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MVq  must  be  content  to  stand  before  nature  and  ask  questions. 
Nature  is  only  to  be  subdued  by  submission. — Eacon. 


CHAPTEK  I. 

HISTORICAL. 

In  tlio  following  pages  I desire  to  make  a fre.sli  and 
unbiaissed  inquiry  into  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  science  and  art  of  healing,  to  ascertain  if  medicine 
can  be  brought  into  the  position  of  an  exact  science,  or 
if  it  is  to  remain  merely  an  art. 

I have  endeavored  to  forget  men  and  their  systems, 
and  to  search  for  truth — for  all  truth.  The  true  stu- 
dent of  nature  ever  delights  to  lay  self  aside,  to  present 
his  offering  to  the  growth  of  knowledge  and  withdraw, 
that  God  and  His  truth  may  lie  all  in  all. 

Of  all  the  studies  that  of  therapeutics,  or  the  treat- 
ment of  disease,  ought  to  be  the  most  accurate.  With 
human  life  at  stake,  it  saddens  the  heart  to  think  that 
chance  should  rule  where  law  ought  to  reign.  The 
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life  of  a human  being,  or  the  usefulness  of  a vital 
organ  such  as  tlie  heart  or  brain,  may  (lej)end  upon 
accuracy  in  the  apj)lication  of  curative  measures.  The 
])hysician  should  endeavor  to  ascertain  if  the  good 
providence  of  God  has  ordained  exact  laws  for  the 
selecition  of  curative  agents  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 
If  such  laws  exist,  how  solemn  the  position  :»f  those 
who  would  reject  them. 

The  most  preasing  question  at  the  present  time  for 
the  physician  to  ascertain  is,  'whether  the  treatment  of 
disease  is  to  depend  on  mere  opinion,  which  varies 
with  each  doctor  and  perishes  with  the  individual,  or 
on  laws  which,  founded  on  the  immutable  truth  of  facts, 
can  never  j)erish  but  must  endure  through  all  ages? 

Medidne  is  yet  to  a great  extent  a mere  collection 
of  facts  and  of  opinions  which  vary  from  year  to  year 
according  to  the  theories  of  the  most  prominent  men. 
Thus,  the  practice  of  i)hysicians  thirty  years  ago  is  at 
j^resent  regarded  as  worse  than  useless ; whereas,  had 
law  governed  their  practice,  all  truth  in  that  practice 
would  have  remained  as  the  inheritance  of  science,  and 
available  for  their  successors : truth  can  never  perish. 

Nothing  can  be  more  repugnant  to  an  ordinary  mind 
than  the  thorough  .lifting  of  deepseated,  long-familiar- 
ized notions  * 

The  discoveries  in  physiology,  pathology,  and  the 
art  of  medicine,  during  the  past  thirty  years,  have  been 
great  and  most  beneficial,  but  that  the  practice  of  thera- 
peutics is  not  an  exact  science  founded  upon  definite 
princij)les  is  but  too  plain.  Witness  the  words  of  Sir 


* Grote’s  Plato,  vol.  ii,  p.  12. 
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Thomas  Watson,  in  1869,  to  the  Clinical  Society:  “It 
seems  to  have  been  thought  in  some  quarters  that  1 had 
renounced  my  faith  in  physic,  that  I undervalued  the 
resources  and  usefulness  of  our  art.  Such  a notion  is 
the  very  reverse  of  the  truth.  I am  anxious  to  have 
the  edects  of  remedies  carefully  ascertained  and  certi- 
fied, just  because  I have  so  great  faith  in  their  reid  force. 
What  I deprecate,  what  I fain  would  see  altered,  what 
it  is  one  great  end  of  this  society  to  do  away  with — 
is  the  vaguene&s  of  aim,  the  uncertainty  of  result,  the 
merely  tentative  nature  of  too  many  of  our  prescriptions. 

“Far  from  thinking  that  our  warfare  with  diseiise 
is  a vain  warfare,  I am  only  desirous  that  our  arms 
should  have  the  })recision  of  the  modern  rifle  instead 
of  the  wild  flight  of  the  old-fashioned  smooth-bore, 
l^robably  I have  even  greater  reliance  than  many  l)liy- 
sicians  on  the  virtues  of  drugs,  of  Avhat  used  to  be  called 
simples — a word  I like,  because  it  helps  continually  to 
suggest  to  one’s  mind  the  golden  rules  that  their  admin- 
istration should  be  simple,  that  they  should  be  mixed 
as  little  as  possible  with  other  substances  which  might 
confuse  or  vitiate  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
their  actual  operation.” 

The  testimony  of  Brown-Sequard  is  equally  signifi- 
cant : “ We  find  very  little  is  known  as  regards  the  real 
and  ultimate  mode  of  action  of  remedies.  This  is  much 
to  be  lamented,  as  therapeutics  will  cease  to  be  emjiirical 
only  when  this  last  kind  of  knowledge  shall  be  fully 
obtained.”  * 

The  study  of  therapeutics  includes  all  that  concerns 


* Bruwn-Sequard,  Lancet,  March  10th,  1866. 
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tlie  prevention  and  treatment  of  disease,  the  knowledge 
and  use  of  medicines,  food,  drink,  baths,  exercise,  gym- 
nastics, electricity,  galvanism;  it  also  includes  all  sur- 
gical applications.  In  order  to  understand  the  exact 
state  of  therapeutics  now,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
a rapid  view  of  the  varied  phases  of  medical  practice 
from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  time. 

In  sketching  out  the  leading  features  of  therapeu- 
tics, it  is  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  ])ass  over  much 
ordinary  history  of  medicine,  except  what  coneerns  the 
treatment  of  disease. 

In  the  most  ancient  history  of  medicine — Egyptian, 
Persian,  and  Grecian — we  find  that  the  pursuit  of  as- 
trology and  magic  was  so  intimately  mixed  up  with 
the  practice  of  medicine,  that  all  their  ejirly  records  are 
vague  and  untrustworthy. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  world  the  tide  of  civilization 
flowed  from  East  to  West.  Thus  the  most  ancient 
records  are  Egyj)tian.  Even  the  oldest  medical  tradi- 
tions of  the  Greeks  are  traceable  to  the  Egyptians. 
The  Egyptian  Isis  and  Hermes  may  be  regarded  as  the 
prototypes  of  A})ollo  and  IVIercury. 

“The  extreme  antiquity  of  mediciil  science  in  Egy])t 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  medical  ])apyrus 
at  Berlin,  fourteenth  century  B.C.,  contains  the  copy 
of  a treatise  on  inflamniation  (ouchet)  whicih  was  found 
‘ written  in  ancient  writing,  rolled  up  in  a coffer  under 
the  feet  of  an  Anubis  in  the  town  of  Sokhem  (Letopo- 
lis),  in  the  time  of  His  Sacred  jMajesty  Thot  the  Right- 
eous. After  his  death  it  was  handed  on  to  Kins;  Suat 
on  account  of  its  importance.  It  was  then  restored  to 
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its  place  under  the  feet  of  tlie  statue,  and  sealed  up  by 
the  sacTed  scribe  and  wise  chief  of  the  physicians.’ 

“ In  Egypt,  about  the  eleventh  century  B.C.,  there 
was  a college  of  })hysicians,  who  belonged  to  the  sac- 
erdotal class.  They  were  not  confined  to  one  sex.  The 
sculptures  confirm  Exodus  i.  15,  that  women  practiced 
medicine.” 

“ Medical  science  attained  so  high  a degree  of  perfec- 
tion in  Egypt  that  there  were  specialists  in  the  differ- 
ent bmnehes  of  the  art,  and  the  physician  was  only 
allowed  to  practice  in  his  own  branch.  There  were 
oculists  and  dentists,  those  who  treated  mental  disor- 
ders and  those  who  investigated  obscure  diseases,  oi  dk 
TU)v  d^avewv  vuutrwv.  There  are  medical  papyri  which 
treat  of  these  several  diseases.  In  the  Hermaic  books 
a whole  chapter  is  devoted  to  diseases  of  the  eye,  and 
mummies  have  been  found  in  Thebes  with  their  teeth 
stopped  in  gold.”  * 

To  guard  the  people  against  quacks  and  the  rash 
experiments  of  young  doctors,  the  Egyptian  physicians 
were  required  to  follow  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  medi- 
cal treatises  preserved  in  the  principal  temple  of  each 
city;  the  idea  being  that  the  old  must  be  better  than 
the  new.  Aristotle,  however,  says  that  they  were  al- 
lowed to  alter  the  orthodox  treatment ; yet  if  they  did 
so  it  was  at  their  peril,  as  their  own  lives  were  forfeit 
for  the  life  of  the  patient. 

The  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  alone,  among  the 
great  nations  of  antiquity,  had  no  physicians.  The 


Westminster  Review,  No.  104,  p.  430. 
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sick  man  was  laid  on  a couch  in  the  j)ublic  square, 
and  the  passers-by  were  required  to  ask  him  the  nature 
of  his  disease,  so  that  if  they  or  any  of  their  acquaint- 
ances had  been  similarly  afflicted  they  might  advise 
liim  as  to  the  remedias  he  should  adopt.* 

“ ilCsculapius,  to  some  historians  a mythical  person- 
age, appears  in  human  form  at  Epidaurus,  and  extends 
his  siiving  right  hand  over  all  the  earth,  to  heal  the 
souls  that  are  in  error  and  the  bodies  that  are  diseased.” 
His  treatment  was  so  succassful  that  after  his  death 
festivals  called  Asclepia  were  eelebratcd  to  his  memory 
at  Athens  and  many  other  parts  of  Greece.  Temples 
for  the  treatment  of  the  siek,  called  Asclepiades,  were 
founded  in  honor  of  him.  They  were  generally  built 
hi  the  most  healthy  placas  that  could  be  chosen,  and 
ornamented  with  votive  tablets,  on  which  were  in- 
scribed the  diseasas  Avhich  had  been  successfully  traited 
and  the  remedies  employed.  The  Asclejyiades  ])lacedf 
their  chief  reliance  on  hygienic  mams — baths,  open- 
air  exercise,  and  moderation  in  food  and  drink.  The 
Asclepiades  meddled  not  Avdth  the  dead ; by  their  laws 
no  one  was  allowed  to  die  in  the  establisliment. 

Hippocrates,  whose  genius  reigned  without  a rival 
for  twenty-three  centuries,  Avas  nurtured  in  the  famous 


* Westminster  Review,  No.  104,  p.  428. 
f The  Asclepias,  or  the  therapeutic  establishment,  presented 
singular  advantages;  generally  built  on  some  healthly  elevated 
spot,  or  near  a mineral  spring,  with  a doctor  presiding  over  all 
its  arrangements.  The  patient  was  put  through  a preparatory 
course  of  treatment  by  baths,  careful  dieting,  perfect  quiet,  for 
a week  before  the  real  medicinal  treatment  commenced. 
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Asclepias  of  Cos.  lie  was  born  460  JbC.,  and  was 
one  of  a family  whose  membei’s  bad  praetieed  medi- 
cine for  three  centuries  in  the  temple  of  Cos.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  own  vast  experience,  he  used  freely  the 
materials  of  the  tablets  or  archives  preserved  by  his 
family  in  the  temple. 

IVIedical  science  owes  much  to  his  accurate  observa- 
tion of  the  natural  history  of  disease.  In  therapeutics, 
however,  he  fell  into  the  cardinal  mistake  of  regarding 
disease  as  a positive  entity  or  substance,  not  a derange- 
ment of  health.  Hippocrates  inveighed  with  great 
warmth  against  all  those  who  corru[)ted  medicine  by 
introducing  vague  hypotheses;  yet  he  lost  sight  of  his 
own  teaching,  and  based  his  trciitment,  not  on  the  dis- 
tinct facts  of  relationshij)  between  the  action  of  medi- 
cine on  the  healthy  organism  and  on  the  disejised,  but 
upon  his  own  opinion  of  the  cjiuse  of  disease.  Yet  he 
caught  a glimpse  of  the  truth,  although  it  did  not 
much  influence  his  teaching. 

“ I^aw  rules  all  things,”  he  writes ; and  yet  he  is 
one  of  the  first  to  leave  facts,  the  only  true  foundation 
of  law,  for  the  fanciful  theories  of  his  own  imagination. 
Hence,  much  as  he  enriched  the  knowledge  of  the 
origin,  natural  course,  and  termination  of  disease,  he 
did  but  little  for  the  science  of  therapeutics. 

I^ike  the  best  })hysieians  of  all  ages,  Hippocrates 
excelled  in  prognosis,  owing  to  his  sagacity  in  observ- 
ing the  natural  history  of  disease.  Hippocrates  was 
the  first  to  acknowledge  the  principles  of  nature  (foneq) 
in  superintending  and  regulating  the  bodily  functions. 
AVith  Socrates  and  Plato  for  contemporaries,  his  writ- 
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ings  owe  inucli  to  the  speculative  philosophy  of  those 
great  meu.  Looking  upon  the  disease  as  something 
foreign  to  the  human  body,*  he  treated,  not  the  indi- 
vidual sick  person,  but  his  own  idea  of  the  disease, 
lie  viewed  disease  as  an  excess  of  blood  in  spring,  of 
yellow  bile  in  summerj  of  black  bile  in  autumn,  and 
of  ])hlegm  in  winter.  He  used  medicines  according  to 
his  opinion  of  their  nature,  not  according  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  their  action  and  the  disease.  The 
])rimary  })athological  doctrine  of  lTij)pocrates  was  that 
of  the  “ Humoral  Pathology  ” — that  the  essential  seat 
of  disease  was  in  the  fluids  of  the  body.  The  belief 
in  “nature”  as  a })residing  principle  naturally  led  to 
the  teaching  of  the  “ restorative  power  of  nature  ” in 
the  removal  of  disease. 

He  regarded  the  body  as  composed  of  the  four  pri- 
mary elements,  air,  fire,  earth,  water,  variously  com- 
binal  to  ])roduce  the  four  cardinal  humors,  blood, 
jdilegm,  bile,  and  black  bile;  to  the  equipoise  of  which 
he  attributed  health,  and  to  the  loss  of  such  balance 
disease. t His  chief  j)racticc  was  depletion,  either  l)y  the 
lancet,  or  by  ])urgatives  or  expectorants.  Hippocrates 
had  the  innate  genius  of  the  true  physician,  and  was 
far  wiser  in  the  treatment  of  disease  than  his  system 
would  indicate.  With  the  essential  doctrine  of  treat- 


* Yet  when  Socrates,  the  one  whose  wisdom  it  ever  was  to 
reduce  all  mental  phenomena  to  their  ultimate  elements,  and 
natural  things  to  their  most  simple  forms,  was  asked  how  he 
would  define  disease,  he  answered':  “A  disarrangement  of  the 
body.” 

f History  of  Medicine,  Dr.  Meryon,  p.  23. 
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nient  foiiruled  on  liis  idea  of  the  nature  of  disease  and 
of  tlie  nature  of  the  aetion  of  inedieines,  lie  "vvas  yet  in 
reality  the  founder  of  the  rational  empirical  method, 
lie  adopted  remedies  not  in  relation  to  his  system  hut 
which  seemed  in  any  way  useful  in  disease — ex  usu  in 
morbis.  The  “ practice  of  Hippocrates  may  be  defined 
as  a rational  empiricism.” 

Hippocrates  lival  in  an  age  in  Avhich  intolerance 
was  not  active,  hence  the  rapid  progress  of  medicine 
during  his  life.  In  Galen’s  time  the  dogma  of  au- 
thority flourished,  which,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  I^efort, 
of  Paris,  “ immobilized  ” science ; liberty  favoral  its 
advance.* 

The  first  well-marked  schism  in  medicine,  about  250 
B.C.,  arose  from  the  mistake  of  Hippocrates  in  leaving 
the  region  of  jiiire  observationf  for  that  of  speculation, 
as  a natural  reaction  from  which  arose  the  sect  of  the 
Emjiirics,  priding  itself  on  following  experience  alone, 
to  the  neglect  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  because  they 
savored  of  “rationalism,”  and  all  but  repudiating  eti- 
ology  and  diagnosis.  Against  this  came  a strong  pro- 
test in  the  sect  of  the  Dogmatists,  claiming  all  author- 
ity for  doctrine  or  theory. 

From  the  speculations  and  discords  of  the  Empirics 


* Dr.  Lefort,  of  Paris,  Lancet,  Nov.  22d,  1873,  p.  757. 
f “ Facts  alone  have  been  employed  to  establish  other  natural 
sciences,  whilst  in  medicine  the  human  imagination  has  been 
taxed  to  the  utmost  in  framing  hypotheses  to  accord  with,  or 
account  for,  the  various  phenomena  which  are  presenting  them- 
selves to  the  physician’s  notice.” — The  History'  of  Medicine,  by 
Dr.  Meryon. 
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and  Methodists  in  the  early  centuries,  Greece  was 
aroused  to  the  stern  reality  of  disease  by  the  occurrence 
of  the  terrible  pestilence  at  Athens  in  the  year  430 
B.C.,  so  admirably  described  by  Thucydides.  Like 
most  ej)idemics,  it  came  through  Egypt  from  Persia 
or  Ethiopia.  It  first  appeared  at  the  Pirteus,  the  sea- 
port of  Athens,  where  its  advent  was  so  virulent  and 
sudden  that  popular  report  at  once  ascribed  it  to  poison 
cast  into  the  wells  by  the  Peloponnesians. 

The  dry,  healthy,  elevated  situations  of  many  of  the 
chief  Greek  cities  rendered  the  occurrence  of  epidemics 
so  rare  that  little  heed  was  taken  of  them  in  Greece. 
But  it  was  not  so  in  ancient  Rome  ; the  unwholesome 
situation  of  that  great  city  was  much  aggravated  by  tlie 
overcrowding  of  men  and  animals  in  its  narrow  streets. 
The  plague  proved  a deadly  scourge  to  its  inhabitants. 
Medical  science  had  but  very  uncertain  skill  to  inves- 
tigate its  cause,  and  scanty  resources  for  its  treatment. 
After  so  many  outbreaks  of  epidemics,  the  need  for 
drainage  of  the  city  was  recognized.  The  “Cloaca 
Maxima”  remains  to  this  day  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable monuments  of  ancient  Rome.  Even  at  the 
present  time  it  is  astonishing  to  look  upon  its  admirable 
masonry  and  the  stream  of  clear  water  flowing  through 
the  ancient  channel. 

Gradually  breaking  away  from  the  speculations  and 
drugging  of  the  Greeks,  the  Roman  people  took  kindly 
to  men  ealled  quacks,  such  as  Asclepiades,  the  friend 
of  Cicero.  Dissatisfied  with  the  drugging  of  that  day, 
h(!  treated  his  patients  by  hygienic  means — careful 
dieting,  baths,  exercise,  and  change  of  habits  of  life. 
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Pie  became  tlie  horror,  the  incarnation  of  evil  to  the 
“apothecaries”  of  his  clay  ; the  men  who  then,  as  now, 
see  good  in  nothing  except  mixtures,  })ills,  plasters, 
and  other  manufactures  of  their  craft.  T'o  discourage 
drugging  and  substitute  wise  regulation  of  habits  of 
life,  is  still  an  unpardonable  sin  to  the  orthodox  prac- 
titioner. 

Weary  with  the  quarrels  of  the  P^mpirics  and  Dog- 
matists arose  the  sect  of  p]clectics,  ])rotessing  to  select 
the  gocxl  and  avoid  the  bad  in  all  the  systems  of  the 
Phnj)irics,  Dogmatists,  Methodists,  etc.  Of  all  the 
“ sects  ” that  of  the  Eclectics  was"  about  the  worst. 
Eclecticism  in  mcxlicine  is  like  the  mule  in  creation, 
essentially  barren.  The  P^clectics  enjoyed  a short- 
lived existence,  and  soon  made  way  for  the  “Skeptics,” 
whose  reign  extended  over  most  of  the  second  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  Pdiey  were  satisfied  to  maintain 
“ that  nothing  could  be  known  and  nothing  demon- 
strated.” To  such  crude  nihilism  Christianity  came 
in  as  a resting-|)lace.  T'ill  its  doctrines  became  cor- 
rupted it  ])roved  the  antidote  of  Skepticism.  But, 
alas!  corruption  came  early.  In  the  second  and  fol- 
lowing centuries,  the  monks  and  anchorites  destroyed 
the  simplicity  of  Christian  faith  and  doctrine,  and 
changed  the  truth  into  necromancy  and  charlatanism. 

P^'or  six  centuries,  i.e.,  from  Hippocrates  to  Galen, 
all  is  vague  and  contradictory  in  therapeutics  till  the 
latter  introduced  a very  positive  theory  of  medical 
l)ractice.  Galen  was  born  at  Perganios,  A.D.  1-31,  and 
studied  medicine  at  Alexandria  at  the  time  when  all 
was  conflict  between  the  rivals  sects  of  Dogmatists, 
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Empirics,  Methodists,  and  Pneumatics.  He  endeav- 
ored to  bring  ])liysicians  back  to  nature  and  accurate 
observation,  but  lie  mixed  up  with  this  much  specula- 
tion and  many  fanciful  theories,  in  the  attem[)t  to 
follow  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  For 
upwards  of  tifteen  centuries  his  system  reigned  supreme 
in  Europe.  Whilst  Hippocrates  founded  his  treatment 
of  disease  on  his  own  o2)inion  of  the  nature  of  tlie  dis- 
eme, Galen*  founded  his  system  on  his  idea  of  the 
nature  of  medicines,  regarding  each  to  be  either  hot  or 
cold,  dry  or  moist,  etc.  He  forsook  the  region  of  ob- 
servation and  facts  for  speculative  opinions  about  the 
the  nature  of  disease  and  the  nature  of  medicines ; yet 
he  indicated  the  necessity  for  seeing  a relationshi]) 
between  the  action  of  medicines  on  the  human  body  in 
health  and  in  disease:  that  relationship  being  of  “ con- 


* “ Gale  n,  in  tte  second  century  after  Christ,  did  more  for - 
medicine  than  any  ten  men  since.  He  fell  upon  evil  times, 
when  the  old  faiths  had  rotted  away,  and  the  old  philosophies 
were  found  cold  guides,  when  swinish  debauchery  was  the  only 
real  enjoyment,  and  when  those  who  cared  not  to  live  for  that 
eared  not  to  live  at  all.  The  physicians  of  his  day  at  Rome  were 
generally  panders  to  vice,  slaves  ready  to  adopt  any  opinion  most 
agreeable  to  their  patrons,  believing  in  nothing  because  every- 
thing seemed  a sham.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  the  society  of  the 
doomed  empire,  Galen  buckled  himself  to  his  life-work  with  a 
full  faith  that  there  was  a true  art  of  healing  latent  among  the 
impostures  ho  saw  practiced  around  him.  It  would  seem  to  bo 
from  Plato  that  he  acquired  the  notion  of  diseases  being  ad- 
ditional forces,  foreign  and  inimical  to  the  animal,  with  a birth, 
prime,  and  decline,  like  those  of  a physiological  nature.  The 
whole  duty  of  a physician,  according  to  him,  lay  in  opposing 
the  action  of  these  morbid  forces  {fvavTMaig).  Remedies  were 
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traria  contrariis/’  or  the  Aiitij)athic  J^aw,* *  which  for 
1600  years  lias  been  associated  with  his  name.  He 
neglected  to  observe  the  exact  symptoms  of  the  action 
of  medicines  on  the  healthy,  and  unfortunately  taught 
his  followers  to  ajiply  the  law'  of  “ contraria  contrariis  ” 
according  to  their  opinion  of  the  nature  of  disease  and 
of  the  nature  of  the  drug  action. 

This  substitution  of  the  doctor’s  opinion  for  the  ex- 
act observation  of  facts  has  been  the  cause  of  the  bar- 
ren state  of  therapeutics  since  his  time  to  the  present 
age.  It  has  borne  bad  fruit  to  science,  having  caused 
physicians  for  many  centuries  to  neglect  the  observa- 
tion of  the  actual  phenomena  of  disease,  and  to  substi- 
tute theory  or  opinion.  To  the  present  hour  this  is  the 
deadly  gap  in  the  science  of  medicine.  The  action  of 
each  medicine  on  the  healthy  body  is  little  understood ; 
such  knowledge  is  confused,  the  little  that  is  known  is 
muddled  by  the  opinions  of  such  and  such  a doctor 
that  it  is  “alterative”  or  “sedative,”  or  some  other 
word  that  only  serves  to  confuse  knowledge. 

Galen  had  a true  idea  of  the  firet  duty  of  the  Jihysi- 
cian — to  aim  at  maintaining  the  different  organs  of  the 
body  in  their  natural  condition,  and  at  re-establishing 
their  heidthy  function  wdien  diseased.  With  the  genius 
which  enabled  him  to  acquire  an  ascendency  over  all 
the  physicians  of  his  times,  Galen  was  deficient  in  the 
accurate  observation  of  disease  w'hich  characterized  Hip- 

therefore  to  be  sought  which  in  a healthy  man  would  produce 
symptoms  contrary  to  those  of  the  disease.” — The  Quarterly 
Review,  No.  252,  April,  1868,  p.  538. 

* History  of  Medicine,  Dr.  Meryon,  p.  137. 
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pocrates.  He  was  accused  of  cowardice  for  running 
away  from  the  plague.  His  practice  was  complicated 
with  speculative  doctrines  and  fancies,  which  proved  a 
fertile  source  of  dispute  for  many  centuries. 

From  the  time  of  Galen  to  the  first  incursion  of  the 
Goths  (in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ),  medical  schools 
flourished  at  Home  and  Constiintinople.  The  fierce 
destructive  energy  of  the  Gothic  invasion  scattered  med- 
ical science,  and  left  it  for  many  centuries  in  the  hands 
of  monks  and  priests — the  rulers  of  that  dark  age — 
from  the  fifth  to  the  eleventh  century;  during  which, 
in  the  words  of  Gibbon,  ‘‘  it  would  be  difficult,  within 
the  same  historical  space,  to  find  more  vice  and  less 
virtue.” 

Through  all  the  early  Christian  centuries,  the  jiriast- 
hood  monopolized  the  scanty  knowledge  of  the  times, 
and  exercised  its  power  to  impress  the  people  with  a 
sujierstitious  awe  of  their  knowledge,  \vhich  enabled 
them  to  rule  men’s  bodies  as  well  as  their  minds. 

The  Asclepias,  or  hygienic  establishment  of  the 
Greeks,  became  gradually  changed  into  the  hospital, 
over  which  the  monks  presided,  and  in  which  much 
was  done  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  within 
whose  reach  was  the  hospital  near  at  hand.  Few  but 
the  rich  could  travel  to  the  Asclepias,  far  away  on  some 
favored  hill. 

As  the  Greeks  received  the  idea  of  the  “ Asclepias  ” 
from  the  Egyptian  “dispensary,”  so  Christianity  took 
the  idea  of  the  hos})ital  from  the  Greek  Asclepias,  the 
improvement  upon  the  latter  being  so  great  as  to  be- 
tray Dr.  Farrar,  in  his  Life  of  Christ,  to  exaggerate 
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not  a little  in  writing,  “ Amidst  all  the  boasted  eiviliza- 
tion  of  antiquity  there  existed  no  hospitals,  no  peni- 
tentiaries, no  asylums.”  The  true  testimony  to  Chris- 
tianity being  that  it  found  a partial  imjierfect  asylum 
for  the  sick  and  the  well-to-do,  who  eonld  travel  long 
distances  to  the  Asclepias,  and  brought  to  the  door  of 
the  poor  an  luxspital  where  the  weak,  the  necessitous, 
the  sick,  could  find  shelter  and  care  “ without  money 
and  without  price.” 

The  gross  darkness  of  the  Druids,  amongst  the 
Gauls  and  Britons,  reproduced  the  heathen  idolatry  of 
the  early  Greek  philosophy  in  ascribing  diseases  to  the 
anger  of  the  gods,  to  appease  xvhom  was  the  sacred 
privilege  of  the  priests.  “Numberless  charms,  spells, 
and  incantations  were  made  use  of,  to  deceive  the  pa- 
tient and  increase  their  own  consecpience.” 

Idttle  by  little  the  practice  of  malicine  passed  from 
the  hands  of  benevolent  men  trying  to  help  the  sick, 
into  those  of  the  impudent  quack  professing  to  under- 
stand the  secrets  of  nature,  and  j)retending  to  pa‘;sess 
occult  and  supernatural  means  of  cure,  selling  talis- 
mans and  charms  as  preservatives  against  disease, 
changing  the  practice  of  medicine  into  mysticism  and 
magic,  too  often  for  gain. 

As  medical  knowledge  declined  in  the  West,  after 
the  first  siege  of  lioine,  A.D.  408,  it  flickered  into  a 
very  feeble  flame  in  the  East  and  in  Spain,  during  the 
reign  of  the  Saracens,  who  lacked  genius  and  devoted 
all  their  energy  to  a steady  imitation  of  Galen,  “ the 
god  of  their  idolatry.”  In  their  therapeutics  a very 
large  }>art  is  taken  up  with  pretended  specifics,  charms. 
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talismans,  amulets.  Although  they  added  many*  arti- 
cles to  the  Materia  Medica,  the  treatment  of  disease 
was  but  little  advanced.  To  the  Arabian  physicians 
medical  science  owes  one  great  boon,  the  institution  of 
chemical  laboratories.  Geber’s  vain  search  after  a 
universal  remedy  was  fruitful  to  science  by  instituting 
the  habit  of  chemical  research.  An  offshoot  of  the 
Arabian  school  flourished  at  Cordova  in  Spain  (the 
j)arent  of  the  French  school  at  Montpellier).  The  off- 
spring of  a degenerating  race,  it  was  rich  in  nothing 
but  in  excerpta  from  Galen  and  Hi})j)ocrates.  “ They 
borrowed  so  much  that  their  writings  were  soon  for- 
gotten.” 

Rhazes  was  the  most  distinguished  man  of  the  school 
of  Cordova.  The  honesty  and  uprightness  of  his  life 
were  the  truest  answer  to  the  impostors  and  quacks  of 
that  age.  Another  of  the  same  school  deserves  notice, 
Avicenna,  of  whom  it  is  related  that  “ whenever  he 
recognized  a new  truth  in  others,  or  discovered  one 
himself,  he  is  said  to  have  prostrated  himself  in  hund)le 
thankfulness  to  God.”f 

The  vain  search  of  the  alchemists  after  the  “ philos- 
opher’s stone”  was  prosecuted  with  vigor  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  It  was  supposed — besides  having  the 
j)roperty  of  producing  gold — to  possess  the  power  of 
curing  all  diseases,  and  hence  obtained  the  title  of  the 
“ universal  medicine.”  In  its  primary  object  the  search 


* “ The  Arabians  added  camphor,  senna,  musk,  mix  vomica, 
aloes,  manna,  cassia,  rhubarb,  and  tamarinds.” — History  of  Med- 
icine, by  Dr.  Meryon,  p.  127. 

f History  of  Medicine,  by  Dr.  Meryon,  p.  113. 
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of  course  failed,  yet  in  the  numerous  efforts  whieli  the 
alchemists  made  to  accomplish  their  object  they  ac- 
quired considerable  information  about  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  substances  emj)loyed  by  them  in  their 
researches. 

Then  arose  the  sect  of  Chemical  Physicians,  who 
opposed  themselves  to  the  Galenists.  Amongst  the 
most  distinguished  was  Paracelsus,  a man  of  the  most 
consummate  audacity  and  presumption,  IFe  boasted 
that  he  had  discovered  the  ‘‘elixir  vitie,”  the  universal 
remedy  of  which  mankind  had  been  so  long  in  search  ; 
but  his  own  death,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  servetl  to 
humble  the  confidence  of  his  followers.  The  lejiding 
j)rinciple  of  the  chemists  was  that  the  living  l)ody  is 
subject  to  the  same  chemical  laws  as  inanimate  matter, 
and  that  all  the  phenomena  of  life  may  be  exjilained 
by  the  operation  of  these  laws.  They  asserted  that 
disease  was  caused  by  an  acid  or  alkaline  humor, 
d'heir  therapeutics  were  invariably  “ contraria  contra- 
riis”  all  through.* 

In  the  sixteenth  century  rapid  strides  were  made  in 
anatomical  investigation,  amply  rewarded  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  the  immortal 

* “Still,  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  quite  up  to  our  own 
times  the  Galenical  notion  of  curing  diseases  by  their  contraries 
has  held  its  ground  bravely.  Its  permanence  has  been  in  a 
great  measure  due  to  its  openness  to  receive  modilications  and 
partial  reform.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  an  am- 
plification of  Hippocrates’s  suggestion,  that  diseases  contain  in 
themselves  their  own  cure,  into  Sydenham’s  attribution  of  their 
phenomena  to  an  effort  of  nature  to  get  rid  of  some  noxious 
material.” — The  Quarterly  Keview,  No.  252.  April,  1869. 
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Harvey,  and  of  tlie  absorbent  system  by  Asselli,  Rnd- 
sheck,  and  Bartlioline,  wliile  the  structure  and  office 
of  the  lungs,  and  the  relation  which  they  bejir  to  the 
heart,  were  explained  by  Maljiighi,  Plooke,  etc. 

In  1659  the  learned  Englishman,  Willis,  jmblished 
his  celebrated  treatise  on  fermentation  and  fever,  a 
doctrine  fashionable  for  a time,  and  again  revived  at 
the  present  time.  AVillis  was  succeeded  by  Sydenham, 
who,  though  his  writings  abound  in  theory,  had  the 
great  merit  of  not  allowing  his  speculative  opinions  to 
interfere  with  his  treatment.  In  one  important  point 
he  agreed  very  nearly  with  Hi{)pocrates,  that  dise<ased 
action  consists  essentially  in  an  effort  of  nature  to 
remove  some  morbid  or  noxious  cause,  and  that  the 
great  object  of  the  practitioner  is  to  assist  in  bringing 
about  the  crisis,  and  to  regulate  the  actions  of  the 
system  so  as  to  prevent  cither  their  excess  or  defect. 
Sydenham’s  idea  of  attributing  the  phenomena  of  dis- 
ease to  an  effort  of  nature  to  get  rid  of  some  noxious 
material,  Avas  the  first  real  innovation  or  change  from  the 
Galenical  principle,  of  “eontraria  contrariis  cnrantiir.” 

This  pradice  consisted  rather  in  attempts  to  palliate 
certain  symptoms  than  to  counteract  or  remove  their 
cause.  Sydenham’s  natural  sagacity  caused  him  to  feel 
the  value  of  the  inductive  method,  Avhile  unaAvare  of 
the  great  importance  to  the  science  of  medicine  of  the 
great  truths  Avhich  had  been  jAromulgated  by  Bacon. 
Sydenham  has  been  styled  the  English  Hippocrates, 
and  his  Avritings,  Avhilst  abounding  in  theory,  resemble 
those  of  Hij)pocrates  in  containing  the  most  accurate 
description  of  disea.se.  His  genius  enabled  him  to 
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seize  upon  the  most  essential  features  of  a disease,  and 
to  direct  liis  attention  to  those  points  alone  which  tended 
to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  morbid  changes  that  were 
produced.  Ilis  observations  upon  epidemic  diseases 
possess  special  interest. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  Harvey,  INIalpighi,  and 
Ruysch,  imbued  with  the  newly-discovered  knowleilge 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  taught  that  the  cause  of 
disease  was  to  be  found  in  spasm  and  relaxation  of 
the  vessels,  but,  like  all  the  doctrines  founded  on 
o])inions  and  not  on  facts,  the  gain  to  therapeutics  was 
very  sranty.  — 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  in  Italy,  Bonet  laid  the 
foundation  of  anatomical  pathology.  His  work  “ Sej)ul- 
chretum  ” described  a large  number  of  cases  of  diseases, 
with  their  histor}’,  and  the  apj)earances  observed  upon 
dissection.  His  investigations  were  followed  uj)  by  his 
illustrious  pupil  jNIorgagni.  iNIorbid  anatomy  could 
only  see  disease  in  the  solids  or  the  fluids  of  the  body, 
and  expre&sed  its  therapeutics  by  free  depletion,  to  get 
rid  of  the  morbid  matter  from  the  blood ; but  in  spite 
of  all  the  bleeding,  and  contrary  to  the  theory,  the 
patients  died  so  fast  that  physicians  began  to  distrust 
the  lancet.  In  Italy  also  arose  the  Mathematical 
School,  inaugurated  by  Bonelli.  He  maintained  that 
all  the  functions  of  the  body  may  be  exjilained  by  the 
application  of  the  ordinary*  physical  laws — hydro- 
statics, hydraulics. 

The  doctrines  of  the  chemical  and  mathematical 

* This  doctrine  is  again  becoming  fashionable  with  the  mod- 
ern school  of  advanced  physiologists. 
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pliysicians  were  alike  rejected  by  the  celebrated  Stahl, 
who  was  born  at  Anspach  in  1060.  He  observed  the 
action  which  the  mind  exercises  over  the  body,  and 
proved  that  these  effects  coidd  not  l)e  referred  merely 
to  a chemical  or  mechanical  agent.  He  bestowed  all 
his  attention  on  the  study  of  what  he  termed  vital 
actions,  regarded  it  as  the  duty  of  the  physician  to 
su])erintend  the  action  of  the  ^^anima;”  generally,  to 
co-operate  with  its  efforts;  if  irregular  or  injurious,  to 
endeavor  to  restrain  or  counteract  them. 

AVhile  Stahl  and  Hoffmann  were  ])romulgating  their 
doctrines  in  the  University  of  Halle,  the  celebrated 
Boerhaave  was  teaching  at  Leyden.  He  (Boerhaave) 
liad  a mind  and  character  peculiarly  well  adapted  for 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  when  a variety  of  new  facts 
and  hypotheses  were  brought  into  view,  and  when  it 
required  consummate  judgment  to  weigh  the  opposing 
evidence.  His  great  object  in  the  formation  of  his 
system  was  to  collect  all  that  was  valuable  from  j)re- 
ceding  writers,  and  by  means  of  these  materials  to 
erect  a system  which  should  be  eclectic  and  true: 
“ What  may  be  called  the  eclectic  state,  trying  all  things 
with  a candor  and  real  love  of  improvement  which 
gives  the  be^t  omens  of  a still  higher  success.”* 

The  grand  error  of  Boerhaave  was,  like  the  beset- 
ting sin  of  so  many,  that  he  depended  more  upon  oj)in- 
ions  than  upon  facts.  His  system  accordingly  could 
not  stand  the  test  of  experienee  in  an  age  when  an  ac- 
tive spirit  of  investigation  prevailed.  It  was  gener- 
ally discarded  soon  after  the  death  of  its  originator. 


Cnrlyle  on  French  Poetry  ; Voltaire,  p.  45. 
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Haller,  a pupil  of  Boerhaave,  and  contenipomry  of 
C’lillcn,  has  been  termed  the  father  of  modern  physiol- 
ogy.* Although  not  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, he  contributed  more  to  our  knowledge  of  disease 
than  any  of  his  predecessors.  His  long  and  well- 
directed  experimental  researches  established  his  theory 
of  irritability  and  sensibility  as  specific  jirojierties 
attached  to  the  two  great  systems  of  the  animal  frame, 
the  muscular  and  nervous,  to  which,  either  separately 
or  conjointly,  he  referred  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
living  body.  Moreover,  in  addition  to  his  actual  dis- 
coveries, he  rendered  even  a greater  service  to  science 
by  his  example  of  abstaining  from  all  mere  speculative 
opinions,  and  by  forming  his  deductions  from  experi- 
ment and  facts. 

From  Hippocrates  to  Haller  medical  treatment  was 
more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  opinions  of  the  doctor 
as  to  the  nature  of  medicines  and  disease. 

“ The  laws  of  nature  are  not  things  which  we  can 
evolve  by  any  speculative  method.  On  the  contrary, 
we  have  to  discover  them  in  the  facts : we  have  to  test 
them  by  repeated  observation  or  experiment.  I n })ro- 
portion  only  as  they  hold  good  under  a constantly  iu- 
crejising  change  of  conditions,  in  a constantly  increasing 
number  of  cases,  and  in  the  greater  delicacy  in  the 
means  of  observation,  does  our  confidence  in  their  trust- 
worthiness rise.”t 


* Next  to  Haller,  John  Hunter,  in  England,  gave  its  truest 
bent  to  human  physiology  by  the  careful  stud}'  of  comparsitive 
anatomy,  which  has  borne  rich  fruit  to  humanity  ever  since, 
f Helmholtz,  Popular  Lectures  on  Scientific  Subjects,  p.  370. 
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Haller,  in  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  was  the  first  prac- 
tically to  teach  that  the  true  guide  to  the  treatment  of 
disease  must  be  sought  for  in  the  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  action  of  medicinal  agents  on  the  human  body 
in  health.  “ In  the  first  place,  the  remedy  is  to  be 
tried  on  the  healthy  body,  without  any  foreign  sub- 
stance mixed  with  it ; a small  dose  is  to  be  taken,  and 
attention  is  to  be  directed  to  every  effect  produced  by 
it ; for  exam})le  on  the  })ulse,  the  temperature,  the  res- 
j)iration,  the  secretions.  Having  obtained  their  obvious 
phenomena  in  health,  you  may  then  pass  on  to  experi- 
ment on  the  body  in  a state  of  disease.” 

The  genius  of  Haller  gave  its  impetus  to  the  mind 
of  Hahnemann,  who  labored  for  many  years  to  elu- 
cidate the  physiological  action  of  medicinal  agents, 
often  with  artificial  and  exaggerated  minuteness.  His 
greiit  enthusiasm  led  him  to  reject  m toto  all  that 
savored  of  Galen  ; caused  him  to  a.scribe  too  much 
power  to  medicinal  substances,  and  to  impute  too  little 
to  the  ])ractical  management  of  the  ]>atient’s  habits, 
diet,  exercise,  baths,  external  applications,  choice  of 
climate,  soil,  and  situation. 

Contemporary  with  Haller  lived  Hahnemann,  born 
in  1755,  at  Meissen,  nejir  Dresden,  where  he  settled  in 
medical  practice  in  1784.  Five  years  afterwards  he 
removed  to  Ldpsic.  There,  whilst  engaged  in  trans- 
lating Cullen’s  Materia  Medica  into  German,  medi- 
tating upon  the  action  of  cinchona  bark  in  ague,  he 
took  large  doses  of  it,  to  learn  its  action  on  the  healthy 
body.  In  the  course  of  four  days  he  experienced  the 
symptoms  of  ague.  It  then  occurred  to  him  that  the 
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reason  tch  if  cinchona  cures  ague  is  because  of  tlic  power 
inherent  in  it  to  ■produce  si/mptoms  in  a healthy  person 
similar  to  those  of  ague. 

F rom  this  the  system  of  Homoeopathy  becjime  gradu- 
ally evolved,*  after  many  years  of  patient  labor  in 
})roving,  u[)on  his  own  person,  the  qualities  or  actions 
of  various  medicines.  Gradually  also  he  began  to  les- 
sen the  amount  of  dose,  not  by  any  logical  daluction 
from  facts,  but  rather  from  an  arbitrary  conceit  of  his 
own  fancy,  till  he  broached  the  mystical  doctrine  of 
infinitesimal  doses  and  of  dynamization.  The  grand 
mistake  of  rTahnemann  was,  not  to  have  rested  in  the 
promulgation  of  the  primary  law  of  therapeutics. 
In  forsaking  the  accurate  interj)retation  of  facts,  he  be- 
came a “ system  builder,”  like  Galen  or  Boerhaave — 
essentially  a dogmatist,  i.  e.,  one  whose  influence  as  a 
teacher  depended  largely  upon  the  acceptance  of  his 

* It  is  most  interesting  to  notice  that  other  observers  at  a 
distance  corroborated  this  proving  of  cinchona,  as  evidenced  by 
the  following  extract  from  Trousseau  and  Pidoux,  Traite  de 
Therapeutique,  etc.,  seventh  edition,  1862: 

“ Each  day’s  observations,”  says  M.  Bretonneau,  “ prove  that 
cinchona,  given  in  a large  dose,  determines  in  a great  number 
of  subjects  a very  marked  febiile  movement.  The  characters 
of  this  fever,  and  the  time  when  it  shows  itself,  vary  in  differ- 
ent individuals  : oftenest  tinnitus  aurium,  deafness,  and  a species 
of  intoxication  precede  the  invasion  of  this  fever  ; a slight 
shivering  then  occurs;  a dry  heat,  accompanied  by  headache, 
succeeds  to  these  first  symptons  ; they  gradually  abate,  and  end 
by  sweat.  Ear  from  yielding  to  new  and  higher  doses  of  this 
medicine,  the  fever  produced  by  cinchona  is  only  exasperated  ” 

Commenting  on  this  testimony  of  M.  Bretonneau,  who  was 
in  his  day  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  French  physicians,  MM. 
Trousseau  and  Pidoux  continue  : 
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fimclamental  doctrines  or  dogmata  as  regards  tlie  nature 
of  disease,  its  causes,  and  its  cure.* 

The  tendency  of  the  present  age  is  to  mistrust  tlie 
“ systems  ” of  medicine  which  rely  ujion  doctrines  or 
dogmata ; to  rely  altogether  on  the  accurate  facts  of 
experience  searched  out  by  the  most  perfect  methods 
of  inv^estigation,  proved  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick. 
Such  facts,  combined  into  laws  by  a true  method  of 
interpretation,  become  the  fruitful  source  of  blessing  to 
humanity  in  its  time  of  suffering. 

With  all  his  vast  practice,  it  is  singular  thatlTahne- 
mann  published  the  records  of  but  two  cases,  one  of 
which  was  a model  of  accurate  description — a case  of 
gastralgia,  for  which  he  prescribed  the  strongest  or 
mother  tincture  of  bryonia,  which  effectually  cured  the 
disease  in  a few  days. 

“ Mrs.  S.,  laundress,  forty  and  odd  years  old,  had 
been  laid  up  for  three  weeks,  when  she  consulted  me, 
on  September  1st,  1815. 

“1.  At  every  movement,  especially  when  treading, 
she  has  stitches  in  the  pit  of  her  stomach,  coming,  as 
she  expresses  it,  from  the  left  side ; the  stitches  are 
worst  when  making  a mis-step. 

“ But  if  strong  doses  are  renewed  each  day,  and  continued 
during  a long  time,  besides  tlie  stomach  pains,  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  there  manifests  itself  a species  of  fever  exactl}'  in- 
dicated by  M.  Bretonneau,  and  which  affects  an  intermittent  type, 
when  the  cinchona  is  given  in  an  intermittent  manner.  This 
fever  is  a species  of  vicious  circle,  in  which  very  often  inexperienced 
physicians  turn,  who  are  ig^iorant  of  the  action  of  cinchona;  they 
redouble  the  doses  of  the  medicine,  and  throxo  the  patient  into  a 
state  which  may  be  very  serious.” 

* W.  T.  Gardener,  M.D.,Thc  Lancet,  Nov.  17th,  1877. 
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“ 2.  Wlien  lying  down  she  feels  quite  well ; she  has 
then  no  pain  anywhere,  neither  in  the  side  nor  in  the 
pit  of  the  stomach. 

“ 3.  She  cannot  sleep  after  three 'o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

“4.  She  relishes  her  food,  hut  after  having  eaten 
something  she  feels  an  inclination  to  vomit. 

“5.  When  this  inclination  to  vomit  comes  on,  the 
water  accumulates  in  her  mouth  and  runs  out  of  it  as 
in  waterbrash. 

“ 6.  After  every  meal  she  has  several  empty  risings. 

“ 7.  She  is  of  a vehement  temper,  disposed  to  be 
angry.  When  the  pain  is  violent  she  is  covered  with 
sweat.  Her  menses  are  regular,  and  had  ceased  a fort- 
night ago. 

“ Bryonia  deserves  a preference  over  every  other 
remedy  in  this  case.  As  the  woman  was  very  robust, 
and  as  the  forces  of  disease  had  affected  her  organism 
so  painfully  that  she  was  not  able  to  continue  her  work, 
and  as,  moreover,  her  vital  powers  were  impaired,  I 
gave  her  a full  drop  of  the  tincture  of  bryonia,  with 
directions  to  see  me  again  in  forty-eight  hours.  I told 

my  friend  E , who  was  present,  that  the  woman’s 

health  ought  to  be  restored  after  this  period,  which  he 
doubted,  not  being  yet  fully  converted  to  the  new  doc- 
trine. In  two  days  he  returned  to  know  the  result, 
but  the  woman  did  not  come.  My  friend,  being  im- 
patient and  determined  to  know  what  effect  the  medi- 
cine had  produced,  travelled  to  the  village  where  the 
woman  resided,  to  inform  himself.  He  found  the 
woman,  and  inquired  of  her  why  she  had  not  returned  ? 

4 
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But  she  replied,  ‘ What  should  I do  at  the  doetor’s  ? 
Next  day  I was  quite  well  and  able  to  go  about  my 
washing,  and  ever  since  I have  been  as  well  as  I am 
now.  A thousand  thanks  to  the  doctor,  but  folks  like 
me  have  no  time  to  s])are  of  their  work ; I had  not 
earned  a cent  for  three  weeks  past.’  ” * 

This  use  of  strong  tinctures  may  be  called  the  prac- 
tice of  his  mature  manhood,  so  unlike  the  whimsical 
speculations  of  his  old  age,  when  his  mind  could  not 
brook  the  slightest  opposition,  nor  admit  of  any  inde- 
pendent investigation  by  any  one  of  his  followers,  from 
whom  he  exacted  a blind  submission,  whieh  his  early 
disciples  most  freely  gave. 

AVhen  eholera  invaded  Europe  in  1831,  Hahnemann 
prescribed  camphor,  in  large  doses,  frequently  rejieated : 
at  the  time,  too,  when  he  was  full  of  his  idea  of  infinites- 
imal doses,  which  he  recognized  were  not  potent  enough 
to  grapple  with  that  terrible  disease.  Refusing  to  ex- 
tend his  own  experience  of  that  disease  to  others  nearly 
as  deadly,  he  insisted  upon  ignoring  the  facts  of  expe- 
rience to  promulgate  the  whimsical  notion  of  dynami- 
zation,  begotten  not  of  eareful  experiment,  but  of  fan- 
ciful dogmatism,  which  denounced  in  harsh  terms  all 
who  differed  from  him. 

Truthf  is  greater  than  Hahnemann,  and  of  late 

* From  the  preface  to  the  second  volume  of  Hahnemann’s 
Materia  Medica  Fura,  Hempel’s  translation.  Puhlished  by 
Radde,  New  York,  and  Balliere,  London,  1846. 

f “ Some  people  suppose  that  a physician,  professing  belief  in 
homoeopathic  law,  is  obliged  to  limit  his  practice  strictly  to  the 
application  of  that  law.  He  is  not  to  administer  a purgative, 
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years  his  speculations  about  “psora”  and  “infinitesi- 
mal doses”  have  been  tacitly  given  up  by  all  the  most 
skilful  and  intelligent  of  his  followers. 

Following  up  Haller’s  ideii  of  the  necassity  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  effects  of  medicines  u})on  the  healthy 
human  body  before  applying  them  to  the  cure  of  dis- 
aasc,  Hahnemann  fii*st  sought  for  the  law  of  cure,  irre- 
spective of  any  theory  of  disease.  At  a later  period 
he  fell  into  the  old  mistake  which  he  so  eloquently 
denounced  in  others.  Plis  own  theory  of  psora  wtis 
just  as  baseless  as  any  of  the  many  theories  which  he 
helped  to  overthrow. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago  I saw  that  the  essential 
truth  of  Hahnemann’s  law  was  totally  independent  of 
his  speculations  abouW  dynamization.  Adopting  with 

or  to  give  an  opiate,  or  to  prescribe  quinine,  or  to  recommend  a 
mineral  water,  under  any  circumstances,  without  in  some  way 
incurring  the  suspicion  of  sailing  under  false  colors,  of  having 
deserted  his  creed  and  betrayed  liis  principles.  To  those  who 
cannot  rise  above  the  mere  partisan  spirit  of  cliques  and  schools, 
this  may  seem  to  be  a righteous  judgment.  The  man,  howcvi*r, 
who  is  loyal  only  to  nature  and  to  truth,  regards  such  restric- 
tions as  sheer  impertinence,  and  claims  everything  which  c«?w, 
be  the  process  explainable  or  not,  as  inalienably  his  own.  He 
is  astonished  at  the  blindness  and  bigotry  of  the  old  school, 
who  permit  the  grandest  treasures  of  the  curative  art  to  lie  un- 
recognized before  them.  He  sets  them  a nobler  example.  He 
cultivates  assiduously  his  own  special  field  of  science,  but  if  he 
finds  any  residuum  of  truth  or  usefulness  in  allopathy,  or  any 
other  system,  he  asks  no  man’s  permission  to  use  it;  but,  ac- 
knowledging its  source,  appropriates  it  by  divine  right  as  the 
legitimate  property  of  every  healer  of  the  sick.” — Wm.  H.  Hol- 
combe: Address  before  the  Hahnemann  Medical  Society  of 
Cincinnati,  1875. 
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j^reat  delight  the  law  of  “ similia  similibiis  curantur  ” 
as  the  chief,  though  not  the  only,  foundation  for  thera- 
])eutics,  I learnt  for  myself  that  Hahnemann’s  “sober” 
teaching,  the  use  of  the  i)iire,  undiluted  tinctures,  was 
a far  better  guide  to  heal  the  sick  than  Hahnemann 
“drunk”  with  mysticism,  calling  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  infinitesimal  doses.  The  latter  I gradually  cast 
aside  in  toto,  as  untrustworthy  and  unjust  to  the  sick, 
whose  diseases  too  often  remained  stationary  under 
treatment  by  globules,  but  were  most  effectually  and 
quickly  cured  by  tangible  doses  of  the  same  me<licines 
which  failed  to  (aire  when  given  in  infinitesimal  doses. 

Thus  we  see  for  the  many  centuries — from  Hippoc- 
rates to  Hahnemann — theories  of  treatment,  all  turn- 
ing on  theories  of  the  nature  o^  disease,  or  of  the  sup- 
posed nature  or  effects  of  medicines.  Hence  the  un- 
certainty, because  of  the  treacherous  foundation  upon 
man’s  thoughts  and  o})inions,  not  upon  facts. 

The  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  one 
of  the  darkest  periods  in  the  history  of  medicine. 
Large  quantities  of  various  drugs  were  mixed  together, 
till  the  doctor’s  prescription  became  a source  of  ho])e- 
Icss  confusion,  obscuring  all  therapeutic  science,  and 
reducing  the  practice  of  medicine  to  a rough-and-ready 
art  of  crude  drugging,  to  the  neglect  of  })hysiologieal 
knowledge  and  hygiene. 

At  that  period  of  imperfect  light,  when  medicine 
Avas  like  a ship  tossing  on  the  ocean  Avithout  a compass, 
the  far-seeing  eye  of  genius  enabled  Hahnemann  to 
bring  in  an  idea  of  infinite  usefulness,  which  has  spread 
over  the  entire  region  of  medical  practice,  giving  the 
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keynote  to  every  great  improvement  in  tlierapeutics 
from  his  day  to  the  present.  Insensibly  the  practice 
of  physicians  of  all  countries  has  been  modified  and 
improved  by  the  sharp,  exclusive*  teaching  of  Hahne- 
mann. 

Apjirt  from  all  the  mistakes,  prejudices,  and  later 
theories  of  the  illustrious  Hahnemann,  the  trutli  can- 
not be  shaken  that,  in  many  cases,  although  not  in  all, 
there  is  a relationship  of  similarity  between  the  physio- 
logical action  of  the  remedial  agent  and  its  essential 
curative  action.  Interpretations  (theories)  may  vary 
and  fall  to  the  ground,  the  facts  cannot  perish,  and 
remain  the  surest  guide  to  successful  treatment,  to 
ignore  which  is  destructive  of  success. 

Dr.  James  Ross,  in  the  Practitioner  for  October, 
1870,  describes  the  theory  of  “similia  similibus”  as 
“ my  theory,”  omitting  to  add  that  “ my  theory  ” is 
nearly  word  for  word  that  of  Samuel  Hahnemann.t 
Laws  of  therapeutics  are  built  upon  no  man’s  theory, 
but  upon  the  sure  foundation  of  facts,  not  needing 
Hahnemann’s  theory,  much  less  that  of  Dr.  James 
Ross,  both  of  which  may  fall  to  the  ground;  yet  the 


* Hume’s  argument  that  “ the  intolerance  of  Christianity  by 
which  it  refused  alliance  with  other  religions,  and  insisted  in 
reigning  alone  or  not  at  all,  facilitated  its  reception,”  applies 
with  singular  accuracy  to  the  introduction  and  spread  of  homoe- 
opathy. 

f Dr.  Kinger,  in  his  recent  work  on  therapeutics,  recom- 
mends mercury  in  mumps,  tonsillitis,  and  dysentery  : and  this  is 
only  what  might  be  anticipated  if  my  theory  is  the  correct  one. 
— Practioner,  Oct.  1870,  “On  the  Action  of  Mercury,”  by 
James  Koss,  M.D. 
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trutli  stands,  tliat  the  action  of  medicinal  agents  in 
disease  follows  the  relationshij)  of  similarity  in  most 
eases. 

The  time  has  come  to  dispense  with  hypothesis  and 
theory.  In  medicine,  the  ultimate  a})peid  must  be  to 
facts,  which  true  science  discovers,  arranges,  combines, 
and  interprets.  It  is  precious  work  to  cletir  away  the 
gross  darkness  of  mock  science,  even  when  hid  under 
an  appearance  of  learning. 

The  need  in  the  study  of  “ materia  medica  pura”  is 
to  discover  accurately  the  individual  action  of  each 
remedial  agent,  to  exclude  all  doubtful  matter,  so  as 
to  bring  into  clearer  light  the  special  characteristic  of 
each,  wherein  its  curative  sphere  lies.  Also  to  find 
out  the  influenees  that  oppose  the  direct  or  curative 
aetion,  in  order  to  remove  or  obviate  their  opposing 
influences. 

The  scientific  or  complete  teaching  of  therapeutics 
should  begin  at  the  accurate  knowledge  of  the  effects 
of  medicinal  agents  upon  the  healthy  human  body. 
The  physiological  action  then  becomes  the  key  to  accu- 
rate ap])lication  of  therapeutic  agents  in  disea.se,  the 
exact  signs,  symptom.s,  and  causes  of  which  being  in- 
vestigated, the  student  of  medicine  would  learn  a double 
diagnosis — that  of  the  disease  and  of  the  medicinal 
ao-ent  most  similar  or  most  contrarv  to  it.  Thus  accu- 
racy  of  therapeutics  would  go  pari  passu  with  accuracy 
of  medical  knowledge,  and  “faith  in  medicine”  become 
general.  Exact  knowledge  is  the  only  true  remedy 
for  heterodoxy.  A large  field  is  still  left  for  the  em- 
pirical skill  of  the  doctor : indeed,  a fruitful  field  to  / 
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the  diligent  worker.  Tlie  more  fruitful  the  more  he 
is  experienced  in  the  application  of  the  great  laws  of 
therapeutics. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  Cullen  taught  that  the 
living  body  consists  of  a number  of  organs,  each  of 
whidi  possesses  powers  of  a specific  nature,  and  that 
when  irregularity  occurs  in  the  actions  of  the  whole 
machine,  either  from  internal  or  external  causes,  if  it 
be  not  in  an  excessive  degree,  the  self-regulating  prin- 
ciple is  sufficient  to  control  the  operation  of  the  morbid 
cause,  and  to  restore  the  system  to  its  healthy  con- 
dition. 

This  regulating  principle,  the  “ vis  medicatrix  na- 
ture,” difiers  essentially  from  the  “Archa3us”  of  ATin 
Helmont,  or  the  “Anima”  of  Stahl,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  supposed  not  to  be  anything  superadded  to  the 
body,  but  one  of  the  powers  or  properties  necessary 
to  its  constitution  as  a living  system.  Wdiat  may  be 
called  the  Cullenian  school  of  medicine  comprehends 
a large  portion  of  the  most  distinguished  British  phy- 
sicians during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  rational  em])iricism,  as  it  has  been  termed,  which 
he  so  firmly  established,  superseded,  in  this  country  at 
least,  the  opposite  extreme  of  speculation  and  hypoth- 
esis. 

The  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  a most 
distinctive  epoch  in  the  history  of  therapeutics.  The 
teaching  of  Brown  cast  a fresh  light  upon  the  practice 
of  medicine.  He  attempted  to  explain  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  life  and  disease  by  a specific  hypothesis  of 
his  own.  Originally  destined  for  the  church.  Brown 
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never  devoted  liimself  to  the  elementary  studies  of 
medicine,  but  possessing  natural  genius,  he  set  himself 
to  the  task  of  opposing  the  doctrines  of  Cullen.  He 
assumed  that  the  living  body  possesses  a specific  prop- 
erty, or  power,  termed  “ excitability ; ” that  everything 
which  affects  the  living  body  acts  upon  this  power  as 
an  excitant  or  stimulant.  He  assumed  that  the  effect 
of  tliis  in  its  ordinary  state  is  to  produce  the  healthy 
condition  of  the  functions : when  excessive  to  cause 
exhaustion  or  direct  debility ; when  defective  to  pro- 
duce indirect  debility.  He  assumed  that  all  morbid 
action  depends  u])on  one  or  other  of  these  states  of  di- 
rect or  indirect  debility. 

Ac(‘ordingly  he  arranged  diseases  in  two  great  classes 
of  sthenic  and  asthenic,  and  directed  treatment  only 
to  the  general  means  for  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
excitement,  without  any  regard  to  specific  symptoms ; 
the  only  consideration  he  recognized  being  that  of  de- 
gree, the  only  measure  that  of  quality.  Brown,  in  the 
j)reface  to  his  Elements  of  Medicine,  relates  how  he 
wasted  twenty  yenrs  of  his  life  in  “learning,  teaching, 
and  diligently  scrutinizing  every  part  of  medicine.” 
That  in  his  thirty-sixth  year  he  had  his  first  fit  of  gout. 
“For  many  years  before  he  had  lived  well.”  It  hap- 
pened, however,  that  a few  months  before  the  attack 
of  gout  he  had  adopted  a diet  more  sparing  than  usual. 
After  the  first  attack  “ the  disease  did  not  return  till 
six  years  later,  and  only  then  in  consequence  of  unusual 
low  living  for  several  months.” 

The  disease,  according  to  the  old  theory,  depended 
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upon  plethora  and  excessive  vigor;  vegetable  aliment 
was  enjoined,  wine  was  forbidden. 

An  entire  year  was  passed  in  a strict  adherence  to 
this  regimen.  In  that  space  of  time  he  experienced  no 
less  than  six  fits  of  gout,  and  the  whole  year — except 
fourteen  days — was  divided  between  limping  and  ex- 
cruciating pain. 

If  excess  of  vigor  was  the  cause  of  the  disease,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  theory,  it  became  to  him  a sub- 
ject of  inquiry  how  such  distressing  syni})toms  were  to 
be  explained : why  the  disease  had  not  made  its  first 
appearance  twelve  or  fifteen  years  before,  at  a time 
when  there  was  in  reality  more  blood  and  vigor  in 
the  system,  and  why  it  only  came  on  after  a consider- 
able reduction  of  his  diet — why  so  great  an  interval, 
during  which  he  had  returned  to  his  usual  full  diet, 
had  intervened  between  the  first  fit  and  these  recent 
ones  ? * 

Brown  paid  but  little  attention  to  “ diagnosis.” 
His  description  of  disease  is  very  meagre  and  imper- 
fect. His  doctrine  and  practice  were  attractive  to  many 
by  their  plausibility.  Dividing  all  diseases  into  two 
classes  of  sthenic  and  asthenic,  his  treatment  was 
equally  simple.  Stimuli  of  different  kinds  for  the 
asthenic;  bleeding,  low  diet,  and  purging  for  the 
sthenic.  The  list  of  sthenic  diseases  is  by  far  the 
smaller  of  the  two  in  his  classification. 

The  Brunonian  system  obtained  many  adherents 


* Dr.  Brown’s  Works.  Edited  by  his  son,  1804. 
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in  this  country.  In  Italy  for  some  time  it  enjoyed  con- 
siderable popularity. 

Brown  struck  the  keynote  in  the  supporting  system  of 
medical  practice.  The  fire  of  Brown’s  enthusiasm  fell 
upon  Graves,  who,  goingroundthe  wards  of  the  Meath 
Hospihd,  once  said  to  his  class,  “ If  anything  is  to  be 
written  on  my  tombstone,  let  it  be:  ‘This  man  fed 
fevers.’  ” When  the  practice  of  most  ])hysicians  in 
Europe  was  that  of  starving  disease  into  subjection — 
mistaking  the  true  significance  of  delirium,  as  if  indic- 
ative of  inflammation  or  congestion,  to  be  treated  by 
leeches  and  blisters  to  the  head,  with  low  diet — Graves 
taught  that  good  food  and  the  moderate  use  of  alcohol 
cured  many  bad  cases  that  the  opposite  system  of  treat- 
ment killed.  His  practice  and  teaching  had  a wonder- 
ful effect  for  good  at  the  time  when  the  genius  and  fire 
of  lE’oussais  was  all-powerful  for  evil  in  Europe.* 

The  therapeutical  teaching  of  Broussaisf  was  the 


* The  early  annals  of  the  nineteenth  century  record  a bril- 
liant list  of  Frenchmen  illustrious  in  physiology  and  pathology 
— Cuvier,  Bichat,  Majendie,  Pinel,  Andral,  Louis.  Germany 
at  the  same  lime  produced  physiologists  and  anatomists  of  great 
ability — Meckel,  Wrisberg,  Reil,  Sprengel,  etc.  But  while  the 
labors  of  these  distinguished  men  did  groat  things  for  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  pathology,  the  treatment  of  disease  received 
little,  or  no  help. 

t Dr.  J.  Henry  Bennett,  coming  fresh  in  184G  from  the 
Pathological  School  of  Paris,  where  the  destructive  doctrines  of 
' Broussais  still  reigned,  brought  over  to  England  the  doctrine 
that  most  if  not  all  disea.'^es  of  the  uterus  were  inflammatory 
and  “ulcerative.”  Taken  by  surprise  at  the  boldness  and 
novelty  of  such  one-sided  views,  the  profe.ssion  in  England 
passively  accepted  a doctrine  to  which  the  opposition  of  weak 
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most  violent  reaction  from  Brown’s  doctrine.  Of  all 
the  men  of  genius  wlio  ever  practiced  medicine,  Brous- 
sais  proved  the  most  mischievous  to  humanity.  In  all 
diseases  he  saw  inflammation  of  one  sort  or  another, 
to  be  treated  by  low  diet,  leeching,  and  mild  purga- 
tives. Alas  ! “ By  your  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.” 
Soon  the  disciples  of  Broussais  were  recognized  by  the 
disastrous  failure  of  their  practice.  In  his  own  country 
it  was  reserved  for  Trousseau  to  lead  the  reaction 
against  the  starvation  and  lowering  of  Broussais.  It 
was  the  teaching  of  Graves  which  gave  the  impetus  to 
Trousseau,  who  looked  upon  the  illustrious  Irishman 
as  his  model.  To  those  who  knew  what  French  med- 
ical and  dietetic  treatment  was  in  Paris  and  its  hos- 
pitals thirty  years  ago,  the  change  seems  like  a trans- 
formation. When  the  murderous  fire  of  the  half 
drunken  soldiers  of  the  unhappy  Louis  Napoleon,  in 
the  coup  d’etat  o^  1851,  filled  all  the  hospitals  of  Paris 
with  wounded  citizens,  shot  down  at  their  doors  and 
windows,  the  English  visitors  at  the  Paris  hospitals 
were  surprised  to  see  meat,  soup,  and  wine  freely  pre- 
scribed, and  watched  with  interest  the  marvellous  re- 
coveries accomplished  through  the  resources  of  “ restoi'- 
ative  surgery.” 

Dr.  Hughes  Bennett  followed  close  upon  Graves. 
His  observation  of  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil  in  the  hos- 
j)itals  in  Germany,  led  him  to  recommend  its  use  in 

men  like  Dr.  Robert  Lee  gave  fresh  but  short-lived  impetus. 
Left  without  active  opposition  during  the  pa.'^t  ten  years,  Dr. 
J.  H.  Bennett’s  “ulceration  of  the  womb”  doctrine  has  died  a 
natural  death. 
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j)ulmonary  consumption.  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams 
quickly  adopted  the  recommendation,  and  popularized 
it.  Of  all  the  discoverias  of  the  present  century,  that 
has  proved  the  greatest  boon  to  suffering  humanity. 
It  helped  to  introduce  the  true  idea  of  nutritive  food 
into  the  treatment  of  disease.  The  well-merited  fame 
of  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett  lies  also  in  his  total  demolition* 
of  that  old  fiction,  “ the  change  of  type  of  disease,”  so 
long  and  so  foolishly  battled  for  by  Dr.  Alison  and 
others,  when  the  medical  world  was  shocked  by  the 
bold  and  candid  avowal  of  Sir  John  Forbes  in 
1845.f 

It  is  of  vital  consequence  to  the  true  progress  of 
medical  science,  that  the  rising  generation  of  young 
doctors  should  not  forget  what  medical  practice  was 
forty  years  ago  in  England.  It  is  an  instructive  les- 
son to  run  the  eye  over  the  eiirly  editions  of  Sir 
Thomas  Watson’s  Princijjles  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine, and  to  see  what  a prominent  and  constantly  re- 
curring place  is  occupied  by  such  exploded  things  as 
bleeding,  leeching,  blistering,  and  mercury,  till  Dr. 
Hughes  Bennett  cut  the  foundation  from  under  such 
scientific  murder,  and  showed  that  })neunionia,  a most 
deadly  dise<‘ise  under  the  old  regime,  was  curable  by 


* Not  bv  declamation  nor  by  setting  opinion  against  opinion, 
but  by  the  inexorable  logic  of  facts  was  the  victory  won.  In  the 
annals  of  medicine,  there  is  no  story  so  telling,  because  true,  as 
the  records  of  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett’s  treatment  of  acute  diseases 
in  the  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh. 

f British  and  Foreign  Keview,  No.  41  : “ Homoeopathy, 
Allopathy,  and  Young  Physic.” 
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very  simple  means — careful  dieting,  perfect  rest,  and 
mild  diuretics. 

Dr.  Todd  proved  himself  an  apt  disciple  of  Graves, 
and  in  England  helped  to  overthrow  the  expiring  but 
tenacious  energy  of  strong  drugging  and  wecik  feeding 
in  medical  practice.  Dr.  Todd’s  teaching  at  King’s 
Ccdlege  had  the  best  influence  upon  therapeutics. 
Although  endeavoring  to  put  the  use  of  alcoholic  fluids 
upon  a true  scientific  basis,  he  got  the  credit  of  pre- 
scribing sucdi  in  excessive  doses,*  and  the  want  of  suc- 
cess in  his  hospital  results  causal  a partial  raiction 
after  his  death. 

After  Dr.  Todd  in  England,  followed  the  vigorous 
blows  of  Dr.  King  Chambers,  in  his  lectures  upon  the 
“ Renewal  of  Life.”  Where  Todd  was  inclined  to 
push  the  use  of  alcohol  at  times  to  an  unsafe  point. 
Dr.  King  Chambc^rs  fell  into  the  same  mistake  as  re- 
gards overfeeding  in  acute  diseases,  in  typhoid  fever 
especially. 

At  Bartholomew’s,  Skey  helped  the  progress  of  sus- 


* Tho  pupils  of  Dr.  Todd  have  accomplished  what  their  illus- 
trious master  endeavored  to  do;  to  place  the  administration  of 
alcohol  upon  a scientific  basis.  Practical  medicine  owes  a debt 
of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Anstie  and  Dr.  Dupre,  for  their  accurate 
and  most  reliable  experiments  upon  the  use  of  alcoholic  fluids. 
No  unprejudiced  mind  can  now  doubt  that  the  action  of  alcohol 
in  moderate  doses  is  that  of  food  to  be  oxidized  in  the  human 
body,  and  leads  to  the  production  of  force.  Their  experiments 
have  demonstrated  to  a certainty  that  only  a minute  portion 
passes  out  of  the  economy  unchanged,  when  the  quantity'  taken 
is  in  moderate  doses,  not  exceeding  two  ounces  of  absolute  alco- 
hol in  twenty-four  hours. 
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taining  the  vital  force  in  disease,  but  in  private  prac- 
tice lie  got  a very  bad  name  for  the  indiscriminate 
recommendation  of  alcoholic  stimulants.  Of  one  of 
his  contemporaries  given  to  the  same  indiscriminate 
use  of  wine,  it  was  said,  “ he  made  more  drunkards 
than  any  man  living,”  a sad  and  most  solemn  rejiroach ; 
a humiliating  yet  true  warning  to  the  rising  generation 
of  medical  jiractitioners.  AVith  few  exceptions,  the 
medical  profession  in  Great  liritain  has  adopted  the 
sujiporting  system,  so  much  so  that  at  the  present  time 
it  requires  courage  and  sound  judgment  not  to  oppress 
the  sick  man’s  stomach  with  too  much  food,  and  not 
to  narcotize  the  brain  with  too  large  doses  of  wine  or 
brandy.  It  is  often  most  difficult  to  prevent  anxious 
friends  and  nurses  overdoing  “support.”  A wise  phy- 
sician, practicing  in  Bristol,  relates  that  he  was  for 
many  days  giving  the  utmost  amount  of  nourishment 
and  stimulant  to  a severe  case  of  acute  disease.  AVdien 
the  nurses  and  friends  thought  the  patient  dying,  he 
was  summoned  at  two  o clock  in  the  morning.  She 
lay  unconscious  in  a stupor,  breathing  hurriedly,  pulse 
fluttering,  and  neck  and  face  livid.  On  inquiry,  he 
found  that  the  full  quantity  of  nourishment  and  stimu- 
lant had  been  regularly  given  since  his  last  visit,  at 
10  P.M.  By  a sudden  thought,  he  asked  for  ice.  He 
stood  by  the  bedside  of  one  to  all  appearance  dying, 
and  for  twelve  hours  gave  nothing  but  ice-water,  and 
she  most  unexpectedly  recovered. 

From  England  and  France  an  influence  for  good  has 
very  slowly  spread  into  Italy,  where  the  last  stronghold 
of  the  bleeding  and  starvation  system  of  treatment  held 
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out  long  after  it  Imd  been  striiek  down  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  civilized  world.  It  was  not  till  the  death 
of  Cavour  that  the  inert  j)ublic  o})inion  of  Italy  was 
roused  to  reeognize  the  horrors  of  the  old  orthodox 
destructive  medicine,  with  its  rich  ornamentation  of 
bleeding,  leeching,  starving,  tartar  emetic,  and  laxa- 
tives. Italy  can  now  show  many  skilful  physicians 
and  surgeons  who  have  exchanged  bleeding,  leeches, 
and  tartar  emetic  for  good  food,  red  wine,  and  skilful 
medication. 

A new  era  in  the  elueidation  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  nervous  system  was  inaugurated  by  Dr.  Brown- 
Secpiard,  one  of  the  most  original  of  all  investigators 
in  the  domain  of  j)hysiology  and  therapeutics.  His 
discovery  of  the  true  functions  of  the  ganglionic  cen- 
tres and  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  eonias  next  in  its 
marvellous  results  to  Harvey’s  discovery  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood.  The  physician,  occupied  in  the 
daily  routine  of  medical  practice,  looks  on  and  wonders 
at  the  rieh  results  of  such  a life  of  labor  in  the  fields 
of  science. 

Brown-Sequard’s  researches  have  been  admirably 
followed  up  by  Drs.  Frazer,  Crum-Brown,  Brunton, 
and  Ringer,  furnishing  us  with  most  minute  and  ac- 
curate details,  yet,  alas!  afraid  to  teach  the  laws  or 
fundamental  principles  which  underlie  the  science  of 
therapeutics. 

When  Brown-Sequard,  the  distinguished  man  of 
science,  settled  down  to  practice  medicine  in  Caven- 
dish Square  and  at  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Par- 
alyzed and  Epileptic,  he  quickly  showed  that  the  ac- 
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curacy  of  tlie  man  of  science  AA’^as  not  incompatible  AAoth 
the  skilful  practice  of  medicine,  and  that  the  most 
minute  and  delicate  experiments  upon  animals  AA^ere 
to  throAA"  a flood  of  light  upon  the  medicinal  treatment 
of  the  diseases  of  man.  Many  epileptic  and  many  par- 
alyzed patients  ha\'e  had  cause  to  bless  the  labors  of 
the  man  avIio  for  so  many  years  patiently  experimented 
upon  guinea  pigs  and  rabbits  in  the  causation  of  epi- 
lepsy and  paralysis. 

It  is  pleasant  to  knoAV  that  the  use  of  chloroform 
aided  BroAvn-Sequard  by  annulling  pain  in  the  ani- 
mals on  Avhich  he  experimented.  His  discoA^eries  of 
the  exact,  indeed  the  ultimate,  action  of  belladonna, 
ergot,  strychnia,  and  bromide  of  potassium  AA^ould  alone 
entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of  all  physicians.  AVhilst 
demonstrating  the  portion  of  the  nervous  system  upon 
AAdiich  each  of  those  medicines  acts,  he  seems  to  conceive 
of  no  relationship  of  that  action  in  health  to  its  use  in 
disease,  but  the  Galenical  notion  of  “ coiitraria  contra- 
riis,”  and  hence  the  large  doses,  bordering  upon  semi- 
poisonous,  Avhich  he  advises. 

With  the  name  of  Laennec  is  connected  the  first  and 
most  important  of  all  discoA^eries  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury in  the  improvement  of  diagnosis  of  the  diseases  of 
the  heart,  lungs,  and  bloodA^essels — the  stethoscope; 
the  firet  of  the  physical  aids  to  diagnosis,  the  precui'sor 
of  many  others,  the  ophthalmoscope,  laryngoscope, 
sphygmograph,  and  the  clinical  thermometer. 

“ EA'ery  true  Avork  of  the  man  of  science  is  a fruit- 
ful one,  and  often  leads  to  fresh  discoA^eries.”  When 
the  greatest  of  liAung  physical  philosophei’s,  Helmholtz, 
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discovered  the  oplithalmoscope,  and  handed  it  over  to 
the  oculist  for  use,  few  even  of  the  latter  conceived 
what  a boon  to  suffering  humanity,  what  a help  in  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment,  this  wonderful  instrument 
would  prove.  All  the  knowledge  of  the  eye  and  its 
diseases  which  the  previous  twenty  centuries  had  accu- 
mulated, sinks  into  insignificance  when  compared  with 
the  discoveries  of  the  past  twenty  yeai's.  The  name 
of  Von  Graafe,  and  the  cure  of  glaucoma  by  iridec- 
tomy, are  intimately  associated  with  the  use  of  the 
ophthalmoscope. 

The  skill  of  this  man  of  genius  (Von  Graafe)  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  successful  results  of  iridectomy  in 
the  treatment  of  glaucoma,  but  it  bids  fair  to  be  brought 
into  disrej)ute  from  the  indiscriminate  use  made  of  it. 
Ophthalmic  surgeons  perform  it  for  many  diseases  of 
the  eye  other  than  glaucoma.  In  the  latter  its  effects 
are  little  short  of  marvellous,  but  in  many  other  cases 
more  harm  than  good  seems  to  result  from  the  opera- 
tion. 

The  laryngoscope,  although  the  discovery  of  a Ger- 
man (Zerniach),  has  derived  its  best  application  in  dis- 
ease from  the  energy  and  skill  of  an  English  physician 
— Dr.  Morell  Mackenzie — who  has  done  much  to  ex- 
hibit its  great  power  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
throat  and  larynx. 

The  clinical  use  of  the  thermometer  in  disejise,  so 
admirably  worked  out  by  Wunderlich,  has  much  in- 
creiised  the  precision  of  diagnosis  in  many  disea.ses,  es- 
pecially in  typhoid  fever  and  acute  rheumatism.  It  has 
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(lone  still  more  for  prognosis,  and  lias  prepared  the  way 
for  a more  accurate  science  of  hydropathy. 

The  knowledge  that  high  temperature  indicated 
waste  and  exhaustion  of  the  muscular  tissues  of  the 
body  and  of  the  heart,  naturally  suggested  the  use  of 
cold  baths  to  reduce  the  temperature.* 

The  mcHlern  American  Eclectic  school  has  introduced 
into  medieid  practice  many  most  valuable  medicines, 
especially  podophyllin,  leptandrin,  gelsemin,  and  hy- 
drastis;  but  like  most  attempts  at  eclecticism,  losing  all 
anchorage  of  “ first  principles  ” of  therapeutics,  it  has 
degenerated  into  the  most  indiscriminate  drugging  with 
enormous  doses  of  the  most  nauseous  medicines  mixed 
u])  together  in  inextricable  confusion. 

The  true  physician  should,  like  Lord  Bacon,  aim  at 
the  acquisition  of  all  knowledge,  and  when  knowledge 
comes,  wisdom  should  not  linger.  He  must  not  de- 
generate into  eclecticism,  which  is  a mere  collection  of 
details  without  law  and  without  any  true  basis  on  which 
to  develo}).  The  recollection  of  a multitude  of  indi- 
vidual cur(!S  can  be  of  but  uncertain  use  till  codified 
by  laws,  thenceforth  to  help  the  creation  of  science  in 
l)lace  of  perishing  with  the  man  and  his  use  of  them. 

Claude  Bernard’s  demonstration  of  the  effects  of  sec- 
tion of  the  sympathetic  nerve  in  the  neck,  marks  an 
era  in  physiology  most  instructive  to  the  physician. 
Here  for  the  first  time  the  actual  jdienoniena  of  inflam- 
mation became  practically  visible;  no  longer  the  opin- 
ion of  a man,  but  observed  fact.  Destroy,  or  para- 


* Liincet. 
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lyze,  or  weaken  the  power  of  tlie  vaso-motor  nerves,  or 
of  their  ganglionic  centres,  and  the  bloodvessels  are 
deprived  of  the  nervous  force  by  which  their  muscular 
fibres  are  ruled.  Hence  undue  relaxation  of  their 
coats,  and  what  Avas  for  so  many  centuries  called  “ in- 
flammation ” ensues.  Distended  bloodvessels,  swollen 
structures,  increased  heat,  and  increased  secretion  fill 
up  the  picture  of  the  old  writers,  with  whom  swelling, 
rednass,  heat,  constituted  the  essentials  of  inflamma- 
tion. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  Avord 
inflammation  hung  like  a dark  cloud  over  the  horizon 
of  therapeutics ; im^ariably  associated  Avith  danger  and 
Avith  the  need  for  “antiphlogistic”  treatment,  sugges- 
tive of  bleeding,  leeching,  blistering,  Ioav  diet — agents 
that  keep  up  a state  of  terror  in  the  doctor’s  mind  as 
Avell  as  in  that  of  the  patient.  Ignorant  of  the  processes 
at  AA'ork  in  the  disturbed  economy,  it  A\’as  difficult  for 
the  doctor*  to  feel  at  ease,  especially  Avhen  finding  the 
uselessness  of  his  vigorous  meins  of  destruction. 

The  “dyscrasia”  doctrines  of  the  Vienna  school 
tended  to  fix  upon  the  blood  and  the  fluids  as  the  source 
of  disease.  To  its  credit  it  begat  caution  in  the  use  of 
loAA^ering  means,  and  courage  in  the  doctors.  Courage 
to  stand  by  and  AA^atch  the  course  of  disease,  undisturbed 
by  “ antiphlogistic  treatment.” 

The  dyscrasia  doctrine  of  the  Vienna  school  Avas 


When  scarcely  any  one  in  this  country  dared  to  allow  an 
acute  disease  to  run  its  course  without  the  interference  of  power- 
fully perturbing  medicines. — Practitioner,  iv,  228. 
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vaj^uc  and  unsatisfactory.  In  tlie  present  day  a true 
reg-ard  is  j)aid  to  the  state  of  the  blood  and  of  its  con- 
stituents, tlie  diaracter  of  the  albumen,  and  the  jiro- 
portion  and  condition  of  its  inorganic  salts.  This 
a«:ain  leads  back  to  a more  exact  examination  of  the 
food  and  the  condition  of  the  digestive  and  assimila- 
tive organs.  In  this  direction  the  key  to  the  “ degen- 
erations ” of  the  structures  must  be  sought.  Excess  of 
food  may  prove  a more  fertile  source  of  degeneration 
than  the  opposite.  If  the  albumen  be  thick,  over  rich, 
it  may  afford  a worse  ])abulum  to  the  tissues  than  a 
lighter  quality  derived  from  poorer  food. 

The  genius  of  Virchow  pushed  aside  the  dyscrasia 
doctrine,  and  fixed  attention  too  exclusively  on  the  tis- 
sues of  the  body,  finding  the  groAvth  of  cells  sufficient 
to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  inflammation  and  nu- 
trition. 

The  discovery  by  Cohnheim,  in  1867,  of  the  passage 
of  white  blood-corpuscles  through  the  unruptured  walls 
of  the  capillaries,  the  change  of  these  white  corpuscles 
into  pus-cells,  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  regarding 
the  state  of  the  fluids  as  well  as  of  the  tissues. 

The  most  important  result  of  Cohnheim’s  demon- 
stration upon  therapeutics  is  the  use  of  quinine  by  Dr. 
Binns,  of  Bonn,  to  arrest  this  proliferation  of  white 
corjjuscles,  and  their  transformation  into  pus-cells. 

Truth  is  an  ungrudging  lielper,  gives  freely,  abun- 
dantly, to  all  who  enter  her  portals  with  a simj)le  and 
teachable  spirit.  The  best  scholars  in  that  school  are 
the  first  to  claim  nothing  for  themselves,  but  modestly 
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to  acknowledge  the  source  of  their  gathering.  Science 
has  its  nobles  as  Avell  as  its  commoners. 

In  the  liistory  of  medicine  for  twenty-three  cen- 
turies, i.e.,  from  the  age  of  Plippocrates  to  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  we  see  physicians  in  every  age  found- 
ing their  treatment  on  their  opinions  as  to  the  nature 
of  disease,  not  on  facts  : hence  the  uncertainty  and 
vagueness  of  the  science  and  art  of  healing.  One  age 
struggling  to  cast  down  the  theory  of  disease  and  sys- 
tem of  treatment  of  the  previous  age. 

Hipj)ocratcs,  with  all  the  grand  instincts  of  genius, 
photographing,  as  it  were,  in  words  the  natural  history 
of  disease,  yet  founding  his  system  of  treatment  upon 
his  opinion  of  the  nature  of  disease.  The  various  sects 
springing  up  after  his  decease  doing  in  their  way  just 
what  Hippocrates  did.  Therapeutics  continue  confusc*d 
and  hazy  till  Galen  steps  in  with  great  force  of  char- 
acter to  teach  the  distinct  and  positive  dogma  of  “ con- 
traria  contrariis  curantur.”  With  this  sharply-defined 
principle,  unfortunately,  opinions  as  to  the  nature  of 
disease,  and  the  qualities  of  medicines,  displacal  accu- 
rate observation  of  facts. 

Galen’s  doctrines  differed  little  from  Hippocrates’s 
except  in  their  sharply-defined  character  and  their 
fierceness. 

Therapeusis,  all  through  the  many  centuries  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  is  but  the  echo 
of  Galen  ; re-echoed  all  through  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
right  on  to  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Haller  led 
physicians  back  to  the  study  of  nature — physiology — 
as  the  only  true  basis  of  the  science  of  medicine. 
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In  all  this  important  work  the  present  century  has 
advanced  with  rapid  strides.  Preventive  medicine  has 
done  much  to  investigate  the  cause,  especially  of  ej)i- 
demic  diseases.  Armed  with  this  knowledge  of  the 
cause,  it  quickly  meets  the  invader,  isolates  and  roots 
it  out  before  it  has  time  to  spread.  In  this  way  the 
silent  work  of  saving  thousands  of  precious  lives  goes 
on  from  day  to  day. 

Preventive  medicine  has  found  its  truest  disciples  in 
England.  The  investigation  of  the  cause  of  disease 
has  borne  rich  and  abundant  fruit.  The  example  of 
the  late  Dr.  Snow’s  life  is  a good  proof  that  prosperity 
in  the  pursuit  of  medical  practice  need  not  interfere 
with  scientific  investigation.  Fully  and  jirofitably  oc- 
cupied in  the  very  narrow  specialty  of  chloroform  ad- 
ministration, he  had  genius  to  search  out  the  cause  of 
cholera,  and  the  industry  to  follow  it  up  to  actual  de- 
monstration in  the  drinking-water  from  the  mem- 
orable pump  near  Golden  Square,  close  to  the  spot 
where  lay  the  dead  bodies  of  thousands  who  died  in 
the  Great  Plague. 
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ClIAPTEll  II. 

PIIY^SIOLOGY. 

In  the  earliest  stage  of  society  there  are  many  arts, 
but  no  sciences.  A little  later  science  begins  to  appeiir, 
and  every  subsequent  step  is  marked  by  an  increased 
desire  to  bring  art  under  the  dominion  of  science.* 

AV^e  only  reach  the  province  of  science  when  we  as- 
cend beyond  the  description  of  mere  phenomena  to 
their  laws,  the  comprehensive  order  or  combinations  of 
order  which  the  phenomena  obey.f 

In  its  simplest  sense  law  is  but  the  observed  order  of 
facts,  not  requiring  that  the  cause  of  the  same  should 
be  known.  Mathematicians  and  astronomers  accus- 
tomed to  deal  with  the  highest,  i.e.,  the  most  fixed  order 
of  facts,  are  satisfied  to  accept  the  law  of  gravitation, 
although  the  cause  of  that  law  has  not  yet  been  discov- 
ered. 

‘‘Astronomy  has  been  a brilliant  example  for  the 
development  of  the  other  branches  of  science.  In  its 
case,  b^  the  theory  of  gravitation,  a vast  and  complex 
mass  of  facts  were  first  embraced  in  a single  principle  of 
great  simplicity,  and  such  a reconciliation  of  theory 
and  fact  established  as  has  never  been  accomplished  in 


* Buckle,  Fraser’s  Magazine,  April,  1858. 
f Comte,  Edinburgh  Review,  April,  1868. 
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any  other  department  of  science,  neither  before  or 
since.”* 

“ The  forces  which  determine  cliemical  combination 
all  work  under  rules  as  sharp  and  definite  as  the  force 
of  gravitation  ; so  do  the  forces  which  operate  in  light 
and  heat,  and  sound,  in  magnetism  and  electricity.” 

Before  Dalton’s  grand  discoveryf  of  the  atomic 
theory,  chemistry  was  a mere  empirical  art,  full  of 
hypotheses  and  uncertain  opinions,  exactly  in  the  same 
position  which  therapeutics  occupies  in  the  present  day. 
AMien  the  genius  of  Dalton  discovered  that  each  chem- 
ical element  united  to  others  in  definite  proportions, 
then  indeed  the  atomic  theory  placed  chemistry  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  exact  sciences. 

In  the  short  time  (eighty  years)  since  Dalton  dis- 
covered the  law  of  atomic  weight  or  proportions,  chem- 

* Helmholtz,  Popular  Lectures  on  Scientific  Subjects,  p.  26. 
f The  three  grand  laws  of  constant  proportions,  multiple 
proportions,  and  reciprocal  proportions  were  traced  out  by 
Richter,  Berzelius,  and  others  before  Dalton’s  time. 

But  to  him  belongs  the  credit  of  having  clearly  stated  and 
explained  these  three  laws.  He  suggested  that  “ matter  was 
not  infinitely  divisible,  but  was  composed  of  minute  particles 
or  atoms  having  an  invariable  character.” 

His  investigations  extended  over  the  years  1804-8. 

“ Upon  this  hj’pothesis  (Dalton’s  atomic  theory)  the  ulti- 
mate particles  of  each  element  are  considered  to  be  uniform  in 
size  and  in  weight  for  that  element,  and,  moreover,  to  be  in- 
capable of  further  subdivision.  When  bodies  unite  chemically, 
as  the  particles  of  the  same  element  have  all  the  same  size  and 
relative  weight,  the  proportions  in  which  they  combine  must  be 
definite;  and  further,  if  they  unite  in  several  difierent  propor- 
tions, those  proportions  must  be  simply  related  to  each  other.” 
— Miller’s  Chemical  Physics,  pp.  15-16. 
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istry  lias  made  more  progress  than  it  had  previously 
during  thousands  of  years. 

The  discovery  of  the  law  of  the  development  of  all 
parts  of  the  flower  from  leaves  in  different  stages  of 
development,  introduced  the  most  wonderful  unity  and 
simjilicity  into  the  science  of  botany.  “ The  elemen- 
tary floret,”  we  are  told  (I^ewes’s  Life  of  Goethe, 
vol.  ii,  p.  145),  “expands  into  a leaf  upon  the  stem, 
contracts  to  make  the  calyx,  expands  again  to  make 
the  petal,  to  contract  once  more  into  sexual  organs, 
and  expand  for  the  last  time  into  fruit.”* 

Goethe  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  researches  of 
comparative  anatomy  into  the  analogy  of  correspond- 
ing organs  in  different  animals,  and  to  the  parallel 
theory  of  the  metamorphosis  of  leaves  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom ; and  thus,  in  fact,  really  pointed  out  the  di- 
ra'tion  which  the  science  has  followed  ever  since.f 
’ The  same  lesson  of  law  which  astronomy,  chemistry, 
and  botany  teach,  is  exemplified  by  physiology,  which 
deals  with  more  complex  phenomena  than  chemistry, 
inasmuch  as  the  simplest  living  being  presents  condi- 
tions more  complicated  and  more  variable  than  any 
merely  chemical  phenomena.  Man  is  the  highest  pro- 
duct of  nature,  the  highest  form  of  nature’s  most 
complex  organization.^  The  development,  growth, 

* “ Plants  and  animals  present  a striking  difiference,  in  the  fact 
that  plants  can  manufacture  fresh  protoplasm  out  of  mineral 
compounds  ; whereas  animals  are  obliged  to  procure  it  ready- 
made, and  hence  in  the  long  run  depend  upon  plants.” — Hux- 
ley, Fortnightly  Review,  February,  1869. 

f Helmholtz,  Popular  Lectures  on  Scientific  Subjects,  p.  20. 
j;  “ That  we  might  be  a kind  of  first  fruits  of  his  creatures.” 
6 
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functions,  reproduction,  and  decay  of  a living  organism, 
cause  us  to  stand  still  and  wonder  at  the  Infinite  Wis- 
dom that  set  such  marvellous  processes  into  action,  and 
keeps  them  going  through  their  appointed  existence. 

In  the  first  development  of  human  life,  we  see  the 
embryo  as  a single  cell,  the  ovum  set  free  from  the 
ovary;  passing  along  the  Fallopian  tube,  it  reaches  its 
receptacle,  the  uterus,  where  it  finds  everything  favor- 
able for  its  life : warmth,  moisture,  rest.  Yet  it 
abides  alone,  it  dies,  unless  it  meets  its  correlative  cell, 
the  spermatozoon,  analogous  to  itself,  yet  different. 

After  the  fertilizing  action  of  the  spermatozoon,  the 
impregnated  ovum  finds  in  the  uterus  everything  suit- 
able for  its  development  and  growth.  Abundant 
bloodvessels,  the  contents  of  which  tlie  thin,  delicute 
structures  of  the  placenta  allow  to  pass  into  those  of 
the  ovum.  This  receives  its  nourishmeiit  from  the 
blood,  a complex  fluid  containing  uj)wards  of  twenty 
different  ingredients,  selecting  with  unfailing  accuracy 
only  what  is  akin  to  its  own  structures,  appropriating 
those  and  refusing  all  others  ;*  the  skin,  cellular  tissue, 
glands,  converting  and  aggregating  to  themselves  the 
fibrin  and  albumen,  the  rudimentary  skeleton  absorb- 
ing the  earthy  salts. 

We  find  the  law  of  development  to  he  like  appropri- 
ating like. 


* “ The  development  of  organs  withdraws  from  the  blood 
some  element  of  nutrition,  which  if  retained  in  it  would  be 
positively  injurious,  like  a retained  excretion.” — Sir  J.  Paget’s 
Hunterian  Lectures. 
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In  growtli  we  can  trace  the  young  child  after  birth 
living  upon  the  food  provided  for  it — milk — the  only 
food  which  contains  all  the  principles  assential  to  life 
and  growth.  The  infant  structures  grow  by  selecting 
with  unerring  accuracy  from  the  blood,  the  materials 
akin  to  their  own  comj)osition.*  Invariably,  insensi- 
bly, and  unerringly,  each  tissue  selects  the  material 
akin  to  itself,  and  rejects  all  else,  for  use  to  some  other 
organ  that  needs  it.  Year  by  year,  up  to  mature  age, 
the  bones  absorb  more  earthy  salts,  and  the  soft  cartil- 
aginous structures  become  harder  and  stronger,  able  to 
sustain  the  weight  of  the  body;  the  muscles  become 
firmer  and  more  active,  the  skin  more  tense  and  thick, 
the  convolutions  of  the  brain  deeper  and  larger  as  the 
mental  faculties  develop  and  are  exercised.  Every 
organ  and  structure  obeys  the  physiological  law  that 
moderate  use  strengthens  and  expands  an  organ,  if  the 
conditions  of  supply  are  natural.  As  years  go  on  to 
adult  life,  we  see  the  greater  activity  of  life-processes 
demands  a more  abundant  supply  of  nourishment. 
Increased  activity  of  assimilation  makes  up  for  in- 
creased work  of  organs  and  more  rapid  decay  of  tissues. 

* Equally  wonderful  as  is  the  process  of  growth  in  the  animal 
kingdom  is  it  in  the  vegetable.  “In  any  rocky  pool  when  the 
tide  is  out,  we  may  find  the  graceful  plants  which  we  call  sea 
weeds,  sipping  from  the  mingled  waters  their  daily  fractional 
dose  of  iodine.  Housed  sea-snails  sucking  from  it  carbonate  of 
lime  for  their  shells,  restless  fishes  extracting  from  it  phosphate 
of  lime  to  strengthen  their  bones,  and  lazy-like  sponges, dipping 
successfully  into  it  for  silica,  to  distend  the  mouths  of  their 
filters.” — Hr.  George  Wilson. 
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AVheii  tlie  activity  of  life  wanes,  the  power  of  absorp- 
tion and  assimilation  lessens. 

The  organs  whose  vital  force  is  weakest,  first  feel 
the  change.  The  hair  becomes  white,  the  skin  loses 
its  activity,  shrivels,  the  arcus  senilis  shows  the  organic 
or  nutritive  force  yielding,  and  the  inorganic  force — the 
chemical — asserting  its  power  over  the  vital  force,  in- 
dicating that  the  same  process  is  probably  at  work  in 
the  valves  of  the  heart  and  in  the  coats  of  the  arteries. 

The  chemical  force  seems  to  block  up  the  vessels 
and  strangle  the  organic  force,  the  feebleness  of  which 
allows  the  prop  to  be  taken  from  under  the  animal 
life,  and  thus  death  comes,  when  natural,  through  the 
organ  by  whose  inherent  weakness  the  working  power 
first  fails. 

What  a marvellous  idea  of  the  wisdom  and  power 
of  God,  that  this  capacity  for  selection  pervades  every 
tissue  and  every  organ  of  the  living  body,  and  that  for 
centuries — aye,  for  scores  of  centuries — an  unchanging 
law  has  watched  over  every  organ  and  function. 
INIcn’s  and  women’s  bodies  were  just  the  same  as  to 
organs,  development,  structure  then  as  now. 

“ If,  then,  we  study  the  earliest  indisputable  specimens 
of  fossil-men,  we  invariably  find,  a man  just  such  as 
men  are  now.  The  old  Troglodytes,  the  dwellers  in  pile- 
villages  and  others,  jwove  to  be  an  exceedingly  respecta- 
ble society.  If  we  take  the  sum  of  cdl  the  known  fossil- 
men  and  comptare  them  icith  man  as  he  now  exists,  we 
can  positively  assert  that  among  living  men  there  is  afar 
grader  number  of  relatively  inferior  individuals  than 
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among  the  fossils  ivhich  are  as  yet  hnoum.” — Professor 
Virchow,  Quarterly  Mevieio,  January,  1878. 

Tlie  same  laws  of  health  and  disease  existed  in  the 
time  of  the  ancient  A&syrians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  as 
obtain  at  the  present  hour  in  the  denizens  of  onr  towns. 
The  comparison  of  ancient  sculpture  and  drawings 
seems  to  verify  the  belief  that  men  and  women  were 
precisely  the  same  thousands  of  years  ago,  not  the  least 
stronger  or  more  healthy,  not  more  free  from  disease 
than  the  present  generation.  In  ancient  pictures  and 
sculptures  there  is  the  same  evidence  of  the  scrofulous 
constitution  which  is  so  easily  recognized  and  so  often 
met  with  at  the  present  day.  The  very  diseases  which 
Hippocrates  describes  are  identically  the  same  as  those 
to  which  the  human  body  is  now  liable.  The  same 
causes  and  influences  were  then  at  work  in  the  produc- 
tion of  those  diseas&s  as  are  now  recognized ; the  same 
muscles,  the  same  joints,  the  same  brains,  eyes,  ears, 
and  senses.  From  century  to  century  the  laws*  of 
growth  and  assimilation  remain,  ever  unerring  and 
unchangeable. 

“Nature  does  not  allow  us  for  a moment  to  doubt 
that  we  have  to  do  with  a rigid  chain  of  cause  and 
etfeet.  Therefore  to  us,  as  her  students,  goes  forth  the 
mandate  to  labor  on  till  we  have  discovered  unvarying 

laws.”t 

A monster  has  become  a term  synonymous  with  a 

* “ Measurement  of  ancient  armor  and  clothes  show  that  wo 
are  bigger,  measurements  of  athletic  feats  show  that  we  are 
stronger  than  our  ancestors.” — Quarterly  Keview. 

f Helmholtz,  Popular  Lectures,  p.  23. 
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rare  occurrence.  Nature  is  so  true  to  herself  that  the 
occasional  aberration  of  law  is  nsgarded  as  a horrible 
thing  out  of  due  course;  and  yet  ])hysicians  live  in 
perpetual  contact  Avith  those  exquisite  and  unchanging 
facts  and  laws  of  physiology,  but  are  content  to  grope 
and  hit  at  random  in  their  attempts  to  treat  disease,  not 
looking  for  ])rinciplcs  of  cure  or  definite  laws  in  the 
selection  of  curative  agents,  satisfied,  in  fact,  to  make 
a good  hit,  if  not  to  try  again.* 

The  natural  functions  of  the  human  body  may  be 
called  Avork  of  organs.  When  aa^c  trace  out  the  laAv  of 
AAmrk  or  function  aa'C  find  each  organ  throAving  off  Avhat 
is  analogous  to  its  oaaui  nature.  The  skin  freely  per- 
sjiiring  throAV'S  out  of  the  body  AATiter,  in  A\diich  salts 
analogous  to,  or  identical  Avith,  its  oAvn  composition  are 
dissolved.  The  liver  and  lungs  exhale  carbon  as  car- 
l)onic  acid  and  bile.  If  one  fails  in  its  Avork,  the  other 
takes  on  itself  extra  AA'ork,  or  AAmrk  of  compensation. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  gastro-intestinal  canal 
throAA^s  off  particles  of  itself,  epithelial  scales,  mixed 
Avith  AA^ater  and  saline  ingredients.  Its  AA’ork  or  func- 
tion seems  to  be  to  shed  its  oaa'ii  surface  and  reproduce  it 
again  in  a perpetual  routine,  day  and  night ; if  imxler- 
ate,  i.  e.,  natural,  just  enough  to  lubricute  the  passages 
and  carry  impurities  or  secretions  out  of  the  body ; if 
excessive,  it  becomes  diarrhoea. 

* A celebrated  Italian  physician,  after  forty  years  of  medi- 
cal practice,  said,  on  his  death-bed,  “The  doctor  is  like  a man 
with  a stiletto  in  a dark  room  with  the  patient  and  the  disease, 
stabbing  vigorously,  but  not  knowing  whether  he  strikes  the 
disease  or  the  patient.” 
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“ The  work  clone  by  food  in  the  body  may  be  divided 
into  the  work  of  growth,  the  work  of  animal  heat,  me- 
chanical  work,  and  vital  work.”  * In  childhood  and 
youth  nutrition  is  most  active  to  provide  meterials  for 
tlie  growth  of  the  various  organs  of  tlie  bcxly,  and  in 
a less  degree  for  work.  In  adult  life  the  amount  of 
food  required  for  growth  is  much  less,  but  more  for 
the  work  of  the  organs.  It  is  true  that  all  work  of 
organs  is  accompanied  with  destruction  and  metamor- 
phosis of  tissue,  thus  the  food  passes  out  of  the  body 
in  the  shape  of  work  done. 


* Professor  Haughton  on  the  “ Relation  of  Food  to  Work:” 
The  Lancet,  p.  210,  1868. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

PATHOLOGY. 

“ But  Iviiowleclge  is  not  the  sole  object  of  man  upon 
earth.  Action  alone  gives  a man  a life  worth  living ; 
and  therefore  he  must  aim  either  at  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  his  knowledge,  or  at  the  extension  of  the 
limits  of  science  itself.”* 

In  the  “ Talmud  ” there  is  a saying,  “ Whosoever 
does  not  increase  in  knowledge  decreases.”  Physi- 
ology, the  true  foundation  of  all  knowledge  of  disease, 
bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most  exact  of  sciences. 
Alas  ! that  the  superstructure,  the  treatment  of  disease, 
should  lag  behind  and  be  regarded,  even  by  some  of 
its  best  disciples,  as  only  an  art,  not  possessing  nor  re- 
quiring exact  laws.  To  the  mind  of  the  physiologist 
every  process  of  the  human  body,  its  development, 
assimilation,  growth,  reproduction,  functions,  secre- 
tions, decay,  etc.,  obey  in  the  most  marvellous  way  the 
action  of  definite  laws;  but  when  the  pliysiologist 
changes  into  the  jihysician,  forgetting  the  reign  of  law 
in  pliysiology,  and  not  looking  for  definite  laws  of  cure 
in  medicine,  he  rests  satisfied  with  arbitrary  rules  and 
opinions ; hence  comes  the  uncertainty  in  medical  prac- 


* Helmholtz,  Popular  Lectures  on  Scientific  Subjects,  p.  26. 
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tice  anti  the  want  of  success  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease. 

When  acute  disease  affects  a human  body  wliose  or- 
g!ins  are  all  sound,  nature,  even  in  the  worst  ca.se.s, 
struggles  towards  recovery ; but  when  one  or  more 
organs  of  the  body  are  unsound,  then  the  natural  efforts 
to  cure  frequently  struggle  in  vain,  and  at  each  stage 
of  the  struggle  the  tendency  toward  failure  becomes 
the  more  evident.  To  take  the  simplest  case,  that  of 
severe  chill  from  exposure  to  cold.  The  functions  of 
the  skin  being  re})resscd,  the  natural  force  of  the  or- 
ganism reacts  vigorously  upon  the  affected  surface,  free 
perspiration  comes,  and  restoration  to  health  follows. 
If  the  skin  is  dry  and  the  health  low,  this  rasult  does 
not  follow;  but  increased  work  of  the  kidney — the 
organ  whose  function  is  most  akin  to  that  of  the  skin 
— is  set  up,  and  a copious  flow  of  dark  urine  relieves 
the  system.  If  the  kidneys  are  unable  to  respond  in  a 
sufficient  degree,  then  nature  calls  out  the  curative  ac- 
tion of  that  organ  which  is  next  in  degree  of  affinity 
to  the  organ  first  affected,  and  free  action  of  the  liver 
and  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  relieves  the  dis- 
ease by  natural  diarrhoea.  If  the  first  and  second  in 
affinity  cannot  resj)ond  to  the  call,  the  diseased  action 
becomes  more  profound,  and  falls  upon  the  third  and 
more  remote  function : then,  especially  if  the  heart  is 
weak,  pleurisy  with  effusion  results.  Unfortunately, 
the  doctor  seldom  sees  the  patient  till  it  is  too  late  to 
cut  short  the  disease.  The  physical  signs  too  clearly 
indicate  the  progress  towards  effusion ; the  relief  through 
the  mucous  membranes  failing,  the  weight  of  the  dis- 
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eased  action  hoaa^  falls  upon  the  serous  membranes. 
The  effusion  of  pleurisy  is  often  carried  off  naturally 
by  the  occurrence  of  diarrhma  or  of  free  diuresis. 

The  organ  AA^iieh  is  quickest  to  respond  to  the  strain 
of  a diseased  action  upon  another  organ  receives  the 
curative  impetus,  and  if  active  and  healthy,  saves  the 
organism  from  further  mischief;  but  if  the  energy  of  its 
nerve-force  is  Ioav,  or  its  vessels  or  tissues  obstructed, 
it  proves  unequal  to  the  vicarious  action,  and  itself 
becomes  disejised ; as  Avhen  the  raiction  of  chill  from 
the  surface  of  the  skin  causes  pneumonia,  the  effort  of 
the  lungs  to  rigid  the  system  proving  unequal,  and 
their  OAvn  structure  suffering.  The  delicate  cells  of 
the  lungs  have  to  go  through  the  process  of  consolida- 
tion, and  subsequent  absorption  of  the  effused  j)roducts 
of  inflammation.  Then  the  correlative  organ,  the  liA^er, 
comes  to  the  rescue,  and  excretes  the  carbon  as  a hnid, 
which  the  lungs  are  unable  to  do  in  a sufficient  degree 
as  a gas. 

Congestion  of  the  liver  most  easily  relieves  itself  by 
increased  action  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane, to  the  structure  of  Avhich  the  liA'er  has  the 
closest  similarity.  Failing  this  relief  the  effect  of  cure 
is  throAvn  upon  the  lungs  and  skin.  Nature  calls  out 
all  the  allied  functions  to  help,  each  in  its  OAvn  degree 
of  similarity  or  fitness.  If  one  member  suffer  all  the 
members  suffer  Avith  it — that  “the  members  should 
have  the  same  care  one  for  another.” 

Inaction  of  liver  finds  relief  through  free  action  of 
the  lungs,  promoted  by  brisk  open-air  exercise.  An 
hour  or  tAvo  on  horseback  more  than  doubles  the  excre- 
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tion  of  carbonic  acid  through  tlic  lungs — thus  freeing 
the  venous  blood  from  the  carbon  which  the  liver  is 
unequal  to  excrete. 

Vascular  obstruction  (portal  congestion)  of  the  liver, 
finds  a vent  in  bleeding  piles,  or  else  in  hfBinatemesis. 
Irritability  of  the  biliary  ducts  provokes  increased  ac- 
tion of  the  same  structures  in  the  duodenum  and  ileum 
which  relieves  the  liver.  This  would  seem  to  be  the 
true  explanation  of  the  action  of  mercury  and  of  podo- 
phyllin  in  disease  of  the  liver.  The  experiments  of 
the  Edinburgh  Committee  prove  that  mercury  does 
not  increase  the  flow  of  bile  in  dogs.  The  same  proba- 
bly obtains  in  the  human  subject  also ; but  it  is  quite 
clear  to  any  practical  physician  that  mercury  and  podo- 
])hyllin  increase  the  secretion  of  the  glands  and  mucous 
membrane  of  the  small  intestines.  By  the  sympathy 
of  action  it  generally  provokes  free  secretion  from  the 
gall-bladder  also. 

In  disease  of  the  kidneys  the  first  effort  of  nature  to 
cure  is  through  the  skin.  When  free  j)erspiration  occurs 
Ciirly,  and  continues  for  some  time,  it  is  often  sufficient  to 
cure  many  cases  of  nephritis  after  scarlatina.  Free  ac- 
tion of  the  skin  allows  the  tubuli  uriniferi  to  rest  from 
work,  whilst  the  jn'oducts  of  the  kidney  secretions  are 
eliminated  through  the  skin.  An  abundant  supply  of 
fluid — either  pure  water  or  milk — washes  out  the  debris 
of  the  minute  tubes,  the  albumen  gradually  disappears, 
and  the  urine  becomes  restored  to  its  natural  condition, 
ddie  disease  is  cured  without  injury  to  the  structure  of 
the  kidneys.  This  fortunate  result  seldom  obtains,  ex- 
cept in  recent  cases  uncomplicated  with  degeneration. 
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AVlien  the  skin  is  dry  and  inactive,  so  as  to  oppose 
lier  efforts,  nature  is  driven  to  make  use  of  the  second 
in  affinity,  and  selects  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
gastro-intestinal  canal,  setting  up  diarrhoea ; but  the 
relief  through  the  second  analogue  is  not  so  effectual  as 
through  the  first,  and  the  disease  is  not  so  effectually 
cured  as  when  free  diaphoresis  carries  off  the  dropsy. 

AVhen  disease  of  kidney  is  not  cured  iu  the  early 
stage,  dropsy  into  the  cellular  tissue  ensues,  indicating 
that  the  diseased  action  is  more  intense,  and  still  seek- 
ing relief  through  the  skin,  the  organ  most  closely  al- 
lied to  the  diseased  one.  It  is  a singular  illustration  of 
how  nature  works  most  frequently  through  the  organ 
first  in  relationship  of  similarity  to  the  organ  diseased, 
that  even  in  advanced  stages  of  dropsy  from  kidney 
disease,  it  keeps  chiefly  to  the  cellular  tissues  to  the  last. 
From  the  lower  extremities  it  spreads  to  the  upper. 
In  like  manner  oedema  of  the  abdomen  ajipears  long 
before  ascites  or  hydrothorax ; oedema  of  the  eyelids 
and  face  before  effusion  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain. 
An  apparent  exception  to  this  occurs  in  advanced  cases 
of  granular  degeneration,  where  the  copious  flow  of 
urine,  incidental  to  that  form  of  kidney  disease,  pre- 
vents the  coming  on  of  oedema,  yet  towards  the  close 
of  life  effusion  into  the  ventricles  does  occur,  often 
without  external  dropsy. 

Congestion  of  the  brain  often  finds  spontaneous  re- 
lief in  epistaxis,  or  in  bleeding  piles.  The  old  practice 
of  copious  bleeding  from  the  arm  was  wrong  in  jjrinci- 
ple,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  seeking  to  relieve  in  the 
direction  nature  selects ; so  to  speak,  it  was  trying  to 
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relieve  by  a side  stroke,  not  by  a direct  lielp.  It  was 
also  most  miseliievous,  as  it  paralyzed  the  vaso-motor 
nerves,  and  thus  led  to  the  extravasation  of  blood  into 
the  brain  structure,  which  it  was  intended  to  arrest, 
but  which  in  reidity  it  precipitated. 

To  stand  before  nature  and  ask  questions,  we  must 
accept  the  answers  given,  and  act  accordingly.  A leech 
or  two  to  the  nostrils,  in  such  eases,  will  do  more  good 
than  the  withdrawal  of  a quart  of  blood  from  the  arm. 
Woe  to  the  patient  with  congestion  of  brain,  when 
medical  science  degenerates  into  expectancy,  and  when 
the  doctor  neglects  true  curative  means  till  blood  has 
been  extravasated  into  the  brain  to  damage  its  structure 
for  the  rest  of  life  ! AYhat  a solemn  responsibility  to 
the  ])hysician  who,  himself,  might  be  the  patient  in 
such  a predicament ! Recovering  after  the  solemn  visit 
of  the  expectancy  doctor,  what  a pang  of  agony  that 
it  was  “ recovering  ” with  paralysis  for  the  rest  of  life 
— a damaged  brain,  never  again  to  work  as  of  old  !* 


* At  Pisa,  in  1849,  I visited  an  old  English  physician,  a bed- 
ridden paralj  tic.  “ Let  mo  give  you  one  caution,”  said  he.  “ I 
practiced  for  many  years  at  Nice,  and  year  after  year  I saw 
strong  men  struck  down  with  paralysis  and  apoplexy,  and  I 
never  warnedsuch  to  keepaway  from  Nice  till  I was  struck  down 
myself.  Ever  since  it  has  been  a cause  of  keen  regret,  aye,  of 
bitter  self-rej>roach.  Let  me  beg  you  to  warn  middle-aged  per- 
sons, if  at  all  plethoric  or  excitable,  that  the  climate  of  the 
Kiviera — at  least  near  the  shore — is  most  disturbing  to  the 
brain.” 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  DISEASE. 

Facts,  and  the  invariable  laws  winch  govern  them,  are  the 
pursuit,  and  the  only  legitimate  pursuit,  of  science.* 

As  we  observe  the  work  of  nature  in  develo]nnent, 
assimilation,  growtli,  we  see  liow  invariable  are  the 
facts  of  physiology,  how  positive  and  clear  the  co- 
ordination of  these  facts ; let  us  now  watch  how  nature 
acts  in  disease,  which  is  but  a disturbance  of  the 
natural  force  of  the  body.  Disease  seldom  is  a special 
entity  that  finds  entrance  into  the  human  body.  In 
most  cases  it  is  but  the  natural  functions  of  life  dis- 
turbed— force  more  frecpiently  lessened  than  increased. 

In  some  CAses  disease  is  indeed  a very  positive  entity 
from  without — such  as  the  poison  of  cholera,  typhoid 
fever,  or  typhus.  The  origin  and  mode  of  entrance  of 
such  distinct  disease-producer  is  well  known  to  bo  dis- 
solved in  drinking-water,  inhaled  as  sewer-ga.s,  or 
absorbed  by  the  lungs  and  skin.  It  is  fashionable 
nowadays  for  every  clover  Avriter  to  ex])lain  that  dis- 
ease is  not  an  “entity  or  substance,”  like  “cats  and 
dogs”  in  the  Avords  of  Miss  Nightingale.  It  AA'ould 


* Comte,  Edinburgh  Review. 
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be  a radical  mistake  to  accept  sueli  doctrines  in  all 
cases.  It  would  stay  the  search  for  the  antidote  to 
such  diseases  as  cholera,  typhus,  typlioid  fev'er,  or  scar- 
latina. It  is  quite  possible  yet  that  the  skill  of  the 
chemical  physiologist  may  discover  some  soluble  dis- 
infectant that,  set  free  in  tlie  blood, — as  cldoral  hydrate 
when  decomposed  l)y  the  alkaline  sidts  of  the  blood, — 
may  neutralize  and  stay  the  ravages  of  cliolera  and  of 
typhoid  fever.  If  the  analogue  to  scarlatina  could  be 
discovered  in  some  of  the  lower  animals,  inoculation 
therewith  might  prove  as  true  a preventive  of  scar- 
latina as  vaccination  of  small-pox. 

]\Iany,  if  not  most,  cases  of  acaite  diseases  have  a 
natural  tendency  to  run  a regular  course,  which  fre- 
quently ends  in  recovery;  the  more  so,  the  more  the 
})hysician  abstains  from  lowering  or  disturbing  treat- 
ment, and  the  more  naturally  the  strength  of  the  pa- 
tient is  kept  up  by  a full  but  not  excessive  amount  of 
nutriment.  Such  cases  seem  to  be  cured  by  a sinq)le 
subsidence  or  passing  away  of  all  the  phenomena;  yet 
with  this  natural  tendency  towards  recovery  in  some 
cases,  in  others  there  is  constant  liability  to  death,  or 
injury  to  vital  organs,  which  needs  all  the  watchful 
care  and  discerning  judgment  of  the  physician  to  know 
when  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  deathwards,  and 
what  the  interference  of  art  can  do  to  avert  this  ten- 
dency. It  is  true  any  treatment  will  cure  simple  dis- 
eases of  an  acute  character,  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
a large  proportion  of  the  most  intractable  chronic  dis- 
eases to  vliich  the  human  body  is  liable  cannot  be  cured 
without  direcd  medication  that  acts  on  the  organ  or 
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function  diseased.  How  many  cases  of  pericarditis 
tliat  end  in  adhesion,  injuring  tlie  heart  for  life,  would 
be  arrested  in  the  early  stage  by  a blister ! 

Art  may  prove  a friend  to  help,  or  a foe  to  wound. 
When  the  doctor  gets  out  of  the  antagonistic  attitude, 
he  soon  finds  that  to  act  as  a friend  is  to  gsiin  a helper. 
Yet  disease  is  seldom  a natural  j)rocess  for  the  physi- 
cian to  stand  idle  and  look  on  with  folded  hands,  but 
a disturbed  natural  proce&s  wanting  a distinct  knowl- 
edge of  230sitive  theraj)eutics  to  hel[)  at  the  right  mo- 
ment. 

How  often  do  we  see  the  energetic  practitioner,  un- 
able to  find  the  key,  trying,  in  vain,  to  o})en  the  casket 
with  smart  blows  of  a hammer.  On  the  other  side 
stands  the  mild  disci2)le  of  modern  exj)ectant  malicine 
for  months  watching  the  casket,  examining  the  lock, 
but  unable  to  find  the  key,  till,  to  his  horror,  the 
friends  bring  in  a more  dexterous  o})erator.  The  cure 
of  the  disease  soon  speaks  for  the  jierfect  workman. 
Like  a jewel-case,  which  can  be  safely  oj)ened  only  by 
one  key,  disease  has  often  to  be  unlocked.  A cure  is 
not  accomplished  till  the  sj>ecial  key  is  found. 

In  modern  times,  a class  of  2)hysicians  has  arisen, 
jiluming  themselv^es  on  their  extra-scientific  character, 
who  think  it  the  highest  attainment  of  medical  art  to 
stand  by  and  do  nothing  but  ‘‘  let  Yature  cure  the  dis- 
ease.” INIany,  very  many,  cases  of  acute,  and  thou- 
sands of  cases  of  chronic,  disease,  however,  will  not 
yield  to  expectant  “ treatment,”  even  when  the  })atient 
is  kept  at  rest,  [physiological  and  mechanical,  (•arefully 
preserved  from  all  disturbing  influences,  well  supplied 
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Avitli  nourishment,  ami  drinking  freely  of  mint-water 
to  make  him  believe  he  is  taking  medicine.  It  is 
then  that  the  gift  of  .healing,  which  the  true  j)hysician 
derives  from  the  knowledge  of  principles  or  laws 
of  cure,  comes  in  to  assist  in  extricating  the  patient 
from  the  tendency  towards  death  or  destruction  of 
organs. 

Expectant  treatment,  or  mild  medicine,  has  much  to 
answer  for  at  the  bar  of  humanity.  In  December,  1869, 
I was  siimmonal  to  \Vindsor,  at  midnight,  to  witness 
a sad  illustration  of  let  alone  treatment.  I found  the 
])atient,  aged  seventy,  suffering  from  a severe  attack  of 
broncho-pneumonia,  and  was  informed  that  for  four 
days  he  had  been  under  the  treatment  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  Ijondon  expectant  treatment  doctors. 
The  only  medicine  given  was  spirit  of  mindererus. 
As  he  was  getting  daily  worse,  the  patient’s  friends 
sent  for  Dr.  Harper,  who,  alarmed  by  the  dangerous 
predicament  of  the  patient,  telegraphed  for  me.  Al- 
though a north  wind  was  blowing,  and  the  night  frosty, 
I found  the  old  man  in  a large,  cold  room,  with  a 
very  small  fire.  He  was  semi-comatose  from  difficultand 
frequent  res|>iration  ; face  purple ; feet  oedematous  and 
cold  ; constantly  coughing,  and  with  great  difficulty  ex- 
pectorating much  frothy  blood  ; urine  scanty  and  dark  ; 
bowels  confined  for  four  days  ; the  left  side  of  the  chest 
was  dull  on  percussion  from  base  to  apex ; respiratory 
murmur  feeble,  and  crepitation  general.  By  the  aid 
of  large  fires,  surrounded  with  wet  sheets,  the  air  of  the 
room  was  warmed  and  softened.  The  sheets  were  re- 
moved from  the  bed,  and  each  of  the  lower  extremities 
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packed  in  dry  liot  flannel,  then  the  body  wra])])ed 
closely  in  blankets ; large  mustard  poultices  were  ap- 
plied along  the  spine  and  loins;  yolk  of  egg  beaten  up 
with  brandy  was  given  freely  to  rouse  the  sinking  heart; 
ten  drops  of  tincture  of  s(piills  was  administered  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  from  midnight  till  5 A.M.,  when 
the  op])ression  of  breathing  and  stupor  gradually  less- 
ened as  the  expectoration  became  free  and  the  surface 
of  the  body  warm  and  perspiring.  At  8 a.m.  all  dan- 
ger was  over,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  my  friend  Dr. 

I larper  wrote : “ I am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  a ven/ 
decided  improvement : ])iilse  83,  resj)irations  22.  His 
cough  has  become  easy,  the  breathing  much  relieved. 

II  is  appearance  is  indeed  marvellously  changed  for  the 
better.” 

Hos])ital  physicians,  accustomed  chiefly  to  recent  cases 
of  disease,  mostly  of  subacute  nature,  find  good  feeding 
and  nursing,  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  perfect  rest,  do  so 
much  for  their  patients — often  moved  from  homes  de- 
void of  any  hygienic  attribute  to  the  large  airy  wards 
of  the  hospital — that  they  are,apt  to  losefiiith  in  medi- 
cine. To  them  it  is  much  to  abstain  from  the  routine 
of  evil  drugging,  the  contrast  of  their  results  is  so  de- 
cidedly favorable  in  comparison  with  the  bleeding, 
blistering,  and  generally  lowering  treatment  of  an  age 
not  quite  gone  by ; but  away  from  the  hospital,  amongst 
varied  and  perplexing  chronic  diseases,  the  fashion  of 
“skepticism  with  regard  to  drugs”  avails  but  little. 
There  these  “ expectant  medicine  doctors”  cut  a ]>oor 
figure,  dealing  in  generalities  of  diet  and  nursing  that 
avail  but  little,  to  cure  disease.  In  ])rivate  practice,  the 
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pliysieum  finds  it  is  not  enon^li  to  advise  a generous 
diet,  witli  a good  snjiply  of  wine,  beer,  or  brandy  ; good 
nursing  and  ventilation  with  a j)lacebo  of  mint-water 
or  lavander  spirit.  The  disease  will  not  yield — the 
friends  get  impatient.  xVccurate  knowledge  of  j)rinci- 
ples  of  therapeutics  is  wanted  in  order  to  grapple  with 
the  disease,  which  the  patient  wants  to  be  cured  of  as 
speedily  as  possible.  This  neglect  of  therapeutics  re- 
acts upon  the  public  and  the  medical  profession  ; uj)on 
the  public  in  tlieir  dislike  of  the  doctor  and  his  physic. 
How  clever  it  is  thought  to  get  the  doctor’s  opinion, 
but  not  to  take  his  medicine.  F roni  the  knowledge  also 
that  his  medicines  are  given  very  much  at  haphazard, 
the  doctor  begins  to  lose  fliith  in  his  own  physic,  and 
is  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  if  the  patient  neglects 
to  take  his  prescriptions.  A true  faith  in  medicine  is 
possible  only  to  those  who  see  natural  laws  of  cure. 
A\dien  accurate  observation  and  experience  corroborate 
the  exactitude  of  law,  faith  in  medicane  becomes  un- 
swerving and  perfect.  It  is  indeed  truth  that  is 
wanted,  and  not  one-sided  advocacy  or  partial  exagger- 
ations. Not  only  truth,  but  all  truth. 

The  practical  physician  who  works,  often  wearily, 
amongst  the  sick  should  rejoice  to  join  hands  with  the 
student  of  nature,  who  in  the  same  daily  experience  of 
disease  searches  for  laws  of  cure,  and  watches  every  op- 
portunity to  interrogate  nature  as  to  the  order  of  her 
workings  in  health  and  disease. 

It  is  well  to  know  that  there  is  a force  in  nature 
often  tending  towards  recovery,  well  called  the  “ vis 
medicatrix  naturee,” — well  to  see  that  there  is  method 
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in  tills  force.  He  that  learns  this  method  is  the  one 
most  likely  to  aid  nature’s  efforts. 

“ Lot  natvire  bo  your  teacher ; 

Sweet  is  the  lore  which  nature  brings  : 

Our  meddling  intellect 

Misshapes  the  beauteous  form  of  things. 

“ We  murder  to  dissect ; 

Enough  of  science  and  of  art, 

Close  up  those  barren  leaves  : 

Come  forth,  and  bring  with  you  a heart 
That  watches  and  receives.” — Wordsworth. 


In  the  present  time  it  has  become  the  fashion  of 
extra-scientific  physicists  and  physicians,  to  sneer  at  the 
‘Sds  naturm,”  forgetting  that  there  is  no  more  absur- 
dity in  recognizing  an  organic  force  tlian  an  inorganic. 
The  “vis  natura?”  is  distinctive,  although  dependent 
upon  and  using  ordinary  inorganic  forces,  yet  ruling 
them. 

Logical-minded  as  such  men  are,  they  forget  that  it 
is  a castle  of  their  own  building  they  are  so  intent  on 
casting  down. 

In  an  age  of  imperfect  knowledge  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  chemical  school  had  done  its  best 
and  failed,  its  overthrow  was  consunimatc'il  for  the  time 
by  the  jihysicists  and  mathematicians  who  referred  all 
the  phenomena  of  life  not  to  chemical  action  but  to 
mathematical  and  physical  cruises.  Alas!  their  fine 
reasoning  was  soon  cast  to  the  winds,  and  the  school 
of  Haller  i)ut  the  extinguisher  on  the  pure  physicists, 
again  revived  in  the  present  day. 
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It  may  be  answered  it  is  just  and  reasonable  to  look 
for  reign  of  law  in  seience  founded  on  inorganic  forces, 
such  as  astronomy  or  physical  science,  whose  phenom- 
ena are  the  most  general  and  invariable,  or  on  chemis- 
try, whose  order  of  facts  is  more  complex.  Aye,  even 
the  science  of  organization,  jiliysiology,  dejxinds  on 
laws,  and  necessitates  order;  “but  we  stop  short  at 
therapeutics,”  cry  the  physicians.  “ Here  we  are  sat- 
isfied to  grope  in  the  dark.  We  do  not  search  for 
principles  in  the  forces  at  work  in  the  diseased  human 
orgiuiism  when  working  towards  recovery.  Enough 
for  us  to  stand  by  whilst  nature  cures  somehow.”  To 
observe  nature’s  method  in  the  cure  of  disease,  and  to 
find  out  her  mode  of  action,  is  still  as  mnch  neglected 
as  in  the  days  of  Galen.  Hence  it  is  that  therapeutics 
is  but  a storehouse,  truly  a rich  one,  of  facts,  waiting 
for  the  master’s  hand  to  show  the  order  of  those  facts. 
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CHAPTER  AT 

THERAPEUTICS. 

Knowledge  is  not  a shop  for  the  sale  of  commodities,  but  a 
rich  storehouse  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator  and  the  good  of 
mankind. — Bacon. 

Gross  ignorance  decries  no  difficulties  ; imperfect  knowledge 
flnds  them  out,  and  struggles  with  them.  It  must  be  perfect 
knowledge  that  overcomes  them.* 

Are  there  laws  of  therapeutics  ? is  a question  still 
asked  by  medit’al  men.  Even  one  so  accurately  trained 
as  Dr.  James  Ross  asks  the  question  in  the  Practitioner 
for  January,  1878. 

A more  important  question  is,  Have  laws  of  thera- 
peutics been  discovered?  Are  we  shutting  our  eyes 
to  tlie  truth,  and  doing  our  utmost  to  ob.scure  the 
foundations  of  law  in  therapeutics  ? 

Wh  at  a smile  of  pity  would  a similar  question  excite 
amongst  chemists  in  the  ])resent  day — Are  there  laws 
of  definite  proportion? — when  such  laws  had  already 
been  discovered  by  Dalton.  What  a reflection  upon 
tlie  science  of  therapeutics  it  is  to  see  Niemeycr,  a mind 
full  of  practical  sagacity,  kicking  against  and  refusing 
to  recognize  the  reign  of  laAv  in  therapeutics ; su]i])os- 


* Benthiim’s  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation,  vol.  ii, 
chap,  xvi,  p.  57 ; quoted  in  Grote’s  Plato,  vol.  i,  p.  x. 
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ing  himself  to  be  expounding  empirieal  science  or  the 
medicine  of  experience,  yet,  unknown  to  himself,  obey- 
ing; law  and  showino;  forth  in  detail  its  unchan<>:in(>: 
principles ! 

“In  the  early  stage,  he  gave  a few  doses  of  laud- 
anum, but  if  the  amendment  was  not  rapidly  percepti- 
ble, he  abandoned  the  opium  and  had  recourse  to  (“al- 
omel  (a  grain  every  half  hour)  and  cold  wet  packing. 
The  cold  packing  especially  relieved  the  sickness,  so 
much  so  that  patients  cried  out  for  the  renewal  of  the 
cold  as  soon  as  the  bandages  became  at  all  warm.”  * 
Thus  finding  the  harmony  of  the  law  of  similars  in 
prescribing  the  medicine  calomel  for  catarrhal  flux  of 
the  intestines,  which  has  most  power  to  cause  flux  of 
the  same  surface,  and  for  the  deadly  coldness  of  col- 
lapse the  ice-cold  water  applications. 

Just  as  absurd  as  if  Faraday  refused  to  acknowledge 
Dalton’s  law  of  atomic  proportion,  yet  in  his  life- 
work  proving  the  truth  of  that  law  under  which  every 
truth  of  chemistry  groups  itself.  In  words  refusing  to 
acknowledge  or  own  all  the  bounteous  store  that  law 
conferred  on  himself,  yet  in  his  life  proving  that  he 
was  daily  a debtor  to  that  law. 

Law  reigns  in  nature  without  governing ; obedienee 
brings  abundant  fruit.  Productiveness  becomes  the 
result  of  submission;  as  obedient  children,  not  fashion- 
ing ourselves,  becomes  the  highest  meed  of  praise  to 
the  disciple  of  truth  who  willingly  gives  an  unsparing 

* Nicmeycr  on  the  “Symptomatic  Treatment  of  Cholera,” 
Practitioner,  July  12th,  pp.  40,  41. 
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ackiioAvlcdgnicnt  of  tlie  source  from  wlicnce  lie  derives 
help.  Alas,  that  so  instructed  a man  of  science  as  the 
late  Dr.  Anstie  should  endea  vor  to  obscure  the  specific 
action  of  ipecacuanha  in  curing  sickness  as  a “vaso- 
motor stimulant,”  afraid  to  concede  so  much  to  truth 
as  to  acknowledge  that  this  action  of  the  drug  is 
according  to  the  natural  law  of  similars  ! 

“ Dr.  Ringer’s  late  work  on  therapeutics  having 
asserted  the  effect  of  small  doses  of  ipecaeuanha  in 
checking  vomiting,  the  editor  wishes  to  accumulate 
evidence  upon  this  matter.  But  he  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  should  it  be  proved,  as  seems  likely,  that 
small  doses  of  ipecacuanha  exert  a tonic  effect  upon 
the  sympathetic  system  generally,  it  will  be  the  most 
effective  lilow  yet  given  to  the  homoeopathic  theory  of 
‘similia  similibiis.’ ”* 

“ The  greatest  gap  in  the  science  of  medicine  is  to  be 
found  in  its  final  and  supreme  stage — the  stage  of 
therapeutics.  We  want  to  learn  distinctly  and  clearly 
what  is  the  action  of  drugs  and  of  other  influences 
U[)on  the  bodily  organs  and  funetions ; for  every  one 
nowadays,  I imagine,  acknowledges  that  it  is  only 
by  controlling  or  directing  the  natural  forcas  of  the 
body,  that  wo  can  reasonably  hope  to  govern  or  guide 
its  diseased  actions.  Authentic  reports  of  trials  with 
medicinal  substances  upon  the  healthy  human  body, 
must  lead  at  length,  tardily  perhaps,  but  surely,  to  a 
better  ascertainment  of  the  rules — peradventure  to  the 


* The  Editor,  The  Practitioner,  vol.  iii,  p.  281. 
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(liscoveiy  even  of  tlie  laws — by  wlii^h  our  practice 
should  be  funded.’’* 

“And  as  to  the  uses  of  medicines,  with  whicli  it  is 
a student’s  duty  to  be  acquainted,  do  you  not  see  that 
the  safest  p;uide  to  a knowledge  of  their  etfects  uj)on  a 
disordered  body  is  the  knowledge  of  their  effects  upon 
a healthy  body  ?”f 

Tn  ordinary  works  upon  “materia  mediea”  and 
therapeutics,  laws  of  cure  are  ignored ; princii)les  for 
the  selection  of  medicines  are  treated  as  quite  secondary. 
IMcdicines  are  classified  according  to  a vague  idea  of 
their  chief  action.  Those  that  act  uj)on  the  skin,  are 
called  diaphoretic ; on  the  kidneys,  diuretic;  on  the 
bowels,  purgatives ; those  that  lessen  the  heart’s  action, 
are  called  sedative ; those  which  ease  pain,  anodyne ; 
others  are  called  stimulants,  depressants,  stomachics, 
tonics,  antiperiodics,  etc.  This  artificial  classification 
effectually  destroys  the  individuality  of  each  medi- 
cine. 

The  chief  or  predominant  action  is  described  as  the 
characteristic  of  all.  This  gives  a vague  uncertainty 
and  hides  the  special  effect.  Each  medicine  has,  in 
fact,  a special  characteristic  or  selective  action,  peculiar 
to  itself,  as  well  as  sharing  generally  in  certain  proper- 
ties common  to  many. 

To  the  student  of  medicine  or  to  the  j)ractitioner, 
this  vagueness  of  arrangement  (it  does  not  deserve  the 


* Sir  Tliomas  Watson,  British  Medical  Journal,  January, 
1808. 

f Dr.  K-ing  Chambers. 
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name  of  classification)  is  utterly  useless  and  barren. 
It  begets  skepticism  and  liaphawuxl  practice.  To 
giv^e  medicine  to  act  on  the  skin  or  bowels,  may  be  as 
injurious  in  one  case  as  beneficial  to  another.  The 
real  question  at  issue  is:  What  is  tlie  principle  to 
guide  in  the  selection  of  medicinal  agents,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease,  in  what  direction  does  cure  lie ; how 
can  I aid  the  curative  process,  and  how  avoid  doing 
mischief?  If  the  Providence  of  God  works  by  definite 
curative  laws,  how  can  I discover  and  use  this  knowl- 
c<lge  ? “ Our  chief  difficulty  in  comprehending  nature 

is  her  simplicity — the  multitude  and  boundless  variety 
of  results  which  she  educes  from  one  law.”* 

Each  medicine  has  its  own  special  or  individual 
physiological  action  on  some  organ  or  function  of  the 
human  body  in  health.  This  j)hysiologi(al  action  is 
the  reflex  of  the  condition  of  the  organ  affected. 

The  ])hysiological  action  of  medicinal  agents  stands 
in  some  positive  relationship  to  its  curative  action  in 
disease.  In  most  cases  that  relationship  is  either  of 
similarity  or  of  contrariety.  Some  few  instances  seem 
to  stand  out,  as  of  no  apparent  relationship,  but  they 
are  few,  and  deeper  investigation  brings  them  in  amen- 
able to  one  or  the  other.  Each  law  has  its  own  way 
or  behavio]’,  so  to  speak. 

lA)oking  to  the  observation  of  facts,  a])art  from  the 
theoretic  speculations,  two  j)rimary  laws  of  thcraj)eut- 
ics  unfold  themselves.  As  Galvani  and  Earaday  have 
afforded  names  for  Galvanism  and  Earadism,  those  two 


* G.  H.  Lewis,  in  Cornhill  Magazine,  October,  1860,  p.  431. 
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laws  of  therapeutics  may  well  be  called  Galen’s  law,  or 
the  antipathic,  founded  upon  the  rule  of  “ contraria 
eontrariis,”  and  Hahnemann’s,  or  the  homoeopathic 
law,  founded  upon  the  relationshii)  of  siniilai's. 

AMien  the  relationship  of  the  medicinal  action  is 
contrary  to  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  disease,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  doses  large  enough  to  produce  the  full 
physiological  or  primary  action.  Such  doses  must  also 
be  frequently  repeated,  and  for  a long  time,  so  that  by 
a succession  of  repressing  actions,  the  disease  may  be 
kept  suspended  or  beaten  down,  as  directly  the  drug 
action  is  sus})ended  the  diseased  activity  reappeal’s. 
Thus  the  action  of  bromide  of  potassium  is  exactly  the 
opposite  to  epilepsy.  It  })roduces  “sleejiiness  in  the 
daytime,  a decidcKl  lack  of  will  and  of  mental  activity, 
dulnessof  the  senses,  drooping  of  the  head,  consider- 
able weakness  of  body,  and  a somnolent  tottering  gait. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  dose  must  be  large  enough  to  pro- 
duce an  evident,  though  not  complete,  anaisthcsia  of 
the  fauces  and  iqiper  part  of  the  })harvnx  and  larynx.” 
“Small  doses  are  useless:  we  ought,  therefore,  partic- 
ularly in  epilepsy,  in  tetanus,  in  neuralgia,  in  reflex 
jiaralysis,  in  angina  pectoris,  in  whooping-cough,  to 
give  as  large  doses  as  can  safely  be  borne.  In  affec- 
tions like  tetanus,  in  which  there  is  an  antagonism  be- 
tween the  complaint  and  the  remedy,  at  the  same  time 
that  we  must  be  giving  every  hour  or  every  half-hour 
a fresh  dose  of  the  remedy,  we  must  be  carefully  watch- 
ing for  the  disappearance  of  the  symptoms  of  the  ner- 
vous aflection  and  their  replacement  by  the  symptoms 
of  poisoning  by  the  remedy.  In  a ease  of  which  I 
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know  the  details,  Dr.  F.  G.  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
cessation  of  tetanic  symptoms;  Imt,  unfortunately,  new 
doses  of  opium  were  given  after  that  cessation,  and  the 
patient  died  of  poisoning  by  opium.”* 

In  the  treatment  of  epilepsy  by  the  bromides,  to  use 
the  words  of  Brown-Sequard,  “ The  quantity  of  these 
medicines  to  be  taken  each  day  must  be  large  enough 
to  })roduce  an  evident,  though  not  complete,  amesthesia 
of  the  fauces  and  upi)er  part  of  the  j^harynx  and  larynx, 
also  an  acne-like  eruption  on  the  face,  neck,  shoulders, 
etc.” 

“ It  is  never  safe  for  a patient  to  be  even  only  one 
day  without  his  medicine,  so  long  as  he  has  not  been 
at  least  fifteen  or  sixteen  months  quite  free  from  attacks. 
Indeed,  it  is  very  frequently  the  case  that  patients  ne- 
glecting tins  rnle  are  seized  again  Muth  fits  after  an  im- 
mnnity  of  several  or  of  many  months,  one,  two,  or 
only  a few  more  days  after  the  interruption  of  the 
treatment — in  sev^eral  cases,  after  an  apparent  cure  of 
ten,  eleven,  or  twelve  months,  and  in  one  instance  of 
thirteen  months  and  a few  days.” 

Most  of  the  therapeutic  uses  of  the  bromides  have  a 
distinct  relationship  to  the  physiological  action  of 
“ contraria  contrariis,”  necessitating  the  use  of  largo 
doses  frequently  re})eatcd  ; yet  in  a few  cases  the  rela- 
tionshiji  is  that  of  “ similars,”  and  the  small  dose  is 
sufficient. 

“Such  symptoms  as  sudden  numbness,  coldness, 
deadness,  or  ])ricking  in  one  or  more  limbs ; sudden 
distressing,  but  indefinable  feelings  in  the  epigastrium. 


* Dr.  Brown-Sequard,  Lancet,  March  10,  1866. 
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abdomen,  or  liypogastrium,  anxiety  or  fluttering  of  the 
lieart.” 

“ In  such  cases  the  symptoms  are  due  to  a derange- 
ment of  the  load  circulation,  in  consequence  of  a mor- 
bid state  of  the  vaso-motor  system  of  nerves.  They 
may  be  diminislied  and  entirely  removed  by  the  use  of 
brondde  of  })otassium  in  sucli  moderate  doses  as  ten  or 
five  grains  twice  or  three  times  daily.”* * * § 

In  a very  large  experience  Dr.  McGregor  has  nev^er 
been  able  to  cure  a single  c*asc  of  epilepsy  by  bromide 
of  potassium,  though  he  has  found  it  a most  valuable 
agent  in  the  mitigation  of  the  disease.f 

Fhymstigma. — The  opposite  of  strychnia,  directly 
and  powerfully  diminishes  the  reflex  activity  of  the 
S[)inal  cord.  As  a remedy  for  tetanus  the  dose  must 
therefore  be  continued  in  increasing  quantities  until  this 
physiological  action  is  produced,  or  until  the  sedative 
action  of  the  drug  is  carried  to  a dangerous  extent,  or 
until  constant  nausea  and  vomiting  compels  us  to  de- 
sist.;}; 

A case  of  traumatic  tetanus  is  related  by  Dr.  Ebeii 
AVhitson  in  which  })hysostigma  was  used.  It  requires 
two  grains  of  the  alcoholic  extract  repeated  every 
quarter-hour  for  three  or  four  doses  to  produce  any 
good  effect.  The  disease  lasted  46  days.  For  43  days 
the  physostigma  was  used,  1020  grains  of  the  alcoholic 
extract  were  given,  equal  to  34  ounces  of  the  powder 
of  the  bean.§ 

* Dr.  Russell  Reynolds,  The  Practitioner,  vol.  i,  p.  15. 

f Edinburgh  Medical  Review,  October,  1869. 

I Dr.  Frazer,  The  Practitioner,  vol.  i,  p.  86. 

§ The  Practitioner,  vol.  iv,  p.  210. 
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CHAPTER  YL 
Hahnemann’s  eaw  op  simii.ars. 

The  organ  or  function  upon  which  a medicine  in 
full  doses  acts  in  health  is  influeuced  by  it  Mdien  dis- 
cjised  for  good  or  evil,  for  a longer  or  shorter  time. 
When  the  relationshij)  is  in  the  direction  of  similarity, 
the  diseased  organ  or  function  is  influenced  to  exj>el 
the  disease,  as  nature  does  not  allow  two  similar*  dis- 
eases to  exist  at  the  same  time  in  the  economy ; the 
action  of  the  medicine,  on  account  of  its  similarity, 
searches  out  the  exact  scat  of  disease,  and,  like  a touch 
of  the  Mdu])  on  a sensitive  part,  it  rouses  and  energizes 
the  organic  force,  vdiich  reacts  to  expel  the  dise<‘ised 
action.  The  medicine  whose  relationship  is  similar 
goes  direct  to  the  diseased  organ,  and  exj)cnds  most  of 
its  force  on  that  organ,  whereas  the  action  which  is  dis- 
similar or  antagonistic  to  the  disease  expends  itself  on 
the  entire  economy  as  avcII  as  on  the  diseased  portion. 

The  disease  most  akin  to  small-])ox  is  vaccinia,  the 
natural  production  of  Avhich  on  the  people  engaged  in 
milking  the  cows  in  Gloucestershire  was  found  to  ren- 
der them  proof,  or  nearly  so,  against  the  contagion  of 

* “ Two  fevers  cannot  exist  in  the  human  bod\'  at  the  same 
time,  the  stronger  arrests  or  displaces  the  weaker.” — John 
Hunter. 
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small-pox.  Observinji;  this  result,  Jemier  pro})osed  to 
use  the  mild  disease,  vaccine,  as  a preventive  of  the 
severe  disease,  small-|x)x.  How  simple,  but  what  a 
precious  boon  to  humanity!* 

Ill  this  ])reventiou  of  disease  by  similarity.  Nature 
may  yet  show  herself  more  bountiful  than  man  thinks; 
not  a step-mother,  as  J)r.  llauo;hton  calls  her. 

In  1850  a gentleman  from  Chelmsford  consulted 
me  for  his  child,  aged  four  years,  sulfering  from  eczema. 
The  disease  had  existed  for  three  years  and  a half, 
since  the  child  had  been  vaccinated,  at  the  age  of  three 
months.  Soon  afterwards  a vesicular  eruption  came 
out  all  over  the  body.  This  caused  the  most  distress- 
ing irritation  and  suffering  to  the  poor  child,  especially 
at  night — so  much  so  that  the  sheets  were  generally 
discolored  with  blood,  from  the  effects  of  scratching. 
For  the  first  year  she  was  treated,  unsuccessfully,  by 
the  family  doctor;  afterwards,  for  a time,  by  a well- 
known  Ijondon  skin  doctor,  but  without  relief.  After 
eighteen  months  of  suffering  under  ordinary  tre^itment, 
she  was  brought  to  London,  and  put  under  the  care  of 
a very  clever  homoeopath,  who  treated  her  medicinnily 
and  dietdically  for  nine  months,  without  any  relief. 
The  ]>arents  then  took  her  to  a hydropathic  establish- 
ment for  three  months,  and  subsequently  continued  the 
hydropathic  treatment  at  home  for  four  months  longer, 
making  free  use  of  the  pack,  but  also  without  benefit. 
Then,  in  despair,  they  gave  up  all  treatment  for  a time. 
Still  the  poor  child  got  no  better,  suffering  sadly  every 


* Dr.  Anstie,  Practitioner. 
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night  from  irritation  and  sleeplessness.  The  })arents 
then  brought  lier  to  consult  me.  After  a carefid  ex- 
amination into  the  history  of  the  ease  and  of  the  treat- 
ment, I said  to  the  j)arcnts,  much  to  their  surprise,  that 
tlie  only  mode  of  cure  which  seemed  to  me  likely  to 
succeed  was  homoeopathic,  but  not  medicinal ; viz.,  to 
revaccinate  the  child — the  principle  of  “ similia  siniili- 
bus”  suggesting  the  remedy.  I watched  for  some 
weeks,  in  order  to  find  a perfectly  healthy  infant  from 
whom  to  })rocure  good  vaccine;  then  sent  for  the  child, 
and  revaccinatcd  her.  On  the  eighth  day  after  vac- 
cination slight  fever  came  on ; hundreds  of  vaccine 
vesicles  aj)peared  all  over  the  back,  shoulders,  arms,  and 
chest.  Five  or  six  days  afterwards  they  gradually 
dried  up  like  ordinary  vaccine  vesicles,  and  gradually 
the  eczema  lessened;  and  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
weeks,  the  disease,  which  had  existed  for  u])wards  of 
three  and  a half  years,  entirely  disji})pcared,  and  the 
child  permanently  recovered  health  and  strength.  The 
jicrfect  and  speedy  cure  of  the  child’s  disease  induced 
the  jiarents  at  once  to  have  two  younger  children  vac- 
cinated, which  up  to  this  they  would  not  allow.* 

The  action  of  diuretics  is  very  closely  allied  to  the 
process  at  work  in  certain  disejises  of  the  skin.  The 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  such  is  well  illustrated  by 
Dr.  Tilbury  Fox. 

Mr.  George  Critchett,  in  his  address  at  the  London 
Hospital  in  1859,  said : “ The  present  ])lan  in  the  treat- 
ment of  pannus,  or  vascular  oj)acity  of  the  cornea,  the 


* Lancet,  December  18tli,  1808. 
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result  of  ])uriilent  or  Eoyptiun  o])lithaliuia,  and  the 
cause  of  blindness  to  so  inaiiy  of  our  soldiers  in  the 
East,  is  to  inoculate  the  eye  with  })nrnlent  matter,  and 
the  result  in  my  own  practice,  as  much  as  in  that  of 
others,  has  been  in  several  instances  the  recovery  of 
useful  sight.”* 

]\L,  £et.  52,  suffered  many  years  from  irritating  j)iis- 
tnles  on  the  face.  After  revaccination,  to  my  surprise 
the  vaccine  pustules  on  the  arm  secreted  matter  freely 
for  three  months.  The  chronic  eruption  on  the  face 
altogether  ceased,  and  did  not  return,  even  after  the 
vaccine  pnstnles  ceased  to  discharge. 

A lady,  aged  thirty-two,  had  suffered  for  six  years 
from  fre<]uently-recurring  attacks  of  ])aiuful  spasms  of 
the  gall-ducts,  caused  by  the  passing  of  inspissated  bile 
and  of  gall-stones.  Many  of  the  atta(*ks  ended  in  tem- 
})orary  jaundice.  T^ear  after  year  she  went  the  round 
of  most  of  the  Ijondon  physicians  distingnishcd  in  dis- 
eases of  the  liver,  including  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  Dr. 
Budd,  Dr.  Bnrrowes,  and  many  others.  Notwithstand- 
ing every  care  in  diet,  and  in  the  use  of  various  medi- 
cines for  many  years,  she  continued  snbject  to  those  fre- 
(picntly-recnrring  attacks,  the  cause  of  which  neither 
medicine,  diet,  baths,  nor  exercise  seemed  able  to  cure, 
aud  nothing  to  relieve  except  emetics  of  ipecacuanha. 
She  consulted  me  in  1854,  and  1 prescribed  various 
medicines  for  many  months,  without  benefit.  Reflecting 
on  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  bile  and  of  the  gall- 
dncts,  I laid  aside  all  ordinary  medicines  for  a natural 


* Dr.  McCall  Anderson,  Lancet,  November  20th,  1869. 
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one,  and  prescribed  ten  grains  of  inspissated  ox-gall 
three  times  a day,  three  honrs  after  meals.  The  effect 
of  this  was  magical : the  attacks  lessened  in  frequency, 
and  after  a few  weeks  ceased  altogether.  F or  many  years 
she  remained  perfecitly  cured. 

The  simplicity  of  the  means  of  cure  in  this  case  stands 
out  in  a most  singular  relationship  to  the  complexity 
and  variety  of  medicines  which  she  had  used  for  six 
years  without  any  relief.  Out  of  a hundred  keys  there 
may  be  one  only  that  will  open  the  lock.  In  the  hu- 
man frame  it  is  an  untold  blessing  to  be  enabled 
promptly  to  fix  upon  that  one  key  without  trying  the 
ninety  and  nine — every  useless  trial  more  or  less  injur- 
ing the  delicate  mechanism  of  the  the  lock — the  fragile 
human  body. 

As  another  illustration.  A middle-aged  woman  had 
been  suffering  for  many  years  from  the  most  agonizing 
attacks  of  spasms,  with  vomiting  of  sour  fluid.  She 
had  been  treated  by  several  doctors  with  oidy  pallia- 
tive relief,  chiefly  by  large  doses  of  alkalies,  which, 
however,  had  no  effect  on  the  cure  of  the  cause — the 
acidity.  This  returned  as  badly  as  ever  directly  the 
use  of  the  soda  was  discontinued.  For  three  years  she 
had  also  tried  ordinary  homoeopathic  medicines,  in  tinc- 
ture and  globules,  without  benefit.  I prescribed  the 
juice  of  a lemon  in  a little  water  twice  a day,  about 
two  hours  after  meals.  A three  weeks’  course  of  this 
permanently  cured  the  cause  and  the  result,  viz.,  the 
acidity  and  the  spasms. 

It  was  the  knowledge  of  the  true  law  of  cure  which 
indicated  the  selection  of  the  remedy. 
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“ Of  the  actual  reineclics  used  for  the  cheeking  of 
the  further  escape  of  blood,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant is  venesection.”  “ Herein  we  are  guilty  of  homoe- 
opathy: to  prevent  bleeding,  we  draw  blood.”* 

The  application  of  leeches  often  exerts  a specific  or 
directly  curative  action  in  local  vascular  congestion. 

IMrs. , aged  twenty-six,  for  five  or  six  years  had 

frequent  miscarriages  but  no  living  child.  In  1869  she 
suffered  much  during  the  course  of  early,  pregnancy 
from  pain  over  the  iliac  region  and  along  the  course 
of  the  femoral  vein,  with  frequent  gushes  of  blood  and 
threatenings  of  miscarriage.  After  the  application  of 
four  leeches  over  the  ri<>:ht  ovarian  reg-ion  the  bleedino: 
ceased,  and  she  went  to  her  full  time  without  a bad 
symptom.  To  hit  upon  the  exact  pkice  to  apply  leeches 
is  of  great  consequence.  If  applied  to  the  foot  or  thigh, 
in  this  case,  it  would  probably  have  brought  on  mis- 
ctirriage — exactly  opposite  to  their  effect  over  the  ova- 
rian region. 

“Strychnia  in  Tetanus. — We  know  that  strychnia 
acts  upon  the  spinal  cord,  affecting,  apj)arently,  those 
parts  and  those  functions  of  the  cord  which  are  affected 
in  tetanus;  and  in  so  fatal  a malady  it  would  be  jus- 
tifiable, I conceive,  to  give  the  strychnia  in  the  hoj)e 
that  it  might  occasion  a morbid  action  which  would 
supersede  the  morbid  action  of  the  disease,  and  yet  be 
less  perilous  and  more  manageable  than  it.  This, 
were  it  successful,  would  be  a cure  according  to  the 


* Sir  Thomas  Watson,  vol.  i,  p.  265. 
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Ilalinemannic  doctrine — ^similia  similibus  curantiir 
a doctrine  much  older,  liowever,  than  ITahnemanii.”* 
Dr.  Owen  Rees,  in  the  Guy's  Hospital  Report  for 
1855,  says  that  in  many  cases  of  alkaline  urine  with 
])hosphates,  he  has  found  an  alkaline  treatment  cure, 
after  the  unavailing  exhibition  of  mineral  acids. 

Dr.  King  Chambers,  in  his  Digestion  and  its  De- 
rangements (}).  173),  advises  the  use  of  alkalies  in  c*ascs 
of  acidity,  but  he  says  that  “ if  taken  before  a meal 
they  seem  to  augment  the  excess  of  acid.”  “ In  that 
case,”  he  says,  ‘Cm  exactly  opposite  coui*se  of  treat- 
ment seems  indicjated,”  which  he  found  successful, 
giving  dilute  acids  to  cure  the  acidity. 

Dr.  Georo-e  Johnson’s  suvo-estion  of  the  administra- 

o oo 

tion  of  «istor  oil  in  cholera,  failed  because  the  dose 
])rescribed  was  too  large,  and  too  frequently  repeated  ; 
a teaspoonful  of  castor  oil  every  hour  was  too  much 
even  for  cholera.  The  dose,  untrue  to  the  laws  of 
similars,  from  which  it  was  derived,  caused  the  prac- 
tice to  fall  into  disrepute.  The  adion  of  ca.stor  oil  is 
roughly  analogous  to  the  profuse  jmrging  of  cholera  ; 
the  frequently  repeated  large  dose  left  no  time  for  re- 
action, i.  e.,  cessation  of  the  disease. 

]Mr.  McNamara,  who  was  })upil  and  house  physi- 
cian under  Dr.  George  Johnson,  at  King’s  College 
Hospital,  during  the  cholera  e})idemic  of  1854,  and 
subsequently  had  a vast  experience  of  cholera  in  Cal- 
cutta, was  ])redisposed  to  think  well  of  the  eliminative 
treatment  of  cholera,  and  applied  it  on  a large  scale 


* Sir  Thomas  Watson. 
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with  enthusiasm,  and  on  the  full  understanding  of 
Dr.  Johnson’s  views.  He  deelares  that  the  mortality 
was  frightful,  and  that  he  had  completely  abandoned 
the  method. 

Dr.  Young,  of  Florence,  is  much  wiser  than  Dr.  G. 
Johnson,  for  he  administei’s  castor  oil  in  diarrhoea,  in 
doses  of  four  to  six  drops.* 

F rom  the  absence  of  recognized  laws  of  cure,  many 
most  valuable  remedies  have  gone  out  of  use,  becoming 
displaced  by  new  remedies,  and  finally  lost  sight  of; 
whereas,  if  brought  into  relation  with  a definite  law, 
the  remedy  would  never  have  been  thus  lost  sight 
of.  Hydrocyanic  acid  vapor  is  a most  valuable  agent 
in  the  treatment  of  chronic  ophthalmia.  It  sets  up 
a fresh  inflammatory  action  which  displaces  the  old 
one. 

Dr.  Turnbull,  in  his  book  on  The  line  of  the  Vapor 
of  Hydrocyaiiw  Acid  in  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  in  de- 
scribing the  effect  of  the  vapor  in  cases  of  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  eye,  relates  that  in  most  cases  the 

* “ In  Italy  acute  diarrhoea  is  one  of  the  commonest  affec- 
tions the  physician  has  to  treat.  During  three  years  I have 
made  note  of  upwards  of  a hundred  cases,  in  patients  ranging 
from  three  months  to  seventy  years  of  age,  and  in  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  the  whole,  no  medicine  was  used  but  the  (castor 
oil)  emulsion. 

“ In  five  typieal  cases  relief  was  afforded  by  this  oil  in  pe- 
riods varying  from  one  to  five  days. 

“ I have  given  it  in  every  form  of  diarrhoea.  When  the  diar- 
rhoea is  chronic,  and  the  stools  contain  mucus,  I usually  in- 
crease the  dose  to  from  four  to  six  drops.” — “On  the  Use  of 
Castor  Oil  in  Diarrhoea,”  by  Dr.  Young,  of  Florence.  Prac- 
titioner, March,  1875. 
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va})or  excited  vascular  congestion,  increased  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eye,  whieli  lasted  for  several  hours  after 
each  a])})lieation ; here,  in  fact,  the  fresh  inflammation 

curing  the  chronic.  A patient  of  mine  (Mr.  C ) 

suffered  for  six  weeks  from  a severe  attack  of  iritis,  for 
which  he  had  been  treated  by  the  most  powerful  ap- 
plications and  medicines  without  relief.  After  a few 
applications  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  vapor,  the  affected 
eye  was  perfectly  cured.  Delighted  with  the  rapid 
cure,  he  thought  that  he  would  improve  the  vision  of 
the  sound  eye  by  an  application  of  the  hydrocyanic 
acid  vapor.  This  brought  on  a most  violent  attack  of 
iritis  in  the  sound  eye. 

Exophll mimic  Goitre. — A young  lady  (Miss  E ), 

aged  twenty-four,  was  brought  to  me  in  1850,  suffering 
from  enlargement  of  the  neck,  throbbing  and  distension 
of  the  eyes,  which  looked  as  if  protruding  from  their 
sockets;  she  also  complained  of  distressing,  headache. 
For  some  months  she  had  been  under  the  care  of  the 
family  attendant  at  Canonbury,  who  administered 
small  doses  of  iodine.  The  })atient  getting  no  better, 
this  gentleman  took  her  to  the  late  Sir  11.  Jlrodie,  who 
prescribed  large  doses  of  iodide  without  any  relief. 
She  then  consulted  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  who  pre- 
scribed iodide  of  iron ; this  aggravated  the  headache, 
and  did  not  relieve  the  enlargement  of  the  neck,  nor 
the  distended  eyeballs.  She  then  consulted  me ; I 
recognized  the  disease  as  exophthalmic  goitre,  from  Dr. 
Graves’s  admirable  description,  although  up  to  that 
time  I had  never  treated  a case  of  it.  I knew  that 
belladonna  caused  in  the  heulthy  human  subject,  head- 
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ache,  with  throbbing  in  the  lieatl  and  eyes,  with  vascu- 
lar excitement.  Of  this  I prescribed  four  drops  of 
the  tincture  three  times  a day.  It  afforded  immediate 
relief  to  the  headache,  gradually  lessened  the  swelling 
of  the  neck  and  the  protrusion  of  the  eyes.  It  was 
taken  regularly  for  about  six  weeks,  and  the  cure 
})roved  jiermanent,  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  I ever 
witnessed.  In  the  treatment  of  exophthalmic  goitre, 
this  ease  is,  I believe,  the  first  case  of  the  successful 
use  of  belladonna  in  that  disease.  I published  this 
case  in  the  British  Journal  of  Homoeopathy,  vol.  xxv, 
in  1867. 

Miss , £et.  nineteen,  suffered  for  three  years,  all 

through  the  summer,  from  the  worst  form  of  hay 
asthma,  producing  sneezing,  coryza,  redness  of  the 
eyes,  dyspnoea,  with  dry  wheezing  and  cough.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  summer  of  1868  she  consulted  me. 
I prescribed  arsenic  (Fowler’s  .solution),  four  drops 
three  times  a day,  with  immetliate  benefit;  so  much  so 
that  she  was  enabled  to  live  in  London  (Euston  Square) 
all  the  summer.  The  occasional  use  for  three  or  four 
days  of  the  ai’senie  kept  her  in  perfect  comfort,  although 
the  previous  three  years  she  found  no  relief  till  she 
went  to  the  sejiside. 

Dr.  Copland,  in  his  Didionary  of  P radical  3Iedicine, 
narrates  a most  instructive  case.  Being  summoned  to 
a young  lady  who  had  suffered  for  twenty-four  hours 
from  violent  palpitation  of  heart,  to  the  surpri.se  of  the 
})arcnts  he  prescribed  a cup  of  the  .strongest  green  tea, 
which,  in  a person  in  health,  easily  excites  palpitation. 
It  speedily  relieved  her. 
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December,  1861. — A gentleman  called  on  me,  hav- 
ing suffered  for  a fortnight  witli  most  distressing  irri- 
tation of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  night  and  day, 
causing  constantly  recurring  painful  micturition.  For 
a fortnight  he  had  been  taking  full  doses  of  bicarbo- 
nate of  potash  with  tincture  of  henbane,  without  relief. 
I prescribed  ten  drops  of  pure  tincture  of  cantharides 
in  six  ounces  of  water,  one-sixth  part  every  four  hours. 
The  first  dose  relieved,  and  two  days’  use  of  it  per- 
fectly cured  him. 

Another  case  illustrates  tlie  specific  action  of  can- 
tharis.  A gentleman,  aged  forty-four,  living  near 
Liverpool,  had  suffered  for  four  days  from  total  sup- 
pression of  urine,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  hot  baths, 
hot  fomentations,  and  \airious  medicines  prescribed  by 
two  local  doctors,  Not  a drop  of  urine  was  secreted 
till  five  drops  of  strong  tincture  of  cantharides  was  ad- 
ministered on  the  fourth  day  by  his  young  brother,  my 
assistant.  Within  half  an  hour,  urine  began  to  flow, 
and  after  a second  dose  of  the  same,  the  secretion  v^as 
gradually  restored.  The  knowledge  of  direct  thera- 
peutical laws  })laced  the  youth  in  a ])osition,  as  far  as 
the  patient’s  welfare  was  concerned,  far  ahead  of  those 
two  “experienced”  medical  men.  What  a boon  to 
humanity  thus  to  be  saved  from  losing  time  in  trying 
indirect  means  ! It  brings  remedies  into  the  condition 
of  positive  agents,  to  search  out  the  diseiised  organ,  and 
to  rouse  the  susj)ended  or  vitiated  functions. 

“ ^\dlilc  the  discharge  of  gleet  is  whitish  or  oj)aque, 
two  or  three  drops  of  copaiba  in  frequent  doses  is  often 
useful ; and  when  the  prostate  has  lost  its  tenderness 
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if  proased  by  tlie  finger,  one  or  two  drops  of  tincture 
of  eantharides,  in  plain  water,  four  times  in  twenty- 
four  lionrs,  is  also  sometimes  magical  in  its  effect.”* 

A lady  suffered  from  total  obstruction  of  the  bowels 
for  upwards  of  a month.  After  the  unavailing  use  of 
injections  and  of  purgatives,  including  croton  oil,  the 
obstruction  yielded  to  a large  dose — three  grains  of 
acetate  of  lead  with  as  much  calomel,  and  one  grain  of 
opium,  prescribed  by  an  old  country  doctor.  In  a case 
of  obstruction  of  the  bowels  of  fifteen  days’  duration,  I 
prescribed  one  grain  of  acetate  of  lead  in  a tablesj)oon- 
ful  of  distilled  water.  AVithin  eight  hours  free  evac- 
uation of  the  lower  bowel  followed,  although  injections, 
strong  j)urgatives,  and  galvanism  had  failed  to  relieve. 
The  cause  of  the  obstruction  being  a scirrhous  tumor, 
tlie  relief  was  but  temporary. 

In  mental  diseases  the  knowledge  of  “ similia  simili- 
bus  ” is  of  signal  use.  F or  vicious  habits  or  destructive- 
ness do  not  substitute  a killing  torpor,  rather  fresh  activ- 
ity and  healthy  pursuits.  Goethe,  in  Wilhelm  Meister, 
describes  an  old  physician  highly  succe.ssfnl  in  the  cure 
of  mental  diseases,  whose  principle  it  was  to  fix  upon 
the  morbidly  active  tendency  of  each  patient,  and  give 
that  tendency  incessant  occupation,  so  as  to  use  up  the 
nerve-force,  that,  allowed  to  accumulate,  only  irritated 
mind  and  body. 

A singidar  case  was  related  some  years  ago  in  one 
of  the  journals,  by  the  physician  of  a lunatic  asylum. 
One  patient,  most  dangerously  violent,  destroyed  every 
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particle  of  grass  in  the  garden,  eating  it  all ! Taking 
tlie  hint  from  this,  the  doctor  sup})licd  the  ])atient  with 
an  unlimited  quantity  of  green  vegetables.  This  proved 
the  main  agent  in  his  cure.  This  case  is  a beautiful 
illustration  of  what  a marvellous  ])ower  the  laws  of 
cure  become  to  the  true  physician,  alive  to  every  pos- 
sible apj>lication  of  the  laws,  suggesting  many  things — 
baths,  external  applications,  diet,  exercise,  moral  man- 
agement— which  might  not  enter  the  mind  without  the 
j)rompting  of  law.  Then,  indeed,  the  physician  finds 
that  the  truest  direction  of  cure  is  to  get  out  of  the  at- 
titude of  antagonism  to  natui'e. 

Brain-force  becomes  morbid  through  idleness,  often 
“ vents  itself”  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stom- 
ach and  bowels — simulating  diarrhoea  or  dysentery. 
A youth,  about  eleven,  was  brought  to  me,  having 
suffered  from  chronic  dysentery  for  a year.  Looking 
at  the  large  head,  active  temperament,  and  irritable, 
restless  manner  of  the  boy,  1 asked  the  father  if  the 
boy  went  to  school  ? “Oh,  no !”  said  the  father,  “all 
the  lessons  are  laid  aside,  and  he  has  had  every  ojipor- 
tunity  of  careful  treatment,  yet  he  gets  no  better.”  To 
which  I answered,  “ It  is  hard  work  and  oceujiation 
the  boy  wants,  and  not  rest  and  coddling.”  A few 
weeks’  daily  use  of  gymnastics  perfectly  cured  what  a 
yeiir’s  medication  failed  to  do. 

]\Ir.  George  Combe,  in  his  work  on  America  nar- 
rates his  visiting  a physician,  who  lamented  to  him 
most  piteously  the  sad  conduct  of  his  a]>prentice,  who 
had  broken  almost  every  window  and  door  in  the  house, 
from  morning  to  night  destroying  something,  hinges 
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or  locks,  doors  or  'windows ; that  lie  tried  every  means 
of  correction,  flogging  and  starving,  but  all  in  vain. 
Ijooking  at  the  large  active  brain  of  the  boy,  a hapjiy 
thought  suggested  itself, — to  use  strong  exercise  to  cure 
the  boy’s  destructiveness.  Aceordingly,  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  doctor  got  up  at  six  o’clock,  took  the  boy  to 
the  wood-house,  and  gave  him  all  the  wood  for  the 
day’s  use  to  cut  up.  At  this  he  worked  most  cheer- 
fully. For  the  first  day  during  his  ajiprenticeship 
there  was  no  mischief  done.  The  brisk  exercise  made 
him  so  hajijiy  that  he  no  longer  needed  the  do(;tor  to 
call  him,  but  regularly  every  morning  cut  up  enough 
wood  for  the  day’s  consumption,  and  never  again  gave 
his  master  any  trouble. 

Dr.  George  Johnson,  in  one  of  his  lectures  upon 
overwork  of  the  mind,  from  distress  and  anxiety,  says : 
“It  is  not  without  interest  to  remark  that  in  many 
cases  we  can  cure  those  patients  of  their  bad  dreams, 
and  of  their  drowsiness,  by  giving  an  opiate  ^at  bedtime 
for  a few  nights  in  succession.” 

The  Injiuence  of  a Suit  of  Clothes. — A refractory 
]iatient  at  Colney  Hatch  was  in  the  Irnbit  of  tearing 
his  clothes  into  shreds.  Mr.  Tyerman,  one  of  the 
medical  officers,  ordered  him  to  be  dressed  in  a bran 
new  suit.  The  poor  man,  a tailor  by  trade,  either 
from  a professional  aiipreciation  of  the  value  of  his 
new  habiliments,  or  from  being  touched  by  this  mark 
of  attention,  respected  their  integrity,  and  from  that 
moment  rapidly  recovered.  Before  leaving  the  a.sylum, 
he  stated  that  he  owed  his  cure  to  the  good  effect  pro- 
duced upon  his  mind  by  being  intrusted  with  this  new 
suit  of  clothes. 
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Ill  tlic  Thnca  iiewsjinpcr  of  June  17tli,  1856,  a pain- 
ful ca‘^c  is  related.  An  old  jiauper  lunatic  became 
quarrelsome,  and  striudv  the  doctor  of  the  asylum. 
]<\)r  this  the  nnfoi’tunate  man  was  punished  l)y  a cold 
shower-bath  for  lialf  an  hour,  and  a poM’erful  dose  of 
tartar  emetic,  a few  minutes  after  which  he  died. 
When  the  surgeon  and  three  or  four  attendants  were 
forcing  the  poor  unhappy  creature  into  the  dreaded 
cold  shower-bath,  he  begged  ])iteously  to  be  “sent  to 
work  on  the  farm  ” in  place  of  the  cold  shower-bath. 

How  natural  it  would  have  been  to  cure  the  old 
man’s  violence  by  hard  work  rather  than  cause  his 
death  by  600  gallons  of  cold  water  showered  down 
upon  his  head  in  twenty-eight  minutes. 

“Give  the  patient  a draught  made  from  the  root  of 
mandrake  in  a smaller  dose  than  will  induce  mania.” 
This  in  order  to  cure  mania.* 

Let  us  not  forget  that  our  success  depends  very 
much  on  going  with,  and  not  thwarting  or  destroy- 
ing, the  “vis  medicatrix  natime;”  the  true  physician  is 
ready  to  ascribe  a due  credit  to  nature  as  well  as  to  art, 
the  handmaiden  of  nature.  In  the  end  all  exaggera- 
tion defeats  itself.  It  is  absurd  to  ascribe  all  our  suc- 
cess to  our  treatment,  or  to  ignore  the  natural  force  in 
the  organism  which  struggles  to  right  itself.  The 
truest  confidence  comes  from  an  open,  honest  study  of 
vdiat  nature  can  do,  and  of  what  she  cannot  do. 

Laws  of  thera]:»euties  keej)  before  the  doctor’s  mind 
all  true  curative  actions,  tell  when  it  is  safe  abruptly 
to  arrest  disease,  and  at  times  they  indicate  that  to  cure 
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quickly  may  set  up  a far  greater  evil  than  the  original 
disease.  A gentleman  living  at  Saffron  IValdon  had 
been  for  yeiirs  subject  to  humid  asthma,  aggravated 
by  a soft  polypus  in  the  nose.  This  for  several  years 
secreted  such  an  amount  of  mucus  that  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  use  five  or  six  pocket-handkerchiefs  a day. 
Two  celebrated  London  surgeons  at  different  times 
tried  to  extract  the  polypus,  but,  fortunately  for  the 
})atient,  only  succeeded  in  tearing  away  a part.  The 
j)olypus  continued  to  secrete  freely;  as  long  as  it  did 
so  his  general  health  continued  good.  Some  time 
afterwards  the  polypus  grew  backwards,  j)rcssing  upon 
the  soft  palate,  and  produced  discomfort  in  swalloAV- 
ing.  ]\Iuch  annoyed  with  this,  on  a visit  to  a friend 
at  Manchester,  he  called  on  a well-known  surgeon 
there.  This  gentleman,  in  his  eonsulting-room,  with- 
out any  prej>aration  whatever,  passed  a ligature  round 
the  polypus,  and  removed  the  entire  mass.  The  pro- 
fuse discharge  from  the  nose  that  had  existed  for  years 
disappeared  at  once.  Slight  congestion  of  the  brain 
mine  on  a few  days  afterwards.  This  gradually  in- 
creased for  a week  or  ten  days,  and  resultetl  in  paraly- 
sis (hemiplegia  of  the  right  side).  A few  weeks  after 
the  operation  he  returned  from  Manchester,  and  con- 
sulted me  for  the  paralysis.  The  nose  was  still  per- 
fectly dry.  I tried  to  set  up  a fresh  discharge  by  the 
use  of  iodide  of  potassium,  of  snuff)  and  hot-water 
fomentations,  etc.  ; all,  however,  to  no  [uirpose,  as  the 
paralysis  slowly  increased,  and  ended  in  death  two 
years  after  the  total  arrest  of  the  copious  secretion 
from  the  nose. 
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What  a boon  if  the  surgeon  had  recognized  the  ne- 
cessity, after  suddenly  putting  an  end  to  such  a profuse 
secretion,  to  set  up  another  discliarge  for  a time.  If 
he  liad  suggested  tlie  use  of  ordinary  snuff  or  of  a 
seidlitz  powder  every  morning  for  a few  weeks  after 
tlie  removal  of  the  polypus,  the  operation  might  have 
proved  a blessing  to  the  poor  man,  whereas  it  embit- 
tered the  remaining  years  of  liis  life. 
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C II  A P T E R I I. 

GALEn’s  law — THE  ANTIPATHIC. 

Re.joicing  to  enlarge  the  boumlaries  of  knowlalge, 
true  science  cannot  ignore  any  law,  though  its  sphere  of 
a(!tion  be  limited  and  not  of  universal  a})plication. 
Clalen’s  law  of  “contraria  contrariis”  has  its  place,  and 
a very  })rominent  place,  still  in  the  practice  of  every 
physician.  The  thera])eutic  action  of  certain  medicines 
seems  to  lie  altogether,  or  nearly  so,  in  that  direction — 
such  as  the  bromide  of  })otassium  in  epilepsy,  sleep- 
lessness, with  dreaming,  nervous  excitement,  hysteria, 
spasms.  These  are  symptoms  exactly  opposite  to  the 
drug  action,  which  })roves  invaluable  in  such  wises,  and 
not  to  be  despised,  although  it  is  but  a temporary 
action  requiring  frequent  repetition  and  long  con- 
tinuance. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  the  disap- 
pointment felt  by  doctors  and  patients  in  the  application 
of  chemical  remedies  according  to  Galen’s  law  of 
“ contraria  contrariis.”  Undoubtedly  the  use  of  alka- 
lies relieves  acidity  ; but  the  relief  is,  alas,  but  tempo- 
rary and  evanescent.  It  is  the  illustration  of  a true 
palliative,  i.  e.,  a medicine  of  short  action,  relieving  for 
a little  time,  and  then  allowing  the  old  symjitoms  to  re- 
turn, same  or  worse  than  ever.  Even  after  a full  course 
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of  the  natural  alkaline  water  at  Vichy,  I have  known 
patients  lose  the  gravel  during  their  stay  there,  which 
rciturned  as  badly  as  ever  a few  days  after  leaving 
Vichy.  The  larger  the  experience  the  more  disaj)- 
])ointing  in  permanent  results  is  the  use  of  alkalies  in 
acidity,  whether  of  stomach,  of  blood,  of  perspiration, 
or  of  urine.  Not  to  underrate  the  temporary  j)alliatiou, 
for  many  a case  of  calculi  in  the  kidney  or  ureters,  the 
ouly  temporary  comfort  is  to  be  had  from  small  doses 
of  alkalies  in  a large  quantity  of  water.  When  cure 
is  not  possible,  palliation  is  to  bo  welcomed,  even  at 
the  disadvantage  of  keeping  up  the  use  of  the  remedy 
for  months  or  years.* 

A dissimilar  action  may  suspend  a disease  fora  time, 
but  seldom  cures  permanently.  I observed  e})ilepsy  to 
be  arrested  in  two  cases  by  the  occurrence  of  porrigo. 
As  soon  as  the  latter  was  cured,  the  epilepsy  returned 
as  badly  as  ever.  If  mania  occur  in  a consumptive 
j)atient,  the  lung  symptoms  are  often  arrested  till  the 

* The  phenomena  of  "out  correspond  closely  to  the  doctrine 
of  elimination,  as  from  first  to  last  a preservative  effort  of  the 
economy.  Nature  is  not  invariably  a “ step-mother,”  as  Dr. 
Ilaughton  rather  harshly  described  her.  From  anxiety  of  mind, 
errors  in  diet,  want  of  exercise,  or  from  imperfect  work  of  kid- 
neys, as  in  lead-poisoning  or  Bright’s  disease,  the  food  becomes 
imperfectly  assimilated.  An  e.xcessof  uric  acid  accumulates  in 
the  blood,  which  disturbs  and  oppresses  the  various  organs  of 
the  body.  Nature  or  the  organic  force  reacts  to  expel  this  poi- 
son, and  deposits  the  uric  acid  as  urate  of  soda  upon  the  struc- 
tures of  the  joints  and  tendons  which  have  the  least  complex 
structure,  and  whose  chemical  activity  is  stronger  than  the  or- 
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mania  passes  off,  wlien  they  return  with  increased 
force. 

Belladonna  in  Salieation. — A Avoman,  treated  by 
mercury  internally  and  externally  for  serious  diarrluca, 
was  affected  with  profuse  salivation.  Dr.  Erpenbeck 
treated  this  latter  complaint  Avith  belladonna  in  divided 
doses  of  2 J grains  taken  in  emulsion  CA^ery  tAV'enty-four 
hours.  Next  day  the  saliAaition  had  subsided,  and  the 
mouth  AA'as  dry.  On  sto{)ping  the  belladonna  the  sali- 
vation returned,  and  again  ceased  Avhen  it  Avas  re.'?umed.* 

The  action  of  purgatiA'es  is  dissimilar  to  disease  of 
the  skin,  hence  the  unsatisfactory  result  of  such  treat- 
ment. For  no  one  Avho  has  carefully  studied  eczema 
can  have  failed  to  obsei’A^e  the  injury  Avhich  usually 
folloAA’S  uj)on  a long  course  of  purgati\'^es.  ...  It  is 
true  that  during  their  use  the  eru})tion  may  im])rove 
or  disappear;  but  AvlieneA^er  they  are  sto])})cd,  it  flour- 
ishes again  as  luxuriantly  as  ever,  Avhile  the  debility  is 
immeasurably  increased.’’t 

In  Dr.  Coj)land’s  Diciionary  of  Pmdieal  Iledioine, 
an  instructive  case  of  acute  rheumatism  Ls  related, 
Avhere  a full  dose  of  croton  oil  AA^as  administered  in  the 
hope  of  cutting  short  the  disease.  The  most  A’iolent 
purging  came  on  and  killed  the  patient  in  tAA^enty-four 
hours,  Avithout  any  relief  AAdiatcA^er  to  the  rheumatic 
pains. 

Taa^  dissimilar  actions  frequently  coexist,  the  dis- 
ease and  the  medical  action  contrary  to  it ; hence  it  is 


* Hanover  Correspondence  Blatt. 
f Dr.  McCall  Anderson,  p.  66. 
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that  cure  docs  not  follow,  although  the  disease  is  held 
in  check  for  a short  time,  sj^ringing  up  with  activity 
again  the  instant  the  action  of  the  medicine  is  suspended. 
A dissimilar  disease  has  the  power  only  to  suspend  the 
other;  when  the  more  active  runs  its  course,  the  other 
shows  itself.  The  full  physiological  action  of  a drug 
(mcxlicinc)  has  the  same  mode  of  behavior  as  disease. 
The  antipathic  action  of  medicines  touches  the  exact 
seat  of  the  disease,  or  the  diseased  point  in  the  organ- 
ism, in  a way  oi)posite  to  the  disease,  when  reaction  en- 
sues ; it  is  the  same  diseased  a(ition  which  recurs. 

A case  of  urticaria  complicating  small-pox  occurred 
atthellopital  Bcaujon  in  Paris  in  October,  1869,  under 
the  care  of  M.  Giubler.  The  patient  was  a non- vacci- 
nated female,  Avho,  on  the  third  day  of  a variolous  erup- 
tion of  a severe  character,  became  covered  with  urtica- 
ria, attended  by  intense  pruritus.  This  lasted  three 
days,  during  which  the  variolous  eruption  remained 
stationary.  A^ariola  then  resumed  its  course,  and  the 
j)atient  eventually  rallied,  notwithstanding  such  bad 
symptoms  as  epistaxis,  etc. 

The  physiological  action  of  icxlide  of  potassium  is 
akin  to  the  uleeration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose  and  throat.  It  is  much  less  analogous  to  the  deej)- 
seated  tertiary  symptoms,  such  as  disease  of  the  liver  or 
of  the  coats  of  bloodvessels.  In  such,  even  when 
given  in  large  doses,  it  seldom  cures,  but  gives  the 
most  signal  temporary  relief;  after  a time  the  disease 
reappearing,  to  be  again  beaten  down  by  the  same 
medicine.  By  a succession  of  palliative  actions  cure 
may  result,  the  disease  getting  weaker  after  each 
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j)alliiition.  Such  indirect  cure  is  slower  and  less  effect- 
ual than  when  the  direct  specific  action  of  medicine  is 
apj)licable. 

A papular  eruption  suspends  a vesicular — but  docs 
not  cure  it^ — as  the  vesicular  vaccinia  does  the  similar 
eruption,  small-pox.  Two  children  suffering  from 
cezeraa,  contracted  measles — the  eczema  vanishal  dur- 
ing the  measles,  but  after  the  latter  had  run  its  coui'se, 
the  eczema — non-analogous  disease — returned  as  bad 
as  ever.* 

iSleasles  generally  suspends  vaccine  and  small-pox 
(a  dry,  papular  eruption,  dissimilar  to  the  moist  erup- 
tion). After  the  measles  passal  away,  the  vaccine  re- 
sumed its  course,  and  on  the  seventeenth  day  looked 
like  what  it  usually  does  on  the  tenth.* 

A lady  in  the  last  stage  of  phthisis,  with  fatty  dis- 
ease of  the  liver,  was  suffering  from  chronic  diarrhoea. 
For  this  a TiOndon  physician  prescribed  decoction  of 
logwood,  which  quickly  sto})j)cd  the  diarrhoea,  but 
caused  sickness  and  the  most  intolerable  distress  from 
offensive,  greasy  perspirations,  making  the  room  smell 
day  and  night  as  a room  does  just  after  a candle  is 
blown  out.  This  proved  so  annoying  that  she  sent 
for  me,  wishing  to  have  anything  done  that  would  re- 
move the  offensive  pei’sj)irations.  I prescribed  small 
doses  of  mercury,  which  reproduced  the  diarrhoea,  put 
an  end  to  the  loathsome  perspiration,  and  relieved  the 
sickness. 

Jn  acute  rheumatism,  with  effusion  into  the  joints, 
the  action  of  blisters  over  or  near  the  seat  of  disciise. 


* Hahnemann’s  Organon,  p.  137. 
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as  recom mended  by  Dr.  H.  Davis,  is  most  useful, 
beeause  the  action  of  the  blister  is  akin  to  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint  when 
inflammatory  action  is  intense.  But  in  the  relation- 
ship of  contrary,  “ blisters  arc  not  suited  to  cases  of 
acute  rheumatism  in  which  there  is  not  much  inflam- 
matory swelling,  although  the  i)ain  and  intolerance  of 
movement  be  very  great.” 

The  receptivity  to  analogous  irritation  is  increased 
in  disease.  This  is  a fact  easily  proved  : a teaspoonful 
of  castor  oil  will  freely  purge  a patient  suflering  from 
diarrhoea ; yet  when  constipation  exists,  the  same  indi- 
vidual will  probably  require  a tablespoonful  to  produce 
the  purgative  action.  When  the  reflex  irritability  of 
the  spine  is  increased,  as  in  tetanus,  a most  minute  dose 
of  strychnia,  o^-g-th  of  a grain,  will  increase  that  irri- 
tability, and  bring  on  muscular  jerking,  wherejis  it 
would  require  oV^b  of  a grain  to  bring  on  jerking  in 
the  natural  state  of  spine  of  the  same  individual. 

Sir  Thomas  AVatson  writing  of  the  use  of  strychnia 
in  tetanus  says:  “If  the  dose  be  too  large,  a tempo- 
rary* aggravation  of  the  disease  may  show  itself  for  a 
short  time.” 

An  adult  person  in  health  would  require  twenty  grains 
of  i})ecacuanha  to  cause  sickness ; a patient  suflering 
from  nausea  would  recpiire  about  two  grains  to  bring 
on  vomiting,  but  half  a grain  or  less  would  probably 
cure  the  nausea  altogether — quickly  displacing  the 
nausea  without  causing  sickness. 

* Often  a good  sign  that  the  medicine  lias  gone  straight  home 
to  the  disease. 
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A moderate  dose,  i e.,  less  than  siiffieient  to  produce 
tlie  full  physiological  action,  suffices  by  similarity  of 
action  to  displace  and  overcome  the  disease  to  which 
it  is  akin.  From  such  there  is  a reaction  towards 
health,  /.  e.,  contrary  to  the  disease.  If  the  dose  is  too 
strong,  the  reaction  may  be  too  violent.  If  the  dose 
is  too  small,  it  is  useless. 

A gentleman,  A.  S.,  suffered  for  upwards  of  a year 
from  sciatica ; the  pain  he  described,  was  an  aching 
numbness  along  the  course  of  the  sciatic  nerve.  He 
had  used  medicines  internally  and  externally  for  a 
year,  baths  of  various  sorts,  galvanism,  without  any 
but  teni])orary  relief.  I prescribed  four  drops  o^ 
tincture  of  aconite  three  times  a day.  After  three 
days  there  wais  no  aj)preciable  relief,  when  the  dose 
was  increased  to  six  drops,  yet  without  result.  Satis- 
fied with  the  essential  relationship  of  the  numbness 
which  aconite  always  produces  to  the  numbness  of 
his  sciatica,  I ordered  him  to  increase  the  dose  to 
seven  drops.  This  quickly  and  permanently  cured 
this  disease  of  upwards  of  a year’s  duration.  ‘‘About 
half  an  hour  after  I took  the  seven  drops,”  the  pa- 
tient said,  “a  peculiar  thrill  shot  into  the  thigh  and 
leg  of  that  side  increasing  the  numbness.”  lie  took 
t^vo  doses  more,  of  seven  drops  each,  and  was  perfectly 
cured  ; thus,  although  the  relationship  of  the  medicine 
was  similar  to  the  disease,  the  small  dose  was  insuf- 
ficient to  cure. 

The  dose,  in  fact,  in  similarity  must  be  moderate, 
less  than  the  dose  which  produces  the  full  physio- 
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logical  effects,  still  not  too  small  or  it  may  prove 
useless.  * 

Medical  men  find  that  patients  and  their  friends  are 
singularly  acute  nowadays.  In  the  treatment  of  a 
case  of  chorea  in  private  practice,  directly  the  father 
found  out  that  the  prescribed  dose  of  hemlock  aa’jxs  as 
nearly  as  could  be  to  a poisonous  one,  he  Avould  seek 
for  another  ])hysician  accustomed  to  cure  chorea  Avith- 
out  semi-poisonoust  doses  of  strong  medicines.  If  a 
})owcrful  medicine  is  given  in  large  doses,  frecjueutly 
repeated  for  a long  time,  there  is  a decided  risk  of 
causing  disease  of  the  organ  on  Avhich  it  specially  acts. 
Thus  the  enormous  doses  of  succus  conii  might  lay 
the  foundation  of  ])aralysis  of  motion ; a little  stronger 
dose  might  produce  death.  I question  if  Socrates 
drank  as  much  hemlock  juice  at  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutioner of  justice  as  the  child  described  by  Dr.  John 
llarley.t 

Dr.  John  Harley  on  Conium  in  the  Treatment  of 
Chorea. — Jane  K.,  aged  12,  a delicate  girl.  5ij  succus 
conii  gradually  increased  to  5iii.  It  invariably  ])ro- 
duced  giddiness,  heavineas,  as  if  from  an  inclination  to 


In  scores  of  cases  1 have  found  the  same,  i.  e.,  a disease 
to  be  quickly  cured  by  cautiously  increasing  the  dose,  but  not 
changing  the  remedy  when  well  selected. 

f Most  practitioners  will  regard  the  circumstance  that  the 
succus  conii  effects  a cure  in  chorea  only  after  four  or  five  ])ints  of 
it  have  been  imbibed  as  rather  a cogent  reason  for  eschewing  it 
altogether,  or  at  least  for  at  once  casting  about  for  another  and 
a better  remedy. — Dr.  Berry,  Practitioner,  vol.  iii,  p.  283. 

J The  Practitioner,  vol.  i,  p.  141. 
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sleep,  and  dnlncss.  Slic  was  not,  however,  allowed  to 
give  way  to  these  feelings,  but  kept  in  active  motion. 

A.  V.  aged  12  years.  Snccns  conii,  5iv  ter  diem 
for  seven  days;  “eadi  dose  made  him  very  giddy,  and 
nearly  took  him  off  his  legs.” 

“ The  jailer  handed  the  enp  (of  hemloek-jnice)  to 
Socrates  and  said,  ^ Yon  have  only  to  walk  about  till 
your  legs  are  heavy,  and  then  to  lie  down,  and  the 
poison  will  act.’  ....  A while  after  drinking  the 
])oison  the  man  pressed  his  foot  hard,  and  asked  him 
if  he  could  feel ; and  he  said  ‘ No,’  and  then  his  legs, 
and  so  upwards,  and  showed  ns  that  he  was  cold  and 
Stiff.”* 

James  R.,  aged  6 years,  a slender  boy.  For  18  days 
took  5iv  gs.  bis  diem  snecus  conii,  then  for  14  days 
longer  5vi  thrice  a day ; each  dose  j)ix)dnced  a decided 
effect.  A quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  he  was 
obliged  to  lie  down. 

Thus  for  90  days  the  child  was  kept  on  the  verge  of 
poisoning  for  the  cure  of  a disease  like  chorea  that  one- 
third  of  that  number  of  days  of  gymnastics  would 
have  cured. 

The  gymnastic  master  at  the  Ikxris  Ilopital  des 
Enfants  cured  twenty  such  eases  by  ojien-air  gymnas- 
tics in  a few  weeks. 

The  doctor  accustomed  to  trust  much  to  the  anti- 
])athic  action  of  large  doses  persevered  with  for  a long 
time  is  apt  to  get  discouraged  at  his  want  of  success  in 
tlie  actual  cure  of  disease.  He  gets  dissatisfied  too 


* Plato’s  Phaedo,  p.  4G7,  Professor  Jo wett’s  translation. 
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witli  the  evil  after-effects  of  medicines  anta<2;oiiistie  to 
tlie  disease.  Thus  to  a patient  in  plithisis  tlic  use  of 
morphia  to  still  the  irritating  cough,  causes  depression 
of  spirits,  want  of  aj)petite,  and  headache;  the  most 
undesirable  effects  that  can  be  produced.*  In  such 
cases  I have  for  twenty  years  past  prescribed,  with  the 
most  signal  relief,  the  inhalation  of  liv'C  to  ten  drops  of 
tincture  of  iodine,t  from  a jug  of  boiling  water,  for 
five  minutes  at  bedtime.  The  relief  is  most  effectual, 
and  unattended  by  the  miserable  after-effects  of  the 
morphia  the  next  day. 

In  many  cases,  when  a special  effect  must  be  j)ro- 
duced  for  a special  ])urpose,  the  medical  man  has  to 
produce  the  full  physiological  action  of  a drug  directly 
contrary  to  the  state  of  the  organ  or  function  affected. 
Atropia  to  dilate  the  pupil  in  iritis,  ergot  of  rye  to  ar- 
rest uterine  hsemorrhage  or  expedite  delivery,  ])urga- 
tives  to  overcome  obstruction  of  the  bowels,  iodide  of 
potassium  in  tertiary  syphilis;  thus  the  amount  of  dose 
is  subject  to  accurate  demonstration.  Setting  out  from 
the  primary  laws  of  similarity  or  contrariety,  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  doses  of  medicine  becomes  an  accurate 
induction.  If  the  relationship  of  the  mcdieinal  effects 
be  analogous  to  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  the  in- 
creased sensibilitv  which  this  law  of  ac*tion  bey-ets  calls 
for  a moderate  dose,  i.e.,  le&s  than  the  amount  required 
to  })roduce  tlie  full  physiological  effects. 

AMicn  the  relationship  is  opposite  or  dissimilar  to 


* The  bad  action  of  a drug. — Brown  Sequard. 
f The  priinai’}'  action  of  which  is  to  cause  irritation  of  the 
larynx  and  bronchial  tubes. 
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the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  then  full  (large)  doses  arc 
recpiired,  and  morre  frecpient  repetition. 

The  subcutaneous  injection  of  medicines  has  intro- 
duced increased  accuracy  of  the  knowledge  of  physio- 
logical action  of  medicines,  and  enables  us  to  use  a 
smaller  dose  than  necessary  for  administration  by  the 
mouth.  It  would  seem  also  to  enable  us  to  reach  the 
nervous  system  much  more  completely  without  disturb- 
ing the  general  system  to  the  same  degree  as  if  the  full 
dose  were  administered  by  tlie  mouth.  It  has  the 
great  disadvantage  for  a chronic  case,  that  each  dose 
re<]uires  a visit. 

The  cause  of  disease  is  often  subtle,  finely  divided, 
as  when  a few  minutes’  exposure  to  the  infection  of 
typhus  or  scarlatina  engenders  the  disease ; or  for  a 
long  time,  as  when  residence  in  a malarious  district 
leads  to  ague.  In  like  manner  the  continuous  action 
of  minute  quantities  of  a highly  divided  substance, 
like  the  vapor  of  iodine,  may  cure  disease  in  a most 
satisfactory  way.  A lady,  aged  40,  suffered  from  in- 
duration and  enlargement  of  the  liver,  which  after 
resisting  all  medical  treatment  for  some  months,  was 
perfectly  and  })crmancntly  cured  in  a few  weeks  by 
the  vapor  arising  from  an  ounce  of  ])ure  crude  iodine 
exposed  in  a dish  all  night  in  her  bedroom.  Every 
])article  of  the  iodine  disappeared  in  vapor  during  the 
month.  The  induration  and  enlargement  gradually 
diminished,  and  her  health  was  permanently  restored. 

liemedies  seem  to  vary  in  their  adaptability  for 
cure ; thus  most  of  the  uses  of  bromide  of  potassium 
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are  very  distinctly  in  a relationship  of  “contrary”  to 
its  effects  on  the  healthy  hiinian  body,  whereas  all  or 
most  of  the  uses  of  arsenic  arc  in  the  relationship  of 
“similar.”* 


* See  note  on  p.  93. 
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CHAPTER  yill. 


THE  I, AW  OF  SIMILARS  AI.ONGSIDE  THE  LAAV  OF 
CONTRARIES.  ^ 

The  modern  chemical  school  of  physicians  have 
scarcely  got  a step  farther  in  therapeutic  science  than 
their  predecessors  of  the  sixteenth  century.  As  yet 
they  have  no  priiici[)le  beyond  that  of  Galen’s — for 
acidity  give  alkalies,  for  alkalinity  giv'e  acids.  T'et 
the  cx[)erience  of  all  medical  men  shows  that  such  pre- 
scribing is  but  palliativ^e,  and  seldom  if  ever  curative.* 


* “ First  of  all,  let  me  speak  of  the  general  principles  upon 
which  the  treatment  should  be  conducted.  A very  simple  rule 
— indeed,  too  simple,  1 think — is  often  adopted.  When  the 
urine  has  persistently  and  habitually  thrown  down  acid  deposits, 
the  patient  has  generally  been  prescribed  alkalies;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  he  has  had  alkaline  deposits,  he  has  been  treated  with 
acids.  That  simple  mode  has  too  often  formed  the  main  por- 
tion of  the  treatment.  In  the  former  case  he  has  soda  or  potash 
largely  administered,  or  he  will  be  told  to  drink  so  many  glasses 
of  Vichy  water,  which  is  mainly  a strong  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  only  a natural  instead  of  an  artificial  one.  Now  it  is 
quite  true  that  with  alkalies,  provided  enough  be  taken,  these 
deposits  will  disappear;  the  uric,  acid  will  no  longer  be  depos- 
ited; the  urine  will  become  less  irritating  ; the  annoying  symp- 
toms will  be  diminished  or  got  rid  of.  And  of  course  the  pa- 
tient is  very  much  plea.scd  with  this  new  condition  of  clear 
urine  and  disappearance  of  all  deposit.  And  you  will  say,  ‘ What 
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Nitric  Acid  in  Lithic  Acid  Gravel. — Lady  B.,  ict. 
78,  suffered  for  five  months  from  uric  acid  gravel, 
Avhicli  caused  great  agony  at  each  act  of  urination. 
Slie  was  treated  by  her  doctor  at  Sairborougli  with 
large  quantities  of  Vichy  water,  without  benefit.  She 
was  then  removed  to  her  daughter’s  house  in  I^ondon, 
who  sent  for  Dr.  Garrod.  He  prescribed  large  doses 
of  alkalies,  and,  to  mitigate  the  gr(;at  pain,  two  or 
three  doses  of  morjdiia  each  day.  Thus  for  a week 
she  lived  half  the  day  free  from  j)ain,  and  then  utterly 
wretched  from  the  sickness  after  the  morphia,  the  jiain 
worse  than  ever  till  the  next  dose.  ITer  daughter  then 
sent  for  me.  The  old  lady  was  moaning  most  j)itc- 
ously,  sick  and  unable  to  touch  food  after  the  morphia. 
The  urine  was  })ale,  highly  acid,  contained  much  uric 
acid  gravel,  (;ausing  urination  with  much  strangury. 

more  can  be  desired  This  : you  have  merely  made  his  enemy 
disappear,  but  he  is  by  no  means  rid  of  its  presence  ; you  have 
not  cliecked  tlie  acid  formation.  The  uric  acid  is  there  as  ever  ; 
but  the  uric  acid  and  the  urates  are  soluble  in  alkali,  and  you 
have  onl}"  made  them  invisible.  You  really  have  the  same  con- 
dition as  that  of  the  fabled  ostrich,  which  is  said  to  put  its  head 
in  the  bush  when  pursued  by  hunters,  and,  no  longer  seeing 
them,  believes  itself  secure.  Just  such  is  the  security  of  the 
patient  with  uric  acid  who  trusts  solely  to  alkalies  or  Vichy 
water.  His  surplus  deposits  have  become  imperceptible  to  his 
vision  ; nothing  more.  I do  not  say  that  the  alkalies  have  been 
absolutely  unserviceable  as  regarding  his  constitutional  state, 
but  they  will  not  improve  it  to  any  great  e.xtent ; and  when  he 
leaves  them  oil’  the  acid  shows  itself  again.” — Clinical  Lecture 
on  the  Early  History  of  Calculous  Disease,  and  the  Treatment 
best  adapted  for  its  Prevention.  By  Sir  Henry  Thompson, 
E.ll.C.S.,  etc.  From  the  Lancet  of  January  13th,  1872. 
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I ])rescril)C(l  ten  drops  of  dilute  nitric  acid  in  lialf  a 
tumbler  of  water  four  times  a day.  It  affordcnl  imme- 
diate and  permanent  relief.  AVithin  twenty-fonr  hours 
it  caused  the  urine  to  become  dark-colored,  with  a 
co])ious  deposit  of  urate  of  ammonia.  The  uric  acid 
disappeared,  and  the  dark,  dense,  muddy  urine,  to  her 
surjirise,  caused  no  pain.  The  pale  acid  urine,  full  of 
crystals,  having  been  touched  by  the  magic  alchemy 
of  its  analogue,  Avas  broken  up  and  made  innocuous. 

The  old  lady  used  to  smile  Avith  intense  satisfaction, 
mixed  Avith  a certain  suspicion  that  it  AAais  some  sort 
of  AAntchcraft  that  so  soon  relicA-ed  her  of  all  pain  and 
sickness,  restored  her  appetite,  and  enabled  her  to  sleep 
Avithout  morphia. 

Mr. , li\dng  in  Ryde,  consulted  me  in  1865  for 

adAxinced  granular  degeneration  of  the  kidneys,  accom- 
panying chronic  gout.  The  feet  AA'ere  oedematous ; he 
AA^as  thin  and  exhausted,  suffering  4rom  frecpient  at- 
tacks of  gout  in  the  hands  and  feet. 

The  urine  Avas  abundant,  pale;  Ioav  specific  gravity, 
1010;  contained  albumen  in  moderate  quantity ; under 
the  microscope  it  contained  numberless  crystals  of  lithic 
acid  and  granular  casts.  The  disease  had  existed  for 
three  or  four  years.  I prescribed  dilute  nitric  acid, 
scA'eii  or  eight  drops  in  a Avineglass  of  AA'ater  three  or 
four  times  a day.  It  had  a most  striking  effect.  The 
attacks  of  gout  became  much  less  frequent ; the  urine  got 
darker  and  of  higher  specific  gra\dty.  All  the  symp- 
toms of  urea-poisoning  passed  off,  and  the  dropsy.  I I is 
health  became  much  restored  for  some  years,  although 
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eventually  the  kidney  disease  progressed  towards  a fatal 
termination. 

IMaster  B.,  aet.  4,  for  upwards  of  a year  suffered  from 
irritation  of  the  bladder  with  incontinence  of  urine 
caused  by  lithic  acid  gravel  in  the  urine.  I prescribed 
dilute  nitric  acid,  four  drops  in  a wineglass  of  water 
three  times  a day.  In  a few  "weeks  the  incontinence  of 
urine  disappeared  as  the  action  of  the  mineral  acid  ar- 
rested or  displaced  the  formation  of  the  organic  (the 
lithic)  acid. 

The  effect  of  the  nitric  acid  on  the  gravel  was  im- 
mediate and  most  marked,  the  more  so  as  alkali  (the 
free  use  of  V als  water)  had  failed  to  relieve. 

The  cure  was  permanent  for  a year,  after  that  a slight 
recurrence  yielded  to  a Aveek’s  use  of  the  same  remedy. 

IMaster  F.,  set.  3,  brought  to  me  from  Barnet  in  a 
low  prostrate  condition,  for  many  months  suffering  from 
l)ain  and  difficult^  in  passing  urine,  which  was  scanty, 
])ale,  highly  acid,  Avith  a copious  deposit  of  lithic  acid 
crystals.  His  appetite  aatis  bad,  tongue  jAasty  and 
Avhite.  Alkalies  in  various  forms  had  been  tried,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  Ems  AA'ater,  Vichy  AA’ater,  Carlsbad 
Avater.  Their  effect  AA^as  to  destroy  the  little  apjActite 
the  child  had,  although  not  relic\dng  the  bladder  dis- 
tress. 

I prescribed  dilute  nitric  acid,  three  drops  in  half  a 
AAuncglass  of  AATiter  three  times  a day  half  an  hour  be- 
fore meals.  It  immediately  restored  the  appetite,  and 
freshened  up  the  dull,  Aveary-looking  child. 

After  ten  days’  use  of  it  the  urine  became  darker 
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colored,  the  crystals  of  lithic  acid  disappeared,  and  the 
child  was  restored  to  good  health. 

A young  man,  a house-surgeon  at  Guy’s  Hospital, 
after  a long  period  of  incessant  study,  was  seized  with 
epileptoid  convulsions,  especially  atfeeting  the  right 
side  of  the  head  and  face,  with  stitfness  of  the  neck,  of 
the  lower  jaws,  and  of  the  tongue.  For  a day  or  two 
he  was  treated  at  the  liosj)ital ; unrelieved  he  Avas  re- 
moved to  his  father’s  house  at  ]MusAvell  Hill,  and  for 
four  days  most  kindly  attended  by  one  of  the  assistant 
physicians  of  the  hospital,  treated  Avith  purgatives, 
calomel,  cold  lotions  to  the  head,  and  a variety  of  indi- 
rect means,  Avithout  any  relief  to  the  convulsions,  Avhich 
became  more  and  more  frequent  and  severe.  On  the 
fourth  day  the  doctor  proposed  bleeding,  saying  he 
feared  inflammation  of  the  brain.  The  father  of  the 
young  man  refused  to  permit  this,  asked  the  doctor 
from  the  hospital  to  retire,  and  sent  for  me.  I found 
the  patient  in  a state  of  distressing  excitement,  Avith 
heavy  ojApressiA^c  headache,  stiffness  of  the  neck,  of  the 
loAver  jaAv,  and  of  the  tongue,  and  soft  but  frequent 
pulse.  For  four  nights  he  had  been  sleepless  from  the 
frequently  recurring  spasms.  I prescribed  five  dro})s 
every  tAAm  hours  of  tincture  of  ignatia,  Avhich  in  full 
dosc^s  in  the  healthy  human  body  produces  “ headache, 
Avith  heaviness  of  the  forehead ; sleeplessness,  Avith 
sudden  startings  Avliich  prcA'ent  sleep ; convulsive  mus- 
cular spasDis  Avith  stiflhess.”* 

After  three  doses  the  convulsive  tendency  AAais  ar- 


* Hahnemann’s  Materia  Mediea  Pura,  vol.  ii,  p.  167. 
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rested,  and  tlie  young  man  felt  complete  relief  from  the 
distressing  headache  and  stiffness  of  the  neck.  Xat- 
ural  sleep  followed,  and  in  a few  days  he  was  up  and 
out.  To  find  the  specific  (ignatia)  was  to  find  the  only 
key  that  fitted  and  could  unlock  the  jewel-euse,  whilst 
the  indirect  means,  the  purgatives,  cold  lotions,  etc., 
were  like  the  chisel  and  the  hammer,  which  could  hack 
and  hew  the  jewel-case  but  not  o])en  the  lock. 

Aeiitc  Nephritis  of  four  months’  duration,  icith  Al- 
buminuria and  Hcematuria,  cured  bij small  doses  of  Tur- 
2)entine  and  the  use  of  Hot-air  Baths. — Master  S.,  aat. 
14,  was  at  school  in  November,  1866,  when  scarlatina 
broke  out.  He  had  all  the  syiu})toms  of  scarlatina, 
but  no  eruption.  He  was  soon  afterwards  sent  home  to 
his  father’s  house  in  Devonport,  and  for  ten  days  seemed 
languid  and  feverish,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  scarla- 
tina but  no  erujition.  He  remained  for  some  weeks 
under  the  care  of  the  family  doctor,  but  recovered  so 
far  as  to  be  able  to  go  to  the  same  school,  January  30th, 
1867.  Some  weeks  after  that  date  he  was  again  com- 
plaining of  loss  of  appetite,  great  depression,  and  swelling 
of  the  eyelids.  He  continued  ill  till  he  was  sent  home 
again,  April  18th.  Pains  in  the  limbs  and  back  came 
on,  with  great  prostration,  sickness,  swelling  of  the  legs 
and  feet.  He  continued  in  this  state,  attended  by  the 
family  doctor,  for  five  weeks.  The  latter  urged  him  to 
be  taken  to  I.(Ondon  and  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
George  Johnson.  He  attended  him  closely  for  ten  days, 
prescribed  large  doses  of  citrate  of  magnesia  and  broom 
tcji;  subsequently  perchloride  of  iron,  occjisionally  a 
warm-water  bath.  Every  day  he  got  worse.  Each 
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dose  of  the  medicines  caused  vomiting,  so  that  lie  lay 
in  a state  of  torpor,  unable  to  take  food,  the  appetite 
quite  gone.  The  doctor  looked  gloomy,  and  gave  no 
hopes  of  recovery,  as  he  saw  the  patient  sinking  deeper 
and  deeper  into  a heavy  state  of  comatose  stiqior. 

In  an  agony  of  distress,  the  mother  asked  Dr.  G. 
Johnson  to  retire  from  the  case,  and  sent  for  me.  I 
found  the  patient  propped  up  in  bed  with  a number 
of  pillows,  nearly  suffocating  with  oedema  of  the  lungs, 
the  eyelids  closed  by  oedema,  which  extended  from  the 
forehead  to  the  feet.  He  slept  day  and  night  in  a low 
stupor;  with  difficulty  could  he  answer  a question, 
utterly  refusing  food.  The  urine  was  abundant,  abso- 
lutelv  thick  with  blood.  It  contained  so  much  albu- 
men  that  on  boiling  it  became  quite  solid  in  the  test- 
tube. 

The  diseased  condition  seemeil  to  me  exactly  the 
analogue  of  the  physiological  action  of  turpentine.* 

It  was  given  in  the  dose  of  four  drops  every  two 
hours  in  a teaspoonful  of  water.  At  once,  also,  I ad- 
ministered a hot-air  bath  in  the  bed,  by  means  of  a 
large  spirit-lamp  under  the  bed-clothes,  held  iq>  by 
hoops  in  the  shape  of  a tent  over  his  body.  After 
half  an  hour  of  the  spirit-lamp,  the  blankets  becoming 
very  hot  were  closely  packed  round  his  body.  Profuse 

* “ Two  persons  who  had  used  turpentine  improperly  for 
several  days  (one  for  gravel,  the  other  for  tapeworm)  were  af- 
fected for  upwards  of  a fortnight  with  albuminuria,  blood  having 
been  freely  passed,  and  some  fibrinous  blood-casts;  and  the  irri- 
tation of  the  kidney  was  intense.  ’ — Dr.  Heywood  Thompson, 
Lancet,  July  4th,  1857. 
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perspiration  followed,  wliieb  continued  day  and  night 
for  forty-eight  hours.  In  twenty-four  hours  the  un- 
consciousneas  passed  away.  The  sickness  ceased  on  the 
third  day  of  treatment,  and  the  appetite  gradually  re- 
turned. The  tur})entine  was  given  at  less  frequent 
i ntervals  for  a month.  The  quantity  of  blood  gradually 
lessened,  and  the  dropsy  was  carried  olf.  The  patient 
ra})idly  recovered  health  and  strength.  The  albumen 
perfectly  disappeared  in  six  weeks,  *and  the  kidneys 
have  continued  ever  since  perfectly  .sound,  although 
the  disease  had  existed  for  four  to  five  months. 

The  direct  or  specific  action  of  the  turpentine  touched 
curatively  the  disea-sed  structure  of  the  kidneys.  It 
.set  up  a new  action  similar  to  the  diseased  action.  As 
a result  the  economy  received  a curative  impulse  that 
.showed  itself  so  clearly  as  to  enable  us  to  speak  with 
confidence  of  perfect  restoration  at  the  time  when  the 
orthodox  doctor  could  .see  nothing  but  death  in  the 
case.  His  indirect  treatment,  the  magnesia,  broom 
tea,  and  iron,  had  no  “ good  action,”  in  the  graphic 
^voI•d.s  of  Broum-Sequard.  It  had  a most  palj)able  bad 
action,  utterly  disgusting  the  stomach  with  food,  and 
allowing  the  dropsy  to  invade  the  lungs.  The  warm- 
water  bath  prostrated  the  piitient  Avithont  inducing  per- 
.spiration.  The  spirit-lamp  bath,  used  in  bed,  caused 
no  exertion  to  the  j)atient,  and  set  up  the  most  ]>rofuse 
jAei'spiratiou.  In  a ca.se  of  actual  life  and  death  such 
as  this,  the  indirect  action  of  the  bath  should  be  prompt 
and  decided,  or  else  not  used  at  all. 

General  Dropsy,  dependent  on  Degeneration  (^prob- 
ably granular)  of  the  Kidney,  cared  by  small  doses  of 
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Turpentine. — (\iptain  S.,  «}t.  59.  Bilious  temperament, 
deep  sallow  complexion,  and  of  a family  in  which  kid- 
ney disease  carried  off  several  members  at  his  aj>e. 
Given  upas  liopelcss  by  the  ordinary  physicians  in  the 
country,  he  was  with  diffic*ulty  moved  to  his  mother- 
in-law’s  house  at  Groom’s  Hill,  Greenwich,  and  placed 
under  my  care.  The  morning  after  his  arrival  I found 
him  after  a night  of  mneh  suffering,  propped  up  in  bed, 
scarcely  able  to  breathe,  with  his  legs  and  iMxly  (edem- 
atous, the  entire  posterior  inferior  region  of  the  right 
side  of  chest  perfectly  dull  on  j)ercussion,  and  in  the 
upper  and  middle  ]>arts  moist  crepitating  rales ; the 
same  on  the  left  side,  but  to  a slighter  extent ; the  heart’s 
action  muffled  and  indistinct.  On  the  least  exertion, 
even  in  bed,  sudden  faintness  or  o[)j)revSsion  of  breath- 
ing came  on.  His  tongue  was  dry  and  red,  and  the 
bowels  eonsti])ated  ; no  a])pctite  ; extreme  prostration 
of  strength,  and  lassitude.  The  urine  was  abundant 
(three  to  four  j)ints  in  the  twenty-four  hours),  of  a pale 
color,  specific  gravity  1010,  reaction  neutral,  freely 
coagulated  by  boiling  ; under  the  microscope,  broken- 
down  blood-disks  were  seen  entangled  in  casts  of  the 
tubuli  uriniferi  and  epithelial  scales.  The  history 
given  me  was  that  his  (3onstitution  had  been  severely 
tried  in  India  and  at  home  by  enormous  (quantities  of 
calomel  and  by  various  accidental  falls ; that  for  years 
j)ast  he  was  accustomed  to  pass  bloody  urine.  In 
flanuary,  after  a severe  kick  on  the  loins  from  his  horse, 
bloody  urine  was  passed,  with  severe  aching  j)ain  across 
the  loins.  He  was  confincxl  to  his  house,  under  the 
care  of  two  hjcal  qn’actitioners,  for  fourimmths,  during 
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which  dropsy  gradually  came  on  and  steadily  increased, 
notwithstanding  the  most  vigorous  treatment,  including 
the  free  use  of  calomel  and  of  warm  baths. 

I prescribed  turpentine  in  five-drop  doses  every 
three  hours.  This  dose  causing  bilious  diarrhcea,  it 
was  lessened  to  two  drops,  and  continued  for  three 
months  with  the  most  raj)id  improvement.  The  dropsy 
was  gradually  removed ; the  breathing  was  relieved, 
appetite  and  strength  increased,  bowels  acted  regularly 
once  a day;  and  about  the  28th  of  efune  he  returned 
home,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  former  medical  attend- 
ants and  friends,  as  well  able  to  walk  as  ever,  and  in 
l)erfcet  health.  In  May,  1855,  he  called  on  me  in  Lon- 
don, and  re[)orted  ‘‘that  he  had  continued  in  ])erfec‘t 
health,  able  to  hunt  and  to  go  about  in  the  coldest 
weather,  till  about  a fortnight  ago,  when,  the  stomach 
getting  deranged,  he  had  foolishly  allowed  his  old  sur- 
geon to  give  him  smart  doses  of  calomel  for  a few'  days, 
which  upset  his  general  health,  and  his  limbs  became 
a little  swollen  again.”  Under  the  terebinth ina,  two 
drops  night  and  morning  for  ten  days,  he  became  again 
quite  restored  to  his  usual  activity  and  strength. 

The  cure  in  this  ease  was  not  permanent.  Upon 
careful  examination  a year  afterwards,  1 found  the 
urine  to  contain  a little  albumen,  the  S])eeific  gravity 
1012.  Some  months  afterwards  he  took  cold,  with 
symptoms  of  jdeurisy.  The  country  doc'tor  bled  him, 
and  in  a few  days  he  died. 

Acute  Nephritis  ivith  Albuminuria,  General  Dropsy 
of  eight  months’  duration,  cured  by  large  doses  of  Tur- 
pentine when  small  dose^  failed. — Miss  , ait.  26, 
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of  a feeble  constitution,  lymphatic  temperament,  in 
Manli,  during  the  prevalence  of  cold  east  winds,  was 
attacked  by  severe  pain  across  tlie  lumbar  region,  ac- 
oomj)anicd  Avith  the  secretion  of  thick  Avhite  urine. 
Anasarca  came  on  in  June,  Avith  great  jwostration  of 
strength.  Under  ordinary  (alloj)athic)  treatment  she 
became  gradually  Avmrse  till  the  following  November, 
Avhen  she  AA’as  placed  under  my  care.  Her  limbs  Avere 
then  enormously  SAVollen,  deeply  pitting  on  pressure; 
the  integument  of  the  body  and  chest  also  univ’ersidly 
anasarcous.  She  coni})lained  of  much  muscular  Aveak- 
ness,  l)ut  her  a})petite  Avas  go(Kl.  Bowels  regular ; cata- 
menia absent  four  months.  The  urine — 32  oz.  in 
the  tAventy-four  houi-s — of  a smoky,  opalescent  color ; 
specific  gravity  1018.  On  boiling,  it  became  a noarly 
solid  mass  of  albumen.  Under  the  microscope  numer- 
ous blood-globules  AA^ere  visible.  I j)rcscribcd  fi\'e  drojw 
of  turpentine  four  times  a day.  ^Vfter  a Aveek’s  use  of 
this,  finding  she  Avas  no  better,  I increased  the  dose  to 
ten  drojAs.  Still  she  made  no  j)rogre.^.  The  dose  Avas 
then  increased  to  tAA'cnty  drops,  Avithout  much  result; 
but  upon  again  increasing  the  dose  to  thirty  dro])s  the 
most  immediate  imj)rovcment  resulted.  The  specific 
gruAuty  of  the  urine  became  higher,  tlie  (piantity  of  al- 
bumen lessened.  The  dropsy  steiidily  diminished  as 
the  amount  of  urine  increased  (from  30  to  45,  50,  and 
eventually  to  60  oz.),  and  the  strength  and  activity 
soon  surpriscKl  all  her  friends,  Avho  had  given  her  up 
as  hopelessly  lost.  The  same  medicine  Avas  continued 
for  three  months,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  most 
careful  examination  failed  to  detect  albumen  or  blood- 
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globules  in  her  urine,  which  was  then  perfectly  trans- 
])a‘rent,  of  a clear  amber  color,  and  its  specific  gravity 
1023.  Every  vestige  of  dropsy  was  removed,  and  the 
eatamcnia  appeared  with  perfect  restoration  of  health  and 
strength,  which  lias  continued  up'  to  the  present  time. 

The  true  physician  must  rise  above  prejudice  or  rou- 
tine. AVlicn  satisfied  as  to  his  true  insight  into  the 
nature  of  tlic  case,  and  of  the  suitability  of  the  remedy, 
he  is  not  to  abandon  it  in  haste  if  no  result  follows  from 
a small  dose,  but  gradually  to  increase  it  till  satisfied 
of  having  obtained  all  the  efficacy  of  the  medicine. 

The  jihysiological  action  of  iodide  of  jiotassium  is 
one  of  similarity  to  its  curative  action  in  coryza, 
ozffiiia,  catarrh  of  the  Eustachian  tubes,  of  the  bron- 
chial mucous  membrane,  desquamative  nephritis.  It 
is  that  of  contrary  to  the  tertiary  and  secondary  syphi- 
lis, yet  the  physician  is  glad  of  its  help  in  either  case. 

]\Ir.  8.  for  seven  weeks  suffered  much  distress  from  a 
severe  attack  of  catarrh  of  the  nose,  throat,  and  middle 
ear,  accomjianied  with  soreness  of  throat,  distressing 
ileafncss,  and  sense  of  thickness  and  stuffing  of  the 
nose  and  ears.  I prescribed  four  grains  of  iodide  of 
jiotassium  three  times  a day.  In  two  days  it  afforded 
the  most  marked  relief;  in  fact,  six  doses  perfectly 
restored  the  hearing,  to  his  infinite  relief.  He  left  off 
the  medicine,  and  there  was  no  return  of  the  .symptoms 
— the  u.sual  result  of  a perfect  action  of  “similars.” 
lAdiat  a contrast  in  that  respect  is  the  following  case, 
illu.strating  the  “contraria  eontrariis”  u.se  of  iodide  of 
potassium. 

A gentleman,  aT.  42,  suffered  for  three  months  from 
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a severe  iileerated  tliroat,  secondary  to  an  indurated 
eliancrc.  He  was  treated  by  Mr.  Gay,  and  the  late  Sir 
B.  Brodie,  by  means  of  mercurial  fumigations  to  the 
throat,  and  moderate  doses  of  mercury  internally. 

Suffering  terrible  })ain  in  the  throat  week  after  week 
without  any  relief,  he  discontinued  their  mercurial  treat- 
ment, and  sent  for  me.  I prescribed  five  grains  of 
iodide  of  potassium  in  distilled  water  three  times  a day. 
The  relief  to  pain  was  immediate,  and  the  ulceration 
raj)idly  healed.  In  three  or  four  days  he  was  at  busi- 
ness again.  He  continued  the  iodide  for  ten  days, 
then  left  it  ofllj  supposing  himself  to  be  cured.  Four 
days  afterwards  the  throat  became  as  painful  as  ever ; 
the  ulceration  reappeared.  He  resumed  the  five-grain 
dose  of  iodide,  and  in  a few  days  wjis  again  perfectly 
well.  “I  accept  my  condition,”  said  he.  “The  mer- 
cury niade  me  worse  and  worse  for  three  months ; I 
will  take  the  iodide  the  instant  I feel  the  relapse.” 
Thus  he  went  on  for  twelve  years — a week  of  the 
iodide,  a week  or  ten  days  without,  and  so  on,  never 
able  to  leave  it  off  longer  than  ten  days,  the  palliative 
action  kec})ing  the  disease  in  check,  but  not  curing  it 
permanently,  although  aided  by  the  use  of  Turkish 
baths,  careful  regulation  of  the  diet,  clothing,  open  air 
exercise,  etc. 

AMiat  a boon  to  the  patient  when  a dexterous  knowl- 
edge of  the  science  and  art  of  medicine  enables  the 
doctor  to  prescribe  what  cures  the  disease  permanently, 
and  does  not  retpiire  perpetual  dosing ! 

Neuralgia  of  the  Eyes,  with  Conjunctivitis  and  Im- 
pairment of  Sight,  cured  by  Arsenic. — Miss , act. 
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25,  a vigorous,  healtliy-looking  young  lady,  cousultcd 
me  in  July,  1867.  For  live  years  she  had  suffered 
from  aehing  pains  in  the  eyeballs,  with  photojJiobiaj 
which  unfitted  her  for  reading  or  working.  The  eon- 
junetiva  of  both  eyes  looked  red  and  swollen;  pupils 
natural. 

For  years  she  had  been  under  the  care  of  London 
oculists  and  physicians  Avith  only  temjxmny  relief, 
yiie  had  taken  iron  and  cpiinine  in  large  doses,  and 
used  many  lotions,  ineluding  atropia.  F rom  the  peeu- 
liar  appearance  of  the  conjunctiva  1 j) rescribed  arsenic 
(four  drops  of  Fowler’s  solution  three  times  a day). 
The  effect  was  magical.  It  jierfectly  cured  her  in 
one  month,  without  any  local  apjilication. 

In  the  healthy  human  sul)jeet  the  administration  of 
arsenic  ])roducei5  redness  of  the  conjunctiva,  watering 
of  the  eyes,  and  [)hotophobia. 

It  is  most  im})ortant  to  see  that  ahnost  every  fresh 
discovery  in  medical  art  soonei’  or  later  j)roves  ol)edi- 
ent  to  the  rule  of  law.  Dr.  flohn  Chapman’s  interest- 
ing application  of  heat  or  cold  to  the  sj)inc,  in  a most 
singular  degree  follows  the  law  of  “similia  similibus 
curantur.”  “ At  a meeting  of  English  physicians  in 
I’aris,  at  the  house  of  Sir  Joseph  Olliffe,  M.D.,  Physi- 
cian to  the  English  Embassy,  Dr.  John  Chapman,  of 
London,  has  given  an  exposition  of  his  discovery  of  a 
new  method  of  treating  disease  by  controlling  tlie  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
through  the  agency  of  the  nervous  system.  This  he 
does  by  cold  or  heat,  or  both  together,  aj)]died  along 
the  s])ine.  Having  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  arteries 
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are  surrounded  by  inuseiilar  bands,  and  tliat  tliese 
bands,  forming  eollectively  what  is  called  the  mnsenlar 
coat,  contract  and  dilate  at  the  bidding  of  nerves  ema- 
nating from  an  assemblage  of  nervous  centres,  or  gan- 
glia, constituting  the  ‘ great  sympathetic,’  he  showed 
that  these  ganglia  can  be  so  influenced  by  suitable  ap- 
plications of  cold  or  heat  on  each  side  of  the  spine  as  to 
cause  them  to  efleet  either  the  contraction  or  dilatation 
of  the  arteries  which  they  govern,  and  that  the  spinal 
cord  itself  can  be  influenced  in  the  same  way,  and  can  ^ 
thus  have  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  it,  and  there- 
fore its  fnnc;tional  activity,  increased  or  decreased  at 
the  will  of  the  physician.  Fevers  of  all  kinds,  includ- 
ing cliolera,  he  treats  both  by  cold  and  heat — cold  in 
the  cold  stage,  heat  in  the  hot;  and  affirmed  that  heat 
along  the  s})ine  will  cause  the  pulse  to  fall,  and  will 
induce  perspiration — abolishing,  in  fact,'  the  fev^erish 
condition.  Spitting  of  blood  and  pulmonary  Inemor- 
rhage  can,  he  said,  be  speedily  arrested  by  the  proper 
appliciition  of  heat  between  the  shonlderblades.  His 
own  experience  on  this  point  was  confirmed  by  that  of 
Professor  Beneke,  of  Marburg,  who,  in  the  Archiv 
fur  wissenschaftlichc  Ileilkunde,  reports  that  by  adopt- 
ing Dr.  Chapman’s  metluKl  he  caused  the  rapid  arrest 
of  pulmonary  luemorrhagc  in  an  obstinate  case  of  long 
standing.  Dr.  Routh  said  he  had  tried  the  method  in 
a case  of  profuse  menorrhagia ; after  the  double  col- 
umn hot-water  bag  had  been  applied  during  an  hour 
the  flow  ceased.” 

Feverishness  and  Fever. — Dr.  Chapman  says,  in  the 
Introduction  to  his  wmrk  on  Diarrhaa  and  Cholera, 
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p.  15:  ‘‘1  liave  liad  but  sliglit  experience  in  the  treat- 
nieiit  of  fever,  but  I anticipate  that  fever.s  of  all  kinds 
will  be  most  effectually  controlled  by  cold  along  the 
t^pine  ill  the  cold  stage  when  the  bloodvessels  arc  con- 
tracted, and  heat  in  the  hot  when  they  are  relaxed.” 

In  a lecture  on  “ Pain  ” by  Mr.  Skey,  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital,  in  1870,  he  teaches  the  law  of  simi- 
lars most  thoroughly  and  effectively.  “The  princi])le 
1 am  anxious  to  insist  on  as  far  preferable  to  any  in- 
volved in  the  carron-oil  treatment  is  exhibited  in  the 
results  of  the  application  of  heat  to  any  small  burn  on 
the  hand,  as  from  a droj)  of  melted  sealing-wax.  The 
very  smart  pain  occasioned  by  this  trivial  accident  is 
entirely  relieved  by  immersing  the  hand  in  hot  water, 
or  by  holding  the  hand  to  the  fire  for  a few  minutes. 
If  this  be  a fact,  viz.,  that  by  the  brief  application  of 
an  agent  promoting  pain  (for  heat  is  not  essential)  one 
important  element  of  the  injury,  that  of  pain,  is  quickly 
relieved,  there  must  be  some  virtue  in  the  ])rinciple 
involved.  And  there  is  a virtue,  and  a very  important 
one ; for  I maintain,  from  many  years’  experience  in 
the  treatment  of  burns,  that  not  only  is  the  pain  far 
more  quickly  relieved,  but  that  the  cure  is  hastened  in 
the  same  proportion. 

“Some  half  a century  since  this  principle  of  treat- 
ment by  local  stimulants  was  enunciated  to  the  profes- 
sion by  Dr.  Kentish,  of  Bristol.  Its  value  was  at 
once  acknowledged  by  observing  men ; and  I think  I 
am  not  mistaken  in  asserting  that  the  principle  was 
ado])ted  in  the  majority  of  the  hospitals  of  the  metrop- 
olis, if  not  in  all.  I know  that  it  was  thoroughly 
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appreciated  by  my  own  teaclier,  INIr.  Abernetliy,  wlio 
would  naturally  influence  the  opinions  of  a consider- 
able proportion  of  the  profession.  The  agent  cni])loyed 
by  Dr.  Kentish  was  spirit  of  turpentine,  which  was 
applied,  diluted  or  otherwise,  over  the  aftected  surface. 
The  application  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  of 
temporary  pain,  which,  however,  passed  otf  in  the 
course  of  a few  hours,  and  thus  improved  the  condi- 
tion of  the  patient.  The  amount  of  pain  was  in  rela- 
tion with  the  extent  and  severity  of  each  injury. 

“ I wish  to  recommend  to  your  recollection  the  em- 
jfloyment  of  a remedy  on  the  same  ]>rinciple  I have 
for  many  years  resorted  to  both  in  8t.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital  and  elsewhere,  viz.,  a solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  in  a proportionate  strength  to  the  extent  and 
severity  of  the  burn.  I have  used  the  solution  in  the 
strength  of  from  five  to  twelve  or  more  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  water.  The  lotion  would,  of  course,  be  mod- 
ified by  the  age  of  the  person — five  grains,  or  about 
five,  sufficing  for  a child.  If  the  whole  surface  be 
freely  bathed  with  the  solution,  and  entirely  covered 
up  in  cotton-wool,  and  a moderate  opiate  Ixi  adminis- 
tered in  a glass  of  brandy  and  water  in  strength  pro- 
portioned to  the  age  and  habits  of  the  patient,  with  the 
object  of  counteracting  the  sense  of  chilliness  that  will 
otherwise  necessarily  follow  in  all  these  cases,  I think 
you  will  find  you  have  made  a good  start  in  the  future 
management  of  your  case.  Iii  all  cases,  whether  of 
burn  or  scald  of  the  external  skin,  I say  resort  to  local 
stimulants.  The  soft  and  soothing  system,  I believe, 
answers  no  useful  purpose  whatever  beyond  that  of 
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excluding  air,  if  that  be,  as  supposed,  a great  desider- 
atum. 

“Tlie  theory  of  the  excellent  results  of  the  treat- 
ment of  burns  by  provocatives,  or  remedies  that  pro- 
voke })hysical  pain,  is  not  v ery  clear.  It  would  appear 
that  relief  invariably  follows  a temporary  increase  of 
])ain  ; but  one  is  inclined  to  ask  whether  the  benefit 
consists  in  the  actual  presence  of  pain,  and  how  far  the 
same  agency — whether  of  fire,  hot  water,  turpentine, 
or  the  nitrate  of  silver  lotion — would  be  equally  bene- 
ficial when  tlie  subject  of  the  injury  was  placed  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform.  This  question  I must 
refer  to  others  more  fortunate  than  I in  having  at  their 
command  a larger  field  of  inquiry  than  now  falls  to 
my  lot.  My  advice  to  you  is  to  al)jure  carron  oil  and 
all  demulcents,  and  to  adopt  the  treatment  of  burns 
and  scalds  by  local  stimuli.”* 


* Mr.  Skey,  Lancet,  August  27th,  1870. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ARS  MEDICA. 

9 

In  tlie  present  age  of  specialists  it  is  needful  for  the 
consulting  physician  to  train  his  hand  as  well  as  his 
brain  and  eyes.  Without  undervaluing  the  genius  and 
skill  of  many  that  are  called  specialists,  it  is  far  better 
for  the  patient,  in  many  cases,  to  be  treated  by  the  gen- 
eral j)hysician  not  only  for  the  health,  but  also  for  the 
lo<*al  disease.  The  doctor  who  has  most  science  should 
not  have  the  less  art,  although  Trousseau  said  in  one 
of  his  lectures,  “ Let  us  have  less  science,  but  more  art.” 
The  loss  of  one  could  ill  supplement  the  other. 

It  is  often  an  advantage  to  the  patient  to  be  kept  from 
the  hands  of  the  specialist — now  often  only  a ‘‘  book- 
maker,” without  the  adroitness  that  constitutes  the  per- 
fect helper  to  suffering  humanity. 

INIiss , £et.  23,  suffered  for  a year  from  constant 

nausea  and  vomiting,  which  resisted  all  treatment. 
Tracing  back  the  cause,  it  ajipeared  that  the  day  the 
sickness  first  came  on  she  had  a fall  in  stepping  out  of 
a carriage.  As  all  ordinary  means  had  failed  to  cure, 
I examined  the  uterus,  and  found  decided  retroflexion. 
Plaving  replaced  the  uterus,  I inserted  the  air-ball  pes- 
sary. The  next  day  nausea  and  vomiting  perfectly 
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ceased.  At  once  she  was  lifted  out  of  a life  of  suffer- 
ing and  invalidism  into  health  and  activity. 

IMiss , set.  32,  for  upAvards  of  three  years  sulfered 

from  total  inability  to  walk,  Avith  distressing  pain  at  the 
back  of  the  head  and  vertex.  For  a year  she  AA'as  con- 
lined  to  the  couch,  so  as  to  have  the  influence  of  “perfect 
rest,”  without  any  relief.  Then  the  doctor  tried  to 
persuade  her  that  she  Avas  better,  and  urged  Aval  king, 
Avhich  much  aggra\’ated  the  congestiA^e  headache.  She 
then  came  to  London,  and  Avas  treated  for  some  time 
by  a Avell-knoAvn  specialist  physician.  He  detected 
retroversion,  lifted  up  the  dis})laeed  Avomb,  and  left  it  so. 
For  three  or  four  days  she  could  Avalk  perfectly,  but 
gradually  all  the  old  misery  and  distress  returned. 
Thus  he  AA^ent  on  treating  her  for  six  or  eight  months, 
lifting  up  the  Avonib  every  three  or  four  Aveeks,  each 
time  giving  her  a feAv  days’  relief.  Discouraged  Avith 
this  temporary  patching  up,  she  Avent  to  another,  a 
Avell-knoAvn  surgeon.  Ho  attempted  to  replace  the 
Avomb  by  means  of  the  uterine  sound,  but  gaA^e  her 
such  agonizing  pain  that  she  Avent  straight  from  his 
house  and  sent  for  me.  I found  the  retroA^erted  fundus 
AA'Odged  in  under  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum.  Ad- 
ministering chloroform  just  enough  to  dull  sensation,  I 
replaced  the  Avoinb  according  to  the  plan  of  my  friend, 
jMarion  Sims,  inserted  a Hodge’s  * pessary  Avith  a long 


* Uterine  therapeuties  owe  much  to  America.  Dr.  Ilodgo, 
of  Philadelphia,  seems  to  be  the  first  who  conceived  that  in  cases 
of  displacement  of  the  uterus,  the  means  of  support  should  take 
the  exact  shape  of  the  pelvis  ; and  in  place  of  taking  a rigid 
standpoint,  should  lie  floating  in  the  moisture  of  the  vaginal 
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curve,  aiul  kept  lier  on  the  face  in  bed  for  twenty-four 
hours.  The  result  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  She 
went  back  to  the  country  perfectly  well  in  a few  days; 
could  walk  and  stand,  and  for  two  years  remained  free 
from  headache. 

She  required  no  attention  of  any  sort  for  eighteen 
months,  then  only  that  the  vulcanite  of  the  pessary  soft- 
ened and  lost  its  curve.  One  visit  set  it  to  rights,  and 
she  remains  active  and  well. 

Miss , ret.  26,  a lady  of  highly  nervous  organi- 

zation, but  most  active  disposition,  suddenly  became 
unable  to  walk  or  stand.  She  was  attended  by  the 
family  doctor  for  a long  time.  He  assured  her  father 
and  mother  that  “it  was  all  hysteria.”  Unable  to  cure 
her,  he  summoned  a Loudon  accoucheur  physician  to  a 
consultation,  who  examined  the  womb,  and  agreed  with 
the  family  doctor,  saying  “she  could  walk  if  she  wished 
and  tried.”  The  poor  lady  knew  he  was  wrong.  The 
one  thing  her  whole  nature  craved  for  was  to  get  about 
amongst  the  sick  poor  of  her  father’s  })arish.  She  knew 
also  that  the  two  doctors’  opinions  had  made  her  parents 
wretched.  They  loved  her  deej)ly,  and  knew  what  her 
life  had  been  to  many  a weary  one.  Now  to  see  her 
laid  aside  from  all  service,  and  from  self-will,  according 
to  the  London  doctor’s  opinion  !* *  She  bore  all  with 


walls,  and  thus  take  on  a lever  action  by  the  inclination  of  the 
upper  segment. 

Hodge’s  pessary,  variously  modified,  proves  itself  the  most 
perfect  of  all  mechanical  arrangements  in  remedying  retroflex- 
ion of  the  uterus. 

* Alas  ! it  was  the  very  same  specialist  who  had  proved  of 
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jiaticncCj  licl plcssly  confined  to  her  bed  for  many  months. 
A friend  Avho  knew  iier  former  life  of  active  usefulness 
sent  me  to  see  her.  On  examination  I found  the  fun- 
dus uteri  indurated,  much  enlarged,  retroflexed,  ami 
walgcd  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  I explained  to 
the  anxious  mother  that  for  all  the  so-called  hysteria 
there  was  a tangible  physical  cause,  the  removal  of 
which  Avould  enable  her  to  walk.  It  was  a difficult 
case;  required  the  full  effects  of  chloroform  to  relax  all 
muscular  exertion.  Then  with  case  I lifted  up  and 
replaced  the  uterus,  and  inserted  a Hodge’s  p&ssary. 
In  a few  days  the  congested,  indurated  womb  had  be- 
come soft  and  reduced  in  size.  She  could  walk  and 
stand  as  well  as  ever,  and  before  the  end  of  the  Aveek 
Avas  out  Ausiting  amongst  the  poor,  as  of  old.  For 
three  years  she  continued  avcII  ; then,  from  OA^erexer- 
tion,  rehq)se  occurred,  Avhich  a little  adroitnass  soon  set 
right.  The  i)redous  result  of  the  ai's  medica  AA'as  a 
great  boon  to  the  aged  father,  beholding  the  simple, 
natural  life  at  once  restored,  and  his  old  faith  in  his 
child  again  realized. 

Lady  , let.  43,  considted  me  in  1870.  For 

many  years  she  suffered  from  a fibroid  tumor  of  the 
uterus,  causing  backache  and  inability  to  AA^alk.  From 
time  to  time  she  had  consulted  most  of  the  leading 

such  little  use  to  the  case  previously  mentioned.  If  argument 
was  needed  to  show  the  ill  eftect  of  specialists  it  is  to  be  found  in 
their  frequent  unskilfulne.ss  and  carelcssne.ss.  Success  in  getting’ 
practice  seems  to  change  many  of  them  into  mere  routinists, 
riding  their  one  hobby,  taking  things  easy,  and  too  often  ceasing 
to  afford  real  help. 
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specialists  in  London,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Edinburgh, 
She  got  no  help  from  any  one  exce})t  from  the  late  Mr. 
Jiaker  Brown,  who  afforded  her  nearly  two  years’  relief 
by  an  operation.  After  tw'o  years  she  became  as  bad 
as  ever,  and  consulted  me.  I found  the  fibroid  tumor 
the  size  of  a billiard-ball,  low  down  in  the  pelvis,  fill- 
ing uj)  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  and  mueli  impeding 
defecation,  AVith  much  patience  and  perseverance  I 
lifted  up  the  tumor,  and  got  most,  if  not  all,  above 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  Before  it  fell  back  to  its  old 
place,  keeping  her  lying  in  the  prone  position,  I fitted 
in  the  largest  size  Hodge’s  pessary,  so  as  to  push  up 
the  vagina  and  make  it  tense.  By  keeping  her  much 
ill  the  prone  position  for  some  days,  careful  attention 
to  softening  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels  to  prevent 
straining,  much  to  her  and  my  surprise,  the  tumor  kept 
u}).  She  could  walk  without  the  slightest  pain  or  diffi- 
culty. The  pessary  was  kept  in  for  two  years,  and 
then  withdrawn.  There  was  no  recurrence  of  the 
symptoms ; she  has  remained  perfectly  well  ever  since. 
Here  art  used  means  very  effectual,  yet  simple,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  Baker  Brown’s  severe  cutting  opera- 
tion. 

The  unpretending  simple-looking  uterine  sponge- 
tent  has  led  to  the  exploration  and  cure  of  many  cases 
of  uterine  disease  that  before  its  use  were  considered 
among  the  incurable  cases,  too  often  confounded  with 
cancer  and  given  up  in  despair,  till  the  2)atient  died  of 
lueniorrhage  or  exhaustion. 

In  18 6-,  a lady,  aged  44,  consulted  me  for  frequent 
and  jirofuse  loss  at  the  catamenial  jieriods,  which,  from 
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tlie  ordinary  duration  of  five  or  six  days  increased  to 
ten  days,  causing  pallor,  anaemia,  exlianstion,  and  ina- 
bility to  walk.  After  a most  careful  examination  by 
the  touch  and  by  the  speculum,  I could  detect  no  cause 
for  this  prostrating  haemorrhage,  which  no  treatment 
seemed  to  cure.  After  a few  months  she  went  to 
another  doctor  with  the  same  result,  then  to  a third — 
all  to  no  use.  About  two  years  after  she  first  consulted 
me,  I was  summoned  to  see  her.  She  thought  her- 
self dying,  had  lain  on  the  bed  for  six  weeks,  fainting 
on  the  least  exertion,  from  constant  flooding.  She 
looked  deadly  pale,  was  nearly  pulseless,  and  could 
scarcely  speak.  Her  husband  thought  life  was  fast 
ebbing.  Upon  examining  her,  I detected  a small 
fibroid  tumor  projecting  through  the  os  uteri,  which 
was  large,  soft,  and  patulous.  Two  years  before  it 
was  small  and  perfectly  natural.  To  remove  the  little 
gro^vth  by  the  scissors  seemed  to  lift  her  at  once  into 
health.  In  a fortnight  she  was  able  to  get  out  and 
walk,  rapidly  regained  color  and  strength,  and  has  re- 
mained j)erfectly  well  ever  since.  This  case  proved  a 
most  instructive  lesson,  and  taught  me  what  nature  had 
been  doing  in  the  two  years.  Not  long  afterwards,  an 
unmarried  lady,  aged  51,  sent  for  me.  For  ten  or 
eleven  years  she  had  been  flooding  at  the  monthly 
periods,  and  had  been  under  treatment  for  most  of  that 
time  without  much  relief.  She  said,  have  been 
flooding  for  years,  but  I feel  I cannot  survive  another 
attack  like  the  last,  which  caused  such  deathlike  and 
prolonged  fainting  that  I want  to  know  can  anything 
be  done  to  prevent  the  loss?”  I examined  her  most 
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careful ly  by  the  finger  and  tlie  speeuluin.  The  os 
uteri  looked  small,  soft,  natural,  no  sign  of  ulceration. 
The  body  of  the  woml)  was  not  enlarged,  no  hardness, 
no  displacement.  I ex})laiiicd  to  her  that  although 
ordinary  examination  could  not  discover  the  cause,  yet 
I had  sufficient  grounds  for  the  suspicion  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a tumor  inside  the  upper  part  of  the  womb,  and 
that  the  only  mode  of  detection  was  by  the  use  of  the 
sponge-tent  to  open  up  the  cavity  of  the  womb.  In  a 
few  days  she  took  rooms  in  London.  AVith  the  help 
of  a friend  the  cervical  canal  was  fully  expanded  by 
sponge-tents,  then  — under  chloroform  — the  fundus 
uteri  was  explored  by  the  finger,  and  a small  fibroid 
tumor  discovered  attached  to  its  upper  part.  This  was 
gras])cd  by  the  long  vulsella  tbreeps,  and  removed  by 
the  scissors.  She  recovered  from  the  chloroform  to  learn 
that  the  cause  of  all  her  sufferings  had  been  removed, 
and  made  an  excellent  recovery.  The  next  monthly 
period  came  on  very  moderately,  and  at  the  right  time. 
The  fioodings  never  returned,  and  her  health  became 
perfectly  restored.  She  is  still  alive  and  well. 

Ml'S.  B.,  aged  28,  consulted  me  in  1868,  suffering 
from  extreme  depression  and  melancholy,  because  of 
the  disajipointment  of  having  no  child,  although  four 
yeai's  married.  She  was  the  more  unhappy  because  a 
Ijondon  physician-accoucheur  had  used  sjionge-tcnts 
to  dilate  the  uterine  canal  without  any  result.  On 
examination,  I found  the  os  uteri  large  and  soft,  but 
the  ujiper  part  of  the  cervical  canal  narrow  and  con- 
tracted. On  account  of  the  previous  failure,  I took 
extra  care  with  the  use  of  sponge-tents;  passed  the 
third,  a very  long  one,  right  through  the  internal  os. 
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This  brought  on  sharp  ]>ain  for  twelve  hours,  but  tlie 
result  was  most  successful.  Two  months  afterwards 
she  conceived,  and  went  safely  through  to  her  confine- 
ment at  the  full  time. 

The  more  perfect  in  science  the  physician,  the  more 
adroit  should  he  be  in  art. 

Mr. , aet  36,  a burly-looking  gentleman  farmer, 

from  the  neighborhood  of  Chelmsford,  came  into  my 
consulting-room  on  crutches,  without  which  he  had 
been  unable  to  get  about  for  upwards  of  a year.  His 
legs  hung  flaccid,  as  if  paralyzed ; yet  every  essential 
sign  of  disease  of  brain  or  spine  was  absent.  Search- 
ing for  the  cause,  1 discovered  a chronic  gleet  that 
had  existed  for  eight  years,  and  a stricture  so  tight  that 
a Xo.  1 bougie  could  with  difficulty  be  passed.  He  took 
lodgings  in  London.  Beginning  with  No.  1,  in  the 
course  of  six  weeks  I succeeded  in  passing  No.  8.  As 
the  stricture  was  cured,  the  gleet  ceased  of  itself,  and 
the  power  of  walking  returned  perfectly.  After  six 
weeks,  he  went  back  to  Chelmsford,  to  the  surprise  of 
all  his  friends,  able  to  walk  without  the  crutches. 

The  Bishop  of , returned  from  his  j)Ost  on  the 

coast  of  Africa,  for  the  second  time  invalided  for  de- 
bility caused  by  loss  of  blood  from  piles,  which  had 
existed  for  four  years.  He  had  been  treiited  by  the 
colonial  surgeon,  afterwards  by  two  surgeons  in  Lon- 
don and  a physician  at  Brighton  ; but  the  cause  wtis 
not  discovered  till  he  came  to  me.  After  the  action 
of  the  bowels,  I examined,  and  found  a large  villous 
])ile,  about  an  inch  up,  exuding  blood  j)rofusely. 
AViping  this  with  a wet  sponge,  I touched  the  sur- 
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face  with  tlie  strongest  nitric  acid.  This  caused  very 
little  pain,  and  after  three  applications  he  was  per- 
fectly cured,  had  no  return  of  bleeding,  recovered 
strength,  and  went  back  to  his  bishopric.  Even  the 
relaxing  climate  of  the  AVest  Coast  of  Africa  did  not 
cause  a return  of  the  bleeding. 

Acute  Glaucoma,  Iridectomy  ; cure. — Mi's. , the 

wife  of  a clergyman  living  near  Barnet.  She  had 
been  treated  most  vigorously  for  six  weeks  by  two 
local  doctors,  for  what  they  called  “acute  ophthalmia.” 
Ijeeches,  blisters,  mercury — all  were  used  freely  with- 
out relief.  I found  her  in  agonizing  pain,  aggravated 
by  the  slightest  trace  of  light;  eyeballs  hard  as  mar- 
bles, pupils  dilated.  Her  distress  was  aggravated  by 
the  knowledge  that  her  father  had  precisely  such  an 
attack  at  her  age — about  34 — which  resulted  in  total 
blindness.  To  the  surprise  of  the  patient  and  her 
husband,  I said,  “ It  is  not  a physician  you  want,  but 
an  ophthalmic  surgeon.”  I explained  the  nature  of 
the  case  (acute  glaucoma),  told  them  it  was  not  yet 
too  late  for  an  o[)eration  of  iridectomy,  sent  a mes- 
senger at  once  with  a note  to  Mr.  George  Critchett, 
and  retired  from  the  case.  He  came  down  early  the 
next  morning,  performed  the  operation,  which  per- 
fectly succeeded;  at  once  relieved  the  tension  and 
])ain  that  six  weeks’  strong  drugging  had  failed  to  do. 
The  sight  became  gradually  restored,  bier  own  father, 
a retired  physician,  still  living,  Avas  rejoiced  to  find 
that  V on  Graafe’s  great  discovery  of  the  cure  of  glau- 
coma, saved  his  child  from  the  blindness  which  fol- 
lowed his  own  case. 
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In  many  a pure  surgical  ouse,  the  best  thing  for  tlie 
])hysician  is  promptly  to  witlidraw  and  summon  the 
pure  surgeon ; yet  the  case  is  not  infrecpient  where 
the  surgeon’s  art  must  be  pushed  aside  by  the  physi- 
cian’s skill. 

Mrs. , a strong,  healthy-looking  lady,  sot.  26, 

consulted  me  for  a distressing  pain  and  irritation  in 
the  uterus  and  vagina,  which  had  made  her  existence 
miserable  for  three  years,  during  which  she  had  been 
under  most  skilful  treatment;  for  one  year  under 
Dr.  Marion  Sims,  at  Paris,  who  operated  on  her  severely 
although  unsuccessfully.  The  vagina  was  healthy- 
looking,  no  signs  of  vaginismus;  the  uterine  neck 
slightly  congested,  and  the  os  red -looking,  although 
not  ulcerated.  No  treatment  seemed  to  have  relieved 
her,  so  tliat  she  was  kept  in  a state  of  frenzy  and  ex- 
citement. Observing  some  little  patches  on  the  os 
uteri  like  the  s}>ots  on  the  tongue  in  psoriasis  of  that 
organ,  I prescribed  five  drops  of  Fowler’s  solution  of 
arsenic  three  times  a day.  This  proved  a cure  for  all 
her  misery.  After  two  or  three  v^eeks’  use  of  it, 
large  spots  of  psoriasis  came  out  on  her  wrists  and 
forearms,  and  all  the  uterine  distress  passed  away  per- 
manently. After  the  arsenic  had  thrown  out  the  pso- 
riasis on  her  wrists,  her  father  noticed  it,  and  showed 
her  the  same  on  his  forearm,  which  had  existed  for 
twenty-five  years.  This  lady  had  gone  through  pro- 
longed and  painful  surgical  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  the  most  experienced  uterine  surgeons  for  this 
medical  disease,  which  obeyed  the  touch  of  law,  and 
was  cured  by  a few  weeks’  specific  medical  treat- 
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ment  after  three  }X'iH*s  of  unsuecessfiil  surgieal  treat- 
ment. 

j\Ir.  A.,  ret.  41,  nervous,  sanguine  tein])ei*ament,  be- 
came affected  Avith  agonizing  pain  in  tlie  back,  shooting 
into  tlie  lower  extremities,  for  wliieli  his  spine  was  blis- 
tered by  a London  ])hysieian  without  any  benefit. 
After  suffering  thus  for  five  or  six  Aveeks,  these  parox- 
ysms of  ]>ain  suddenly  ceased,  and  severe  neuralgic 
headache  set  in.  This  continued  off  and  on  for  some 
months,  and  then  ceased;  but  Avas  soon  folloAAxd  by  most 
distressing  spasms  and  gnaAvin^  pain  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  Avdth  sudden  tAvitehings  in  the  limbs,  Avhich 
kc})t  him,  off  and  on  for  six  months,  in  a state  of  in- 
cessant nerA'ous  agitation  and  distress.  He  consulted 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  London  })hysicians, 
including  Dr.  BroAvn-Sequard,  Avith  only  occasional 
palliative  relief. 

Again  and  again  the  same  distressing,  agonizing  at- 
tacks came  on.  He  AA’ent  into  a hydropathic  establish- 
ment at  Malvern  for  six  AA'ceks,  and  got  much  AA'orse 
under  a loAvering  regimen  of  farinaceous  food  and  \'cry 
little  or  no  meat.  In  an  agony  of  despair,  his  dis- 
tracted Avife  telegraphed  for  me  to  visit  him  at  JMalAxrn. 
After  a day  of  good  feeding,  and  a liberal  use  of  brandy 
and  AA'ater,  I removed  him  to  his  own  house,  near  Lon- 
don, Avhere  for  many  AAxeks  he  Avas  fed  upon  abundance 
of  fresh  meat  and  a liberal  supply  of  port  Avine. 

Under  this  generous  regimen  the  Malvern  doctors’ 
bugbear,  ‘‘  the  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,” 
A’anished,  the  patient  recovered  strength,  and  the  ab- 
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dominal  neuralgia  became  suspended.  After  three  or 
four  months,  the  attack  of  neuralgic  ])ain  in  the  stom- 
ach came  on  again.  lie  then  laid  aside  all  medicine, 
and  derived  much  benefit  from  horse-riding.  After 
some  time  he  got  as  bad  as  ever.  I j^rescribed  cod- 
liver  oil  and  the  use  of  continuous-current  galvanism, 
Avith  only  temj)orary  benefit. 

Examining  the  urine  1 found  many  spermatozoa. 
Searching  for  the  cause  of  this,  I discoA’cred  a well- 
marked  fissure  in  the  rectum,  Avhere  he  had  at  times 
much  burning  pain.  I touched  the  bottom  of  the 
fissure  Avith  strong  nitric  acid,  and  in  less  than  fi\’e 
minutes  all  his  neuralgic  j)ain  ceased.  The  good  effect 
lasted  for  some  days.  The  api)lication  AA^as  repeated 
three  or  four  times,  at  a Aveek’s  interval.  The  same  in- 
stantaneous relief  folloAA’cd  each  time,  but,  as  it  j)roA^ed 
only  temporary,  he  submitted  to  the  knife ; free  di\'i- 
sion  of  the  fissure  through  the  sphincter  perfe<‘tly  cured 
him. 

This  case  is  a Avell-marked  illustratiou  that  even  in 
diseases  of  internal  organs  the  exact  cause  must  be 
searched  for.  Till  that  is  touched  skilfully,  there  is 
no  rcid  cure,  Avhich  often  reA\"ards  the  most  dexterous 
searcher  aa4io  possesses  nioT’e  art  but  not  less  science. 

For  the  improA^ement  of  the  “ art  of  mcKlicine,”  the 
scientific  physician  has  to  folloAV*  the  line  of  progress 
opened  up  for  him  by  the  surgeon,  especially  in  the 
careful  elaboration  and  practical  management  of  de- 
tails bearing  upon  treatment.  Of  all  the  leasons  Avhich 
surgical  art  has  yet  gi\’en  to  medicine,  the  antiseptic 
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treatment  by  Professor  Lister*  stands  foremost  in  re- 
sults. In  tlie  expressive  words  of  Dr.  Parkes,|  “ Bac- 
teria, infinitesimally  small  yet  infinitely  active,  pene- 
trate from  without  by  the  surface  of  wounds,  or  at 
times  by  the  intestinal  surface.  These  small  cells  pass 
into  the  bloodvessels,  in  which  they  live  and  multiply, 
probably  blocking  up  the  channel.  Others  are  carried 
by  the  living  cells  to  distant  parts,  to  cause  diseases  that 
indicate  the  need  of  antiseptic  medicine  as  well  as  of 
antiseptic  surgery.” 

That  the  formation  of  bacteria  is  invariably  pre- 
vented in  the  pus  of  wounds  treated  antiseptieally  is 
still  subjudice.  Dr.  Bastian  has  made  himself  famous 
by  o})posing  Pasteur,  Lister,  and  Tyndall ; yet  no 
scientific  mind  accepts  Dr.  Bastian’s  doctrine. 

AMiat  science  in  reality  needs  to  know  is  if  the  pus 


* In  the  domain  of  surgery,  Professor  Lister  had  demonstrated 
in  his  antiseptic  treatment  that  the  putrefaction  of  wounds 
was  to  be  averted  by  tlie  destruction  of  bacteria.  Passing  from 
surgery  to  the  domain  of  medicine,  he  said  the  conviction  was 
spreading  and  growing  daily  in  strength,  that  reproductive 
parasitic  life  was  at  the  root  of  epidemic  disease — that  living 
ferments  finding  lodgment  in  the  body  increased  there  and  mul- 
tiplied, directly  ruining  the  tissue  on  which  they  subsisted,  or 
destroying  life  indirectly  by  the,  generation  of  poisonous  com- 
pounds within  the  body.  This  conclusion,  which  came  to  us 
with  a presumption  almost  amounting  to  demonstration,  had 
been  clinched  by  the  fact  that  virulently  infective  diseases  had 
been  discovered  with  which  living  organisms  were  as  closely  and 
as  indissolubly  connected  as  the  growth  of  torula  was  with  the 
fermentation  of  beer. — The  Germ  Theory  of  Disease  bj'  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall. 

t Lancet,  August  9lh,  1873. 
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of  wounds  treated  without  the  antiseptic  ju’eeautions 
by  perfect  cleanliness  and  exeluding  of  the  ojieii  air, 
differs  essentially  from  the  })us  flowing — often  freely — 
from  under  the  elaborate  antiseptic  dressing. 

If  both  alike  contain  bacteria,  the  antiseptic  theory 
falls  to  the  ground,  yet  the  lesson  of  elaborate  care  and 
infrequent  dressing  of  wounds  remains. 

Professor  Lister’s  gauze  looks  clumsy,  and  does  not 
exclude  air  so  well  as  cotton-wool,  which  absorbs  the 
carbolic  mixture  quite  as  freely  as  the  gauze,  and 
covers  the  ^vound  much  more  accurately. 
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OBSTACLES  TO  THE  ACTION  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  study  of  heart  diseases  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  coni[)lex  of  all  studies.  Plere  it  is  that 
a sound  knowledge  of  cliemical  and  mechanical  laws 
is  essential  to  successful  treatment,  as  well  as  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  the  nervous  system, 
which  uses  and  co-ordinates  the  physical  forces.  The 
dropsy  from  heart  disease  increases  more  slowly  than 
the  dropsy  caused  by  disease  of  kidneys.  The  latter 
is  much  relieved  by  vapor,  or  Turkish,  or  hot  baths, 
which  generally  aggravate  the  dropsy  from  heart  dis- 
ease. Dropsy  from  disease  of  kidneys  can  be  cured 
without  purgatives,  but  dropsy  from  heart  disease, 
with  constipation,  finds  no  relief  from  any  treatment  ' 
till  the  constipation  is  relieved,  when  the  specific  heart 
medicine  acts  like  a charm  on  the  dropsy.  Dropsy 
from  heart  disease  is  more  often  seen  in  the  serous 
membranes.  It  usually  shows  first  on  the  left  side, 
whilst  cedema  from  obstruction  of  liver  almost  invari- 
ably commences  on  the  right  side.  Dropsy  caused  by 
disease  of  kidneys  affects  both  sides  much  alike. 

Obstruction  from  Ossification,  causing  Permanent 
Patency  of  the  Mitral  Valve;  Ascites. — Miss  C.,  a)t.  30, 
suffered  from  gradually  increasing  dyspnoea,  especially 
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in  ascending.  CEdema  gradually  came  on.  Xot  get- 
ting relief  in  the  country,  she  came  to  London.  I 
found  her  unable  to  lie  down  from  a hacking,  dry 
cough,  dulness  on  percussion  all  over  the  base  of  the 
left  lung,  feeble  respiratory  murmur  with  moist  crepi- 
tation. The  abdomen  much  distended,  with  evident 
fluctuation.  Pulse  110.  Bowels  regular.  Urine 
scanty,  16  oz.  in  twenty-four  hours.  Specific  gravity 
1020,  containing  a copious  deposit  of  lithate  of  am- 
monia, non-albuminous. 

I prescribed  infusion  of  digitalis,  half  an  ounce  three 
times  a day.  The  second  day  after  taking  it,  the  urine 
increased  from  one  to  four  pints  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  and  four  days  afterwards  to  six  pints;  the 
dropsy  speedily  decreased,  and  in  about  a fortnight 
she  was  able  to  lie  flat  in  bed  without  cough.  The 
percussion  became  quite  clear  all  over  the  base  of  the 
left  lung,  and  she  could  take  moderate  exercise  with- 
out any  difficulty  of  breathing.  She  returned  to  Head- 
ing, and  remained  quite  well  for  nearly  half  a year ; 
then  the  dropsy  gradually  returned.  She  came  up  to 
London  again,  but  the  state  of  the  heart  was  evidently 
much  worse.  The  most  urgent  orthopnoea  soon  came 
on.  The  digitalis  was  given  again,  but  in  vain,  as  the 
dropsy  increased,  and  after  a few  weeks’  hard  struggle 
she  died.  I’ost-mortcm  examination  showed  the  mitral 
valve  converted  into  a perfect  ring  of  bone. 

Miss  K.  S.,  a2t.  6,  a sensitive,  nervous  child,  got  a 
sudden  shock  early  in  1869  from  the  father  unex- 
pectedly going  to  California,  fretted  much  for  many 
months,  and  in  June  became  prostrated,  unable  to 
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walk.  Swelling  of  the  legs  came  on,  gradually  fol- 
lowed by  ascites  and  cedenia  of  the  lungs.  She  had 
been  under  the  care  of  a local  doctor  and  of  a London 
physician  for  six  or  eight  weeks.  The  dropsy  increasing, 
I was  called  to  see  her,  found  her  limbs  and  body  enor- 
mously swollen,  dulness  at  the  base  of  the  right  lung, 
with  absence  of  respiratory  murmur.  Pulse  132,  feeble, 
loud  systolic  murmur  over  the  region  of  the  mitral 
valve.  The  area  of  cardiac  dulness  much  increased. 
Urine,  only  ten  ounces  in  twenty-four  hours,  pale,  low 
specific  gravity  1010,  non-albuminous.  Bowels  rather 
loose. 

I prescribed  digitalis — two  tcaspoonfuls  of  the  infu- 
sion every  four  hours,  and  a generous  diet,  with  a glass 
of  champagne  twice  a day.  Gradually  the  quantity  of 
urine  increased,  the  dropsy  lessened,  and  in  a few 
weeks  she  was  perfectly  cured. 

The  case  is  interesting  as  a clinical  fact — perfect  res- 
toration to  health  from  the  use  of  a single  remedy, 
without  adjuncts,  beyond  good  food  and  wine. 

About  two  years  afterwards  a relapse  occurred,  the 
heart’s  action  became  weaker,  the  dropsy  slowly  re- 
turned as  badly  as  ever.  The  same  remedy,  the  infu- 
sion of  digitalis,  was  again  carefully  administcral  for 
many  weeks,  but  without  result.  Even  when  the  dose 
was  })ushed  to  a tablespoonfnl  three  times  a day  still 
there  was  no  diminution  of  the  dropsy,  no  improve- 
ment in  the  heart’s  action,  and  no  increase  of  urine. 
I then  prescribed  in  addition  to  the  digitalis  half  an 
ounce  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  a wine-glass  of  water, 
each  morning.  In  a few  days  the  quantity  of  urine 
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increased,  and  tlie  dropsy  was  again  perfectly  cured, 
the  heart’s  action  improving,  and  she  got  np  out  of 
bed  where  she  had  lain  for  eight  weeks.  By  degrees 
she  recovered  strength,  and  got  about  as  well  as  ever, 
and  for  a period  of  nearly  three  years  remained,  to  all 
appearances,  well — still  with  all  the  signs  of  cardiac 
enlargement  and  mitral  dilatation. 

Again  the  dropsy  slowly  returned,  the  abdomen  be- 
came so  large  and  distended  that  she  lay  in  bed  for 
nearly  three  months  unable  to  stir,  even'to  move  her- 
self, without  help.  Digitalis  was  again  given,  the  in- 
fusion first,  aftenvards  changed  to  the  tincture,  in  eight- 
minim  doses.  No  effect  was  produced  on  the  dropsy. 
Again  help  of  the  jmrgative  was  added,  yet  no  result 
whatever  towards  cure.  I feared  that  the  end  of  life 
was  slowly  coming  on.  Watching  the  utter  prostration 
of  muscular  power,  I omitted  the  purgative  and  pre- 
scribed six  drops  of  the  pure  tincture  of  nux  vomica 
twice  a day  before  meals,  and  continued  the  infusion  of 
digitalis,  a desscrtsjioonful  three  times  a day  a couple 
of  hours  after  meids.  The  nux  vomica  acted  like  a 
charm.  At  once  the  former  effects  of  the  digitalis 
showed  itself,  the  quantity  of  urine  rapidly  increased, 
the  dropsy  lessened,  the  muscular  power  returned.  In 
two  or  three  days  she  sat  up  in  bed  and  began  to  ex- 
ert herself.  In  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  she  was  u]> 
and  as  full  of  play  as  ever.  Since  then  she  has  kept 
well,  with  occasional  relapses,  which  three  or  four  days’ 
use  of  the  nux  vomica  and  di<i:italis  soon  rig-hts. 

]\Ir. , set.  62,  a thin,  sallow-looking  city  gentle- 

man, for  many  years  subject  to  weak  action  of  the 
lieart,  was  suddenly  seized  at  his  warehouse  with  breath- 
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lessness,  palpitation,  and  inability  to  walk.  Gradually 
dropsy  came  on.  He  was  treated  for  nearly  two  months 
by  a well-known  AVest-end  physician.  The  case  was 
so  urgent  that  for  several  weeks  this  gentleman  slej)t 
in  the  patient’s  house.  The  dropsy  steadily  increased, 
till  the  patient’s  abdomen  and  legs  became  enormously 
swollen,  SO  much  so  that  he  lay  on  his  back  unable  to 
move  from  side  to  side  for  nearly  a fortnight.  The 
close  attention  of  his  medical  friend  having  proved  use- 
less to  the  patient,  as  a last  resource,  when  life  seemed 
coming  near  its  close,  he  sent  for  Dr.  Hewan,  who 
summoned  me  to  a consultation. 

The  former  medical  attendant  retired  from  the  case, 
leaving  eleven  different  mediemes  on  the  table,  all  in  use, 
each  for  some  sym])tom  of  the  disease ; one  for  the  i)alpi- 
tation,  one  for  the  droj^y,  another  for  the  bowels,  a 
fourth  for  the  breathing,  and  so  on ; directions  written 
out  for  each  of  the  eleven  medicines,  with  two  nurses  to 
superintend  their  administration.  The  patient  lay  like 
a log  in  bed,  all  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  body,  even  to 
the  eyelids  and  forehead,  oedeniatous,  swollen ; the  j)cri- 
toneum  distended  with  duid.  The  heart’s  action  feeble, 
muffled  with  a soft  systolic  “ bruit,”  audible  over  the 
region  of  the  mitral  valve.  The  area  of  dulncss  over 
the  region  of  the  heart  much  increased.  Universal 
crepitation  over  the  base  of  both  lungs.  The  urine 
scanty,  dark-colored,  free  from  albumen ; bowels  costive. 

AVe  prescribed  infusion  of  digitalis,  half  an  ounce 
three  timas  a day,  without  any  sensible  relief.  The 
dose  was  increased  to  one  ounce,  yet  no  effect.  After- 
wards ten-drop  doses  of  the  tincture  of  digitalis  were 
given;  still  no  increase  of  urine,  no  relief  to  the  dropsy 
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or  the  dyspnoea.  Beginning  to  lose  lieart,  Dr.  Ilewan 
said  at  our  next  consultation,  ‘^We  must  give  uj)  the 
digitalis.”  ^^No,”  was  my  rej)ly ; “but  we  must  re- 
move the  obstacles  to  its  action.”  Accordingly,  a brisk 
mercurial  purgative  was  j^rescribed  at  bedtime,  and  the 
digitalis  continued,  a tablespoonful  three  times  a day. 

Twenty-four  hours  after  the  purgative,  the  true 
action  of  the  digitalis  showed  itself  in  the  free  secretion 
of  urine,  wdiich  for  many  weeks  had  been  scanty, 
averaging  20  ounces  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  With- 
in two  days  it  increased  to  50  ounces — on  the  third  day 
to  60  ounces.  Before  the  end  of  the  week  it  reached 
100  ounces.  It  Avas  continued  in  tablespoonful  doses 
for  a week,  then  reduced  to  a dessertspoonful,  and 
after  a few  days  to  a teaspoonful ; yet  upwards  of  100 
ounces  of  urine  continued  to  floAV  daily  for  three  Aveeks. 
Then  the  quantity  gradually  decreased  to  50  ounces. 
The  dropsy  sloAvly  A^anished,  breathing  became  easy, 
and  in  a month,  to  the  amazement  of  a A' ery  numerous 
circle  of  friends,  the  patient  got  about,  apparently  quite 
Avell.  He  lived  for  nearly  three  years.  EA^entually, 
dilatation  of  the  heart  increased,  and  the  dropsy  came  on 
again.  With  the  increitse  of  organic  disease,  there  AA^as 
less  res])onse  to  treatment,  and  he  died,  suffocated  Avith 
dropsy  into  the  })ericardium  and  pleura. 

In  this  case  the  digitalis,  unaided,  had  no  curatiA^e 
action.  It  AAais  giAxn  in  small  doses,  in  large  doses, 
in  tincture,  fluid  extract,  and  fresh-made  infusion  (from 
seA'eral  chemists,  too).  The  infusion  AA'as  also  applied 
externally  as  a compress  over  the  kidneys  and  abdo- 
men; yet,  although  producing  depression  of  j)ulse. 
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loss  of  ap})ctitc  and  strength,  it  was  about  being  laid 
aside  altogether  as  useless,  when  the  brisk  action  of 
the  })urgative  relieved  the  obstructed  portal  circulation, 
like  delicate  clockwork  kept  from  going  by  the  main- 
spring being  weighed  down.  The  obstacle  being  re- 
moved, then  the  digitalis  acted  like  a charm,  gradually 
increasing  the  urine  from  20  ounces  to  100  ounces, 
carrying  off  the  dropsy  to  its  last  vestige.  The  old 
man  was  moved  from  his  warehouse,  where  he  was 
first  seized,  to  his  house  in  the  country,  and  lived  for 
three  years  a life  of  comparative  comfort. 

To  remove  the  obstacles  which  oppose  recovery,  and 
change  the  unfavorable  conditions  into  favorable, 
affords  the  most  admirable  field  for  the  exercise  of 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  doctor. 

In  acute  bronchitis,  giving  the  direct  spec'ific,  he 
finds  how  much  it  helps  recovery  to  moisten  the  air  of 
the  room — to  keep  the  temperature  equable  day  and 
night,  to  interdict  moving  or  talking,  give  nutritious 
nnstimulating  diet  in  rather  moderate  quantities,  en- 
courage free  secretions  of  the  skin,  of  the  kidneys,  and 
of  the  bowels ; thus  he  brings  all  indirect  means  to 
help  the  direct  effect  of  the  specific ; then,  indeed,  the 
physician  becomes  the  friend  of  the  sick  man,  in  every 
way  doing  good  and  held  back  from  doing  mischief 
by  the  knowledge  of  laws  reigning  over  the  processes 
of  health  and  disease. 

The  following  was  a case  of  impending  suffocation 
from  bronchitis  relieved  by  the  use  of  steam : 

Mrs.  A.,  jet.  62,  living  in  Gower  Street,  of  feeble 
constitution,  had  been  subject  for  many  years  to  asthma 
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and  pal[)ltation.  From  exposure  to  cold  east  winds  in 
March,  1860,  she  was  seized  with  acute  bronchitis  of 
both  sides.  I found  her  with  a weak  fluttering  pulse, 
125;  hot,  dry  skin  ; distressing,  dry  cough,  with  very 
scanty  viscid  expectoration,  unable  to  lie  down  or  to 
sleep  day  or  night  from  the  dysjmma  and  difficulty  of 
expectoration.  She  was  treated  vigorously,  mustard 
poultices  frequently  applied,  a large  fire  kept  up  day 
and  night,  with  wet  sheets  all  round  the  fires.  Beef 
tea,  brandy  and  water,  administered  freely ; the  bow- 
els well  emptied  by  stimulating  injections.  She  con- 
tinued in  the  same  state  of  suffering  for  four  days 
without  relief.  When  life  seemed  ebbing,  I sent  for 
a portable  vapor-bath  kettle,  with  a tin  spout  ten  feet 
long,  and  set  it  furiously  boiling  into  the  room,  which 
in  a few  hours  it  filled  with  a delicious  soft  vapor. 
The  effect  was  marvellous,  the  old  lady  began  to  cough 
up  quantities  of  thick  expectoration,  consciousness  re- 
turned, and  she  recovered  from  the  semi-comatose  state 
of  carbonized  blood-poisoning.  She  lived  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  several  times  before  her  death  derived 
signal  relief  in  attacks  of  bronchitis  from  the  use  of 
steam  in  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE  LAAV  OF  COUNTER-IRRITATION. 

The  laws  of  counter-irritation  are  clear  and  decided  ; 
wlietlier  we  incline  to  Hr.  Risden  Bennett’s  theory  of 
depletion,  or  to  Dr,  Anstie’s  of  stimulation,  the  facts 
are  true.  In  the  words  of  Hipj)oeratcs,  a stronger 
pain  can  mask  a weaker.” 

“ The  idea  of  counter-irritation  is  to  supersede  one 
morbid  action  by  another.”* 

If  two  sets  of  capillaries  are  in  intimate  conmxiion, 
we  may  relieve  one  by  drawing  blood  from  the  other. 
A severe  superficial  irritation  relieves  the  deeper  organ 
when  its  function  is  embarrassed  with  acute  inflam- 
mation. 

Whether  we  regard  the  part  irritated  and  the  organ 
to  be  acted  u})on  as  in  communication  through  the  ner- 
vous system  or  the  vascular,  or  through  the  cellular 
tissue,  the  primary  law  of  counter-irritation  is  “similia 
similibus.” 

The  best  results  from  counter-irritation  are  as  the 
application  follows  that  law.  The  most  scjirching  and 
curative  a})plicatioii  is  near  the  organ  ajfectcil,  yet  a little 


* Dr.  Dickinson,  Tlie  Practitioner,  vol.  iii,  p.  99. 
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removed  from  it ; or  over  another  orjjan  wliose  function 
or  sym})athy  is  allied,  as  over  the  breasts  to  influence 
the  ovaries  and  uterus,  or  vice  versa. 

Counter-irritation  acts  best  when  the  orojan  to  be 
acted  upon  is  in  an  excited  state  akin  to  itself,  such  as 
asthma,  or  bronchitis,  or  of  painful  diseases  like  pleurisy 
or  pcri(!arditis.  Blisters  in  neuralgia  are  most  effectual 
on  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves,  i.  e.  the  painful  ap- 
plication over  the  most  painful  or  sensitive  sjiot.* 

As  lone;  as  the  orMn  or  function  is  in  a state  of  ir- 
ritation  it  derives  help  from  counter-irritation,  but  in 
its  ordinary  passive  state  it  does  not  prove  susceptible 
even  to  most  poAverful  counter-irritation. 

“ Milder  counter-irritants  in  the  early  stages,  stronger 
in  the  later  stage  of  inflammation  to  jironiote  absorp- 
tion of  the  products  thereof. 

“In  chronic  cases  of  disease  Avhieh  require  a good 
deal  of  stimulation,  a blister  has  a more  marked  effect 
than  a mustard  poultice,  a pustular  eruption  than  a 
blister,  and  an  issue  or  a seton  than  a pustular  ei\ip- 
tion.”  t 

“Injection  of  hydrocele  by  iodine  to  excite  a sub- 
acute inflammation  for  the  sake  of  its  resulting  curative 
adhesion,  in  order  to  displace  a chronic  inflammation 
secreting  serum  of  low  tAqie  organization.  The  ])ath 
of  disease  becomes  the  channel  of  therapeutic  influence. 
Burns,  especially  of  the  abdominal  integuments,  induce 
ulceration  of  the  duodenum,  a hint  for  the  therapeutic 


* Dr.  Anstie,  The  Practitioner,  vol.  iv,  p.  165. 
f Dr.  Eoss,  The  Practitioner,  vol.  iv,  p.  83. 
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employment  of  vesication  of  the  e})igastrium  in  the 
treatment  of  duodenal  or  pyloric  disease.”* 

The  more  akin  to  the  disease  is  the  therapeutic 
counter-irritation  the  more  permanent  the  relief. 
Eczema  of  the  skin  in  children — a natural  counter-irri- 
tation, frequently  relieves  catarrh  of  the  bronchial  mu- 
(,*ous  membrane.  The  latter  often  becomes  aggravated 
on  the  subsidence  of  the  former. 

Counter-irritation  at  a distance  also  has  an  excellent 
effect,  as  the  use  of  hot  mustard  foot-baths  in  congestive 
headache,  in  brain-irritation,  or  acute  mania ; mustard 
poultices  at  the  back  of  the  neck  in  painful  states  of 
the  brain,  as  severe  neuralgia  or  acute  headache  at 
vertex;  hot  mustard  arm-bath  in  restlessness  from 
heart  disease,  or  asthma,  or  spinal  irritation. 

Certain  organs  have  most  intimate  sympathies  with 
other  organs,  as  proved  by  the  effect  of  a leech  or  two 
to  the  anus,  or  of  a dose  of  aloes  in  vascular  fulness  of 
the  brain. 

The  use  of  counter-irritation  is  the  more  beneficial 
the  more  it  is  j)rescribed  under  the  reign  of  law  of  sim- 
ilars or  of  contraries.  In  j)ainful  conditions  the  effect 
of  mustard  is  to  excite  a fresh  condition  of  jniin  that 
excludes  or  overpowers  the  natural  j)ain.  If  the  latter 
be  superficial,  the  a])plication  of  mustard  will  suffice; 
if  deepseated,  it  is  more  under  the  control  of  the  more 
powerful  agent,  such  as  iodine,  whose  action  is  more 
profound  and  searching. 

The  first  stage  of  blistering  is  similar  to  the  condition 


* Dr.  Risden  Bennett,  The  Practitioner,  vol.  ii,  p.  333. 
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of  recent  inflammation  of  serous  'inembrane,  whieli  it 
often  arrests  if  applied  before  actual  effusion  has  oc- 
ciirral.  If  applied  early,  the  tendency  to  effusion  may 
be  arrested,  and  with  it  the  resulting  adhesion  of  the 
j)leura,  which  more  or  less  impedes  free  respiration 
through  the  rest  of  life. 

The  final  action  of  the  blister  is  similar  to  the  last 
stage  of  the  eflVisiou.  AVhen  eflusiou  into  the  pericar- 
dium has  occurred,  free  diuresis  gives  more  relief  than 
any  other  treatment,  exuding  of  fluid  through  tlie 
kidneys  carrying  off  the  exudation  into  the  serous  sac. 

Wdven  counter-irritation  is  apj)lied  according  to  the 
relationship  of  similarity,  i.  e.,  near  to,  but  not  upon  a 
])ainful  part,  the  effect  is  quickly  beneficial,  and  the 
diseased  action  often  docs  not  recur.  AV'^hen  the  appli- 
cation is  discontiiuKHl — in  the  same  manner  as  when  a 
medicine’s  activity  in  relationship  of  similar  is  omitted 
— the  disease  does  not  return. 

A seton  or  issue  at  the  back  of  the  neck  is  unlike  the 
diseased  process  in  ej>ilcpsy.  Accordingly  it  requires  to 
be  kej)t  up  indefinitely,  as  directly  the  issue  is  allowed 
to  heal  the  fits  return ; exactly  as  the  use  of  bromide 
of  potassium  cannot  be  discontinued  without  relapse. 

A gentleman  on  the  Stock  Exchange  suffered  for 
three  years  from  distressing  headache;  constant  dull 
aching  in  the  forehead  and  vertex.  After  the  unavail- 
ing use  of  much  treatment — medicinal,  dietetic,  hydro- 
pathic— he  got  immediate  relief  from  a small  blister 
on  the  left  arm.  For  the  past  five  yeai’s  he  has  ke])t 
free  from  lieadache,  as  long  as  he  keeps  the  blister 
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g'oing,  once  in  fourteen  days.  If  allowed  perfectly  to 
dry  up,  the  distress  in  the  head  returns. 

jNIr. , net.  36,  of  a highly  nervous  temperament, 

sntfered  from  nervous  distress,  with  sinking  at  epigas- 
trium, faintness,  sudden  attacks  of  spasms  in  the  stom- 
ach. He  remained  in  a most  distressing  condition  for 
nearly  two  years,  at  times  better,  but  never  quite  well, 
till  a carbuncle  appeared  on  the  back  of  his  neck,  when 
all  the  nervous  symptoms  perfectly  disappeared ; but 
directly  the  carbuncle  healed  they  returned  as  badly 
as  ever.  A few  months  afterwards  another  carbuncle 
appeared  on  his  shoulder,  with  the  same  relief  to  his 
nervous  distress.  Before  it  healed  I inserted  a pea 
into  the  base  of  the  carbuncle,  thus  converting  it  into 
a natural  issue.  This  perfectly  and  permanently  cured 
his  old  disease.  The  issue  was  kept  open  for  two  years. 
At  the  end  of  a year  half  a pea  was  used ; six  months 
afterwards  the  size  was  reduced  to  quarter  of  a pea. 
Thus  very  gradually  allowed  to  heal,  the  old  symp- 
toms did  not  return.^ 

Apropos  of  issues,  about  the  same  time  I attended  a 
gentleman  in  consumption  for  whom  a well-known 
chest  doctor  had  prescribed  an  issue  under  the  clavicle. 
The  effect  was,  in  the  words  of  the  patient,  “ to  cause 
the  loss  of  six  ])Ounds  of  flesh  in  one  week,  which  was 
never  regained.”  The  issue  that  was  natural  proved 
permanently  curative;  the  issue  non-natural  proved 
most  mischievous. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

GALVANISM  AND  ELECTRO-MAGNETISM. 

Duchesne,  in  Paris,  was  one  of  the  first  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a science  of  electro-therapeutics.  Al- 
though his  labors  were  chiefly  vltli  the  induced  or  gal- 
vano-magnetic  current,  yet  they  were  very  fruitful  in 
results,  especially  in  teaching  the  importance  of  local- 
izing the  applications. 

A more  fruitful  field  of  galvano-therapeutics  was 
opened  up  by  the  use  of  the  continuous  or  constant 
current  in  Germany  by  Remak. 

Many  cases  of  neuralgia  and  of  diseases  of  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system  are  cured  or  relieved  by  the  use  of 
the  constant  galvanic  current,  upon  which  the  electro- 
magnetic has  no  effect  but  a mischievous  one,  disturb- 
ing and  aggravating  what  the  constant  current  cures 
or  relieves. 

The  action  of  galvanism  or  the  continuous  current 
has  a much  greater  analogy  than  the  Earadic  or  elec- 
tro-magnetic to  the  healthy  functions  of  the  brain, 
the  spine,  liver,  kidneys,  and  other  organs.  The  con- 
tinuous current  is  subtle,  penetrating,  all-pervading, 
gentle  in  its  action,  whilst  the  magneto-electric  is  high 
tension,  dashing  off  upon  the  surface,  unlike  the  low- 
tension  currents  of  the  nerves.  Viewed  as  elements 
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of  a battery,  tlie  cells  and  fibres  of  the  nervous  centres 
are  analogous  to  a galvanic  battery  of  very  low  tension, 
composed  of  countless  elements  of  infinitesimal  size — 
hence  the  greater  efficacy  of  the  continuous  current  or 
the  galvanic  in  diseases  of  the  nervous  centres,  of  the 
liver,  and  other  internal  organs. 

In  disease  of  internal  organs — brain,  spine,  liver, 
stomach,  intestines,  kidneys — the  galvanic  current  is 
indeed  a most  valuable  aid  to  treatment. 

As  yet  the  application  of  galvanism  to  disease  of  the 
brain  has  not  borne  much  fruit,  perhaps  owing  to  the 
imperfection  of  its  mode  of  application.  AVhat  seems 
indicated  is  a continous  current  of  a number  of  ex- 
tremely small  cells. 

Pulvermachcr’s  chains,  to  a slight  degree,  and  very 
imperfectly,  meet  this  need,  but  there  is  such  an  inhe- 
rent want  of  constancy  and  of  accuracy  that  leaves  much 
to  be  desired  for  the  instrument-maker’s  ingenuity. 

Mrs.  P.,  suffering  from  deficient  action  of  the  liv^er 
and  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  duodenum,  passing 
inspissated  bile  with  temporary  jaundice,  used  the 
electro-magnetic,  or  induced  current  battery,  with  slight 
benefit.  On  changing  to  the  use  of  Stohrer’s  20-cell 
continuous,  she  derived  great  benefit,  especially  as  to  the 
amount  of  pain,  the  character  of  the  secretions,  and  the 
frequency  of  the  attacks.* 


* “ Professor  Burdon  Sanderson  read  his  paper  on  ‘ Electrical 
Phenonena  which  accompany  the  Contraction  of  the  Leaf  of 
Venus’s  Flytrap.’  He  said  that  in  certain  plants  an  irritability 
was  shown  which,  whether  mechanical,  chemical,  or  electrical, 
was  very  similar  to  that  which  occurred  in  animals.  The  obser- 
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IMi’s.  M.  for  three  years  siitfered  from  janiKliee, 
caused  by  obstruction  of  gall-ducts.  She  derived  a 
little  help  from  the  continuous  current  perseveringly 
used  for  many  mouths,  but  was  cured  of  the  jaundice 
by  a few  weeks’  use  of  the  induced  current ; one  elec- 
trode into  the  rectum,  the  other  pressed  tightly  over  the 
region  of  the  gall-bladder. 

vation  he  would  bring  before  them  went  far  to  prove  that  tlie 
electrieal  action  which  went  on  in  muscle  and  nerve  occurred  also 
in  plants.  If  we  took  a portion  of  living  nerve  and  connected 
it  at  both  ends  by  means  of  a galvanic  chain  passing  through  a 
galvanometer  we  could  prove  that  the  current  of  electricity  set 
in  a constant  direction,  but  whenever  the  nerve  was  brought 
into  action  the  galvanic  current  immediately  ceased  ; the  moment 
the  nerve  was  irritated,  the  muscle  contracted.  The  observation 
he  had  to  make  was  that  a similar  phenomenon  occurred  when  the 
flower  commonly  called  ‘ Venus’s  Flytrap,’  was  treated  in  a 
similar  manner.  This  flower,  as  was  well  known,  had  teeth, 
which  under  certain  circumstances — as  when  the  hairs  of  the 
leaf  were  touched  by  a fly — immediately  closed  upon  each  other 
and  inclosed  it.  Suppose  that  one  end  of  the  electrode  were 
attached  to  the  end  of  the  petiole  nearest  the  flower  leaf,  and  the 
other  end  connected  with  the  part  most  distant  from  the  leaf,  an 
electrical  action  set  in  exactly  corresponding  to  that  of  the  nerve. 
Let  a fly  touch  the  leaf  while  the  current  was  passing,  and  the 
needle  of  the  galvanometer  immediately  swung  back  to  zero, 
corresponding  again  to  the  nerve  action.  Vegetable  physiolo- 
gists had  very  much  neglected  this  branch  of  inquiry,  although 
as  regards  animal  investigations  they  were  so  perfect  as  to  make 
a new  science,  under  the  name  of  ‘ Animal  Galvanism.’  The 
President  (Professor  Eutherford)  said  it  had  been  held  by  Pro- 
fessor Hermann  that  electric  currents  were  not  produced  in 
living  tissues,  but  the  fact  now  mentioned  conclusively  showed 
that  electricity  was  generated  in  the  leaf  of  the  plant  without 
the  leaf  being  destrot^ed,  and  it  completeh'  settled  the  question.”* 
— The  Science  of  Animal  Galvanism,  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson. 
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In  tlie  first  case  tlie  contimious  current  deeply  modi- 
fied tlie  function  of  the  liver,  in  the  second  the  in- 
duced or  Faradic  powerfully  stimulated  the  ducts  and 
muscular  structure  of  the  small  intestine. 

Neuralgia  of  the  Fifth. — jNIrs. suffered  distress- 

ing pain  in  the  face  and  upper  jaw  day  and  niglit  for 
some  weeks ; the  application  of  fourteen  cells  of  Stoh- 
rer’s  continuous  current,  with  one  electrode  over  the 
seat  of  pain,  the  other  at  back  of  neck,  gave  no  relief; 
but  on  putting  both  electrodes  over  the  posterior  roots 
of  the  occipital  nerve — one  on  the  side  of  the  spine, 
the  other  an  inch  farther  oh^ — the  relief  was  speedy, 
and  the  improvement  lasted  for  many  v^ecks. 

For  superficial  pain,  and  to  promote  muscular  ac- 
tivity, the  induced  or  Faradic  is  more  useful. 

The  pam  of  localized  electro-magnetmn  curhig  the 
chronic  jpttins  of  myalgia. — ]\Irs. , a?t.  28,  of  a ner- 

vous temperament,  and  a feeble,  ill-<levelopcd  muscular 
system,  consulted  me  in  1854.  For  eighteen  months 
she  had  sullcrcd  from  constant  aching,  wearing  pains 
all  over  the  back,  shoulders,  and  sides.  She  had  been 
under  the  care  of  a skilful  doctor  for  a long  time  before 
coming  to  me,  had  taken  tonics  in  abundance,  and  used 
many  external  applications  without  relief  to  the  cease- 
less distressing  pains.  I tried  various  medicines  and 
applications,  shower-baths,  hot  and  cold  douching,  all 
to  no  i)urpose.  She  described  her  state  as  of  a num- 
ber of  separate  pains,  as  a distinct  aching  in  many 
points  all  over  the  back,  shoulders,  and  sides.  The 
nearest  analogue  I could  think  of,  was  the  peculiar 
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pain  which  the  application  of  Faradic  electricity  causes. 
For  half  an  hour  every  other  day  for  a month,  I 
applied  the  electro-magnetic  current  with  wet  sponges 
over  the  seat  of  pain.  It  perfectly  and  permanently 
cured  her. 

In  infantile  paralysis  the  use  of  the  constant  contin- 
nons  current  is  productive  of  much  benefit ; when  it 
ceases  to  do  good  the  induced  current  may  be  found  to 
follow  u})  the  advantage. 
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CIIAPTER  XIII. 

HY^DROPATHY". 

Of  all  the  boons  to  humanity  which  the  em]>irical 
method  has  conferred,  the  discovery  of  hydroi)athy  by 
Priessnitz  may  be  considered  the  greatest.  Hydrop- 
athy in  England  took  deep  root  at  JMalvern,  wliere 
the  purest  water  was  associatal  with  fresh  air  mid 
lovely  surroundings.  In  water-cure  treatment  im- 
mense improvement  afterwards  arose  at  IMatlock  Bank, 
where  Mr.  Smedley  worked  much  good  by  hot-water 
fomentations,  and  warm  spongings  followed  by  cold 
douches,  from  which  much  better  therapeutic  results 
followed  than  from  the  old-fashioned  cold-water  cure. 
]\Iany  delicate  ladies  and  young  children  who  becaniQ 
exhausted  under  cold  bathing  were  restored  to  health 
by  the  alternation  of  hot  and  cold. 

In  consulting  pmctice  in  large  towns,  patients  fre- 
quently seek  the  help  of  tlie  jihysician  that,  experience 
soon  shows  him,  cannot  get  Avell  at  home.  The  Avell- 
rcgulated  treatment  at  the  hydropathic  establishment  is 
often  his  best  prescription.  In  Germany  this  is  better 
understood.  A patient  of  mine,  travelling  in  the 
Tyrol,  took  a long  journey  to  A^icnna,  to  consult  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Opj)olzer,  the  leading  physician  in  Aus- 
tria. After  examining  tlie  patient,  he  said,  “ I pre- 
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scribe  liyclropatliy  as  the  most  suitable  treatment  for 
your  case.”  Tlie  doctor  took  liis  fee,  and  said  no  more 
than,  Tlicre  is  a good  hydropathic  establishment  at 

.”  The  patient  at  once  followed  the  prescription 

Avith  much  benefit. 

The  M'et  sheet  pack  is  a most  valuable  aid  in  the 
treatment  of  many  diseases,  especially  of  the  skin  and 
kidneys.  After  an  hour’s  pack,  the  use  of  a cpiickly 
administered  cold  shallow-bath,  followed  by  a brisk 
walk,  has  a very  beneficial  influence  on  chronic  inac- 
tion of  liver. 

In  diarrhoea  the  hot  blanket  pack  is  invaluable;  the 
free  perspiration  it  induces  displaces  the  discharge  from 
the  gastric  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  In  the  worst 
cases  of  measles  it  has  as  good  an  action  as  the  cold 
wet  pack  in  scarlatina. 

A person  suffering  from  cold  feet  and  languor  of 
circulation  finds  a most  pleasant  sensation  of  warmth 
for  many  hours  after  a cold  bath,  and  a sense  of 
wretchedness  and  languor  after  a warm  one. 

The  sitz-bath  used  for  a short  time — ten  or  twelve 
miniites — tends  to  draw  blood  from  the  deeper  organs 
af  the  pelvis  and  abdomen  to  the  skin ; but  if  the  use 
of  the  sitz  bath  be  prolonged  to  an  hour  it  has  the  op- 
])osite  effect,  and  attracts  blood  to  the  haemorrhoidal 
vessels,  the  uterus,  ovaries,  and  bladder.  It  may  cause 
Julies  to  bleed,  or  increase  the  menstrual  flow,  cause  the 
bladder  to  secrete  more  mucus,  and  thus  relieve  ])ain. 
It  may  relieve  the  congested  lungs  in  bronchitis.  In 
congestive  headaches  its  effect  is  often  magical,  especi- 
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ally  if  a liandkereliief  wet  with  cold  water  is  kept  on 
the  head  during  the  bath. 

The  foot-bath  often  suits  better  than  the  sitz-bath 
in  promoting  the  menstrual  flow,  and  in  the  relief  of 
nervous  or  congestive  hcadaelie.  In  the  latter  case 
the  addition  of  two  ounces  of  mustard  increases  its  effi- 
cacv. 

The  cold  foot-bath  has  the  hapj)iest  effect  in  curing 
cold  feet.  Ladies  who  suffer  so  much  from  cold  feet 
at  night  find  themselves  miserably  cold  towards  morn- 
ing after  a hot  foot-bath ; but  the  reactive  warmth 
after  a cold  foot-bath  lasts  all  night. 

The  shower-bath  stimulates  and  freshens  up  the 
nervous  centres  and  the  superficial  nerves.  It  seems 
to  surprise  or  frighten  the  nervous  system  into  good 
behavior  for  the  day.  The  action  of  the  shower-bath 
in  the  healthy  causes  a jerky,  sudden,  spasmodic  act  of 
-In’cathing  and  of  the  muscl&s,  exactly  akin  to  spasms, 
convulsions,  hysteria. 

If  the  shower-bath  is  not  convenient,  the  ordinary 
sponging  or  sitz-bath  answers  pretty  well.  Into  the 
empty  bath  a pail  of  hot  water  is  tlirown,  to  sponge 
in  for  three  or  four  minutes ; a can  or  Jug  of  cold  water 
thrown  into  the  hot  cools  it  suddenly,  or  cold  water 
left  in  a tub  at  the  side  of  the  bath  may  be  used  to 
sponge  over  the  body  after  the  warm. 

The  two-pail  douche  is  a most  useful  and  agreeable 
bath,  easily  arranged  by  the  patient  sitting  in  an  empty 
bath,  the  can  of  cold  being  spouted  immediately  after 
the  can  of  warm. 

In  cases  of  jiaralysis  the  plan  advised  by  Dr.  Brown- 
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Scqiiard  is  very  effectual.  The  patient  sitting  on  a 
board  across  a sitz-bath,  the  attendant  flops  the  spine 
Avitli  flannels  or  sponges  dipped  in  hot  water  for  a 
ininntc,  then  with  cold  for  a minnte,  and  so  on  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  once  or  twice  a day.  The  douche- 
bath  has  an  excellent  effect  in  the  treatment  of  astlima, 
chorea,  epilepsy,  vertigo,  hysteria. 

The  cold  douche  is  a most  powerful  weapon  in  tlie 
doctor’s  power,  for  good  or  evil.  At  JMalvern  the 
strong  cold  douches  were  used  to  a most  injudicious  ex- 
tent, the  duration  being  too  often  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  bathman  and  the  patient,  till  the  spine  became 
numb  and  exhausted.  The  douches  are  much  better 
managed  abroad,  as  at  Plombieres,  where  from  twenty 
to  thirty  minutes  of  rain-douches  arc  kept  up  with  a 
constant  alternation,  hot  for  three  or  four  minutes,  cold 
for  a minute  or  two,  so  on  for  half  an  hour,  with  the 
greatest  benefit  even  to  delicate  ladies.  In  spine  par- 
aplegia the  cold  douche  is  dangerous,  and  not  half  so 
useful  or  agreeable  as  the  alternate  hot  and  cold  douche, 
tlie  action  of  which  is  more  akin  to  tlie  vital  procasses 
of  the  healthy  nervous  system,  which  seems  to  be  a 
succession  of  alternations  rather  than  a repetition  of 
one  action. 

Tlie  spirit-lamp  or  the  vapor-bath  has  a most  ad- 
mirable effect  in  congestions  of  the  kidneys,  liver,  or 
brain ; especially  when  followed  l)y  hot  and  cold  spong- 
ing, then  a warm  bed,  or  a brisk  walk. 

J.,  set.  56,  plethoric  constitution,  sanguine  lymphatic 
temperament ; suffered  for  some  days  from  distressing 
vertigo,  fulness  of  the  head,  extreme  lassitude.  A 
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vapor-bath  for  fifteen  minutes  followed  l)y  the  cold 
rain  douche  gave  the  most  immediate  relief,  and  used 
daily  for  some  weeks  perfectly  restored  what  threat- 
ened to  become  a serious  Ciise  of  organic  disease  of 
brain. 

In  many  diseases  of  children  the  half  pack,  or  the 
abdominal  bandage,  has  the  most  admirable  etfect.  It 
calms  the  excitable  brain  and  promotes  sleep.  It  in- 
creases the  natural  secretions  of  the  intestines,  and  does 
well  what  purgatives  do  badly.  When  used  warm  and 
covered  with  oiled  silk  or  macintosh  cloth  over  the 
chest  it  relieves  bronchitis.  It  is  cleaner  and  more 
efiective  than  linseed-meal  poultices. 

The  local  ascending  douche  is  of  infinite  service  in 
leucorrhoea  from  relaxation.  In  congestive  or  inflam- 
matory uterine  diseases,  much  care  is  needed  to  use 
tepid,  not  cold,  water. 

A doctor  at  Ems  insisted  upon  a lady,  the  patient 
of  a friend,  using  the  internal  douche  quite  cold.  It 
caused  sudden  and  severe  congestion  of  the  ovaries, 
which  lasted  six  weeks. 

I sent  a lady  to  a well-known  hydropathic  establish- 
ment in  T’orkshire.  For  a slight  degree  of  uterine 
relaxation  (j)rolapsus)  the  doctor  ordered  her  a daily 
cold-water  vaginal  douche.  This  caused  permanent 
contraction  of  the  vagina.  Before  the  use  of  the  cold 
douches  a full-size  Hodge’s  pessary  fitted  well  and  af- 
forded perfect  relief  from  the  weight  and  bearing  down. 
After  a month’s  use  of  the  cold  douche  even  the  smallest 
size  could  not  be  retained,  and  the  vagina  became  per- 
manently contracted. 
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Tlic  ascending  douclie  is  useful  also  in  relaxed  piles 
disposed  to  exhausting  loss  of  blood. 

AVlien  hydropathy  seemed  at  a standstill  it  received 
a great  impetus  through  the  use  of  the  thermometer, 
whi(*h  has  given  precision  to  the  use  of  cold  baths.  In 
tyj)hoid  fev’er  especially  h^alropathy  promises  much. 
It  is  only  suitable  for  the  treatment  of  severe  cases,  and 
of  dangerous  complications.  An  ordinary  uncompli- 
cated case  of  typhoid  does  much  better  if  sponging  with 
tepid  water  all  over  the  body  three  to  four  times  a day 
is  the  sum  total  of  water  treatment. 

At  Basle,  in  October,  1809, 1 watched  with  great  in- 
terest the ex])erimcnts  of  Professor  Ijiebermeister  in  the 
treatment  of  typhoid  fever  by  means  of  nearly  cold 
baths. 

Believing  that  the  increased  elevation  of  temperature 
is  the  essential  symptom  of  typhoid  fever,  the  Professor 
keeps  the  patient  in  a full  bath,  at  about  80°  Fahr., 
for  ten  minutes,  repeating  it  as  often  as  the  tempera- 
ture rises  beyond  102°. 

I found  the  doctor  at  a quarter  past  eight  in  the  lab- 
oratory of  the  liospital  deej)ly  engaged  in  experiments 
on  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  body.  The 
nurses  take  the  temperature  every  two  hours,  marking 
it  on  the  tablet  over  the  head  of  the  bed.  In  most,  if 
not  all,  cases  the  bath  seemed  disagreeable  to  the  }>a- 
tients ; many  make  much  noise  as  a protest,  and  even 
after  having  hiken  many  baths  still  there  is  not  much 
real  liking  for  it.  In  answer  to  my  question  to  one 
patient,  a young  man  about  twenty-five,  who  had  taken 
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fifty-six  baths,  he  said,  I endured  tlie  bath,  never 
liked  it.” 

Wine  is  given  after  the  bath,  in  bad  cases  brandy. 
The  bath  is  repeated  in  some  cases  very  often,  even  six 
or  eight  times  in  the  day;  as  often  as  the  temperature 
rises  again. 

Every  patient  on  admission  to  the  hospital  gets  one 
warm  bath  with  soap,  but  soap  is  used  in  none  of  the 
cold  baths.  A full  dose  of  calomel  is  given  in  most 
cases  once,  and  if  that  does  not  purge,  one  or  two  doses 
more  are  given. 

In  the  use  of  cold  water  in  the  treatment  of  disease 
Dr.  Wilson  Fox’s  cases  mark  an  era  of  great  imjx)r- 
tance,  although  the  actual  result  of  the  application  of 
cold  is  mixed  up  with  the  free  use  of  brandy,  yet  few 
physicians  would  hesitate  to  ado[)t  the  cold-water  treat- 
ment in  diseases  wliere  the  temperature  reaches  107° 
or  upwards. 

In  ordinary  cases  of  fever,  or  acute  diseases,  it  Is  far 
safer  and  easier  to  have  the  patient  carefully  sponged 
all  over  three  or  four  times  a day  with  warm  water 
and  soap.  The  patient  and  the  friends  often  dread 
the  wet-sheet  pack,  but  do  not  object  to  the  warm- 
water  sponging ; the  latter  is  practicable  with  the  help 
of  one  nurse.  The  former  requires  the  doctor’s  con- 
stant presence  and  two  or  three  additional  nurses. 
The  use  of  the  cold  bath  to  reduce  the  temperature  in 
fever  or  acute  rheumatism  is  a good  illustration  of 
Galen’s  law — “contraria  contrariis  curantur.”  The 
reaction  after  the  cold  bath,  or  cold  pack,  is  towards 
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the  production  of  heat,  lienee  the  need  of  frequent  rep- 
etition directly  the  temperature  rises  again. 

“ Cold  water  is  no  jianacea  for  typhoid.  It  does 
not  prevent  death  in  a certain  proportion  of  cases. 
Ajiplicd  early,  even  during  the  first  week,  it  docs  not 
cause  the  fever  to  abort.  It  often  prevents  the  fever 
taking  a severe  course,  limits  the  tendency  to  compli- 
cations, especially  the  more  dangerous  ones,  and  makes 
the  convalescence  easier  and  more  rapid.  It  moder- 
ates the  mortality  from  typhoid.  The  chief  effect  of 
the  bath  is  the  lowering  of  temperature,  which  is  largely 
due  to  the  excitement  of  skin  transpiration.  If  the 
skin  be  already  persjiiring,  there  is  no  need  for  the 
artificial  cooling.”* 

The  Turkish  bath  in  disease  of  the  lungs,  especially 
in  phthisis,  works  in  compensation  to  the  impeded 
lung  function.  It  also  stimulates  appetite  and  the 
waste  and  repair  of  tissue,  but  like  a keen  double-edged 
sword  it  may  cut  the  wrong  way  if  not  carefully  han- 
dled. 

In  disease  of  the  heart  the  Turki.sh  bath  often  does 
harm,  and  seldom  good.  In  organic  disease  of  the 
liver  it  has  a good  palliative  action.  In  that  state 
called  biliousness,  deranged  secretions  of  the  stomadi 
and  duodenum,  it  relieves  defective  internal  secretion 
by  increased  external.  Jt  is  invaluable  in  such  cases 
to  those  who  cannot  afford  time  or  money  for  horse 
exercise.  In  diseases  of  the  skin  the  use  of  the  Turk- 


* The  Therapeutical  Application  of  Cold  Water  in  Febrile 
Diseases,  by  D.  F.  Kuchenmeister,  Berlin. 
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if^li  batli  is  invaluable,  and  in  acute  and  chronic  catarrh 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  throat,  and  bron- 
cliial  tubes.  Amongst  even  the  poor  it  is  appreciated 
in  such  cases. 

In  many  very  severe  and  obstinate  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system,  the  use  of  the  Turkish  bath  has  an 
effect  all  but  magical.  It  lessens  the  irritability  and 
sense  of  miserable  oppression,  clears  the  head,  and  im- 
j)arts  buoyancy  and  freshness — that,  too,  when  medi- 
cines, mild  or  strong,  only  exasperate  and  worry. 
The  violent  perspiration  and  the  shampooing  seem  to 
lift  a cloud,  or  take  the  tension  off  the  nervous  system. 
In  a much  less  degree  the  same  relief  follows  the  use  of 
the  lamp-bath,  followed  by  hot  and  cold  sponging.  In 
disease  of  the  kidneys,  the  Turkish  bath  sets  uj)  a vig- 
orous aetion  on  the  skin,  to  supplement  the  imperfect 
action,  and  assist  the  excretion  of  urea  and  uric  acid 
from  the  blood. 

In  acute  and  subacute  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  much 
better  results  follow  the  use  of  the  lamp-  or  vapor-bath, 
which  can  be  used  at  bedtime,  when  a gentle  continuous 
action  is  kept  uj)  all  night  in  the  warm  bed ; whereas, 
after  the  Turkish  bath,  much  evil  is  done  by  the  sud- 
den reaction  of  cold  washing  and  exposure  to  the  cold 
air  on  returning  home.  I have  been  much  discour- 
aged with  the  imperfect  results  of  the  use  of  the  Turk- 
ish bath  in  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  except  in  the  rare 
circumstance  of  the  patient  living  in  the  establishment 
where  he  takes  his  bath. 

The  action  of  the  Turkish  bath  is  curative  according 
to  the  law  of  “ similia  similibus  curantur,” 
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Attache  of  profuse  pierspiration,  I'ceurring  for  four 
years,  cured  by  the  Turkish  bath: 

INliss , jet.  55,  living  at  Barnsbiiiy.  For  four 

years  confined  to  tlie  bed  or  the  bedroom  by  frequently- 
recurring  heats,  followed  by  profuse  perspiration,  hist- 
ing  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  attacks  were  irregularly 
intermittent, — at  times  every  third  day,  occasionally 
every  day, — preceded  by  the  most  distressing  throbbing 
in  the  head.  The  monthly  periods  continued  regularly. 
She  had  been  under  the  care  of  several  medical  practi- 
tioners without  benefit.  She  had  spent  a large  part  of 
the  four  years  in  bed  profusely  perspiring.  I advised 
the  use  of  Turkish  baths.  The  exertion  of  driving  to 
and  from  the  establishment  proved  so  exhausting,  tliat 
I urged  her  to  leave  her  own  home  and  go  into  the 
liydropathic  establishment  at  Barnet,  so  as  to  take  the 
Turkish  bath  daily  without  effort.  The  result  exceeded 
my  most  sanguine  expectations.  In  six  weeks  chills 
and  perspiration  ceased,  and  her  life  of  sweating  in  bed 
every  alternate  day  vais  exchanged  for  an  active  open- 
air  life,  out  walking  before  breakfast,  etc.  The  cure 
was  perfect  and  permanent,  and  removed  her  altogctlicr 
from  the  need  of  further  medical  treatment. 
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CHAPTER  X IV. 

FOOD. 

“ Such  food  as  is  most  grateful,  though  not  so  wholesome,  is 
to  be  preferred  to  that  which  is  better  but  distasteful.” — Hip- 
pocrates. 

“A  pound  of  flesh  is  enormously  superior  to  a pound  of  cab- 
bage ; yet  to  a rabbit  the  cabbage  is  the  superior  food,  whilst  to 
the  dog  it  is  no  food  at  all.” — G.  H.  Lewes’s  Physiology  of 
Common  Life. 

Ix  the  prescribing  of  food,  knowledge  of  law  atfords 
inudi  aid  to  the  physician.  In  the  management  of 
children’s  diseases  the  doctor  is  beset  by  such  a multi- 
tude of  infant’s  foods,  that  it  requires  tact  to  keep  to 
the  food — milk — stdiich  nature  has  provided  as  exactly 
suited  to  the  digestive  organs,  and  capable  of  supplying 
all  the  materials  for  the  growth  of  the  various  tissues 
of  the  body  as  well  as  for  the  life-work  or  functions  of 
the  organs. 

Unless  the  mother’s  constitution  is  disea.sed,  or  her 
ancestors  were  subject  to  idiotcy  or  in.sanity,  she  ought 
to  nurse  her  child,  at  least  for  a few  months.  With 
good  management  of  diet,  exercise,  sleep,  her  milk  ought 
to  suit  the  child.  Should  it  disagree,  it  may  be  for 
want  of  dilution,  and  the  addition  to  the  mother’s  drink 
of  two  or  three  pints  of  seltzer-water  or  thin  barley- 
water  may  speedily  improve  its  quality. 
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Of  all  the  artificial  foods,  that  of  Liebig’s  is  probably 
the  best.  Chapman’s  wheat-flour  seems  also  to  sui)])ly 
the  materials — organic  and  inorganic — for  the  natural 
growth  of  the  young  tissues. 

We  should  never  swerve  ( except  in  the  case  of  con- 
vulsions) from  the  first  principle  of  diet  in  children. 
Without  milk,  or  its  equivalent,  the  child  cannot  prove 
liealthy  or  strong  in  constitution. 

To  the  constant  reiteration  that  “ milk  does  not  agree 
with  the  child,”  the  patience  and  skill  of  the  doctor 
must  give  help  to  make  it  agree — by  the  addition  of 
lime-water,  if  the  curd  forms  too  rapidly.  In  the  O])- 
])Osite  case  of  delay  in  its  digestion,  i.  <?.,  too  slow  coag- 
ulation, the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  pure  pepsin 
wine  has  a very  decided  efiect.  JNIany  cases  of  infants 
emaciated  through  diarrhoea  I have  seen  thrive  speed- 
ily on  the  addition  of  one-third  of  a teaspoonful  of 
Bullock  & Reynolds’s  pepsin  wine  to  each  bottle  of 
milk.  For  children  in  the  country  the  ordinary  infu- 
sion of  rennet,  used  by  the  farmers  for  making  cheese, 
answers  just  as  well. 

AVith  many  infants  the  best  food  is  fresh  cream, 
mixed  with  twice  as  much  hot  water. 

For  the  healthy  development  of  children,  parents 
ought  to  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  supply  each  child 
up  to  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  with  an  abundant 
quantity  of  milk,  irrespective  of  all  other  food.  For 
those  who  can  atford  it,  the  allowance  ought  to  be  at 
least  one  to  one  and  a half  pints  of  milk  to  each  child. 
It  is  far  better  to  lessen  the  exjicnditure  of  tea,  sugar, 
wine,  beer,  jam,  pastry,  and  endure  the  sight  of  a 
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heavy  milk  bill.  Even  in  the  film ilies  of  the  rich  this 
is  too  often  neglected.  How  often  can  the  dtxitor  trace 
this  nefflect  in  childhood  to  be  the  cause  of  deformed 

o 

spines  or  of  consumption  later  on. 

For  the  management  of  a household,  wise  arrange- 
ments often  prove  less  expensive  and  less  troublesome 
than  foolish.  In  the  end  much  of  the  happiness  and 
health  of  the  family  depends  upon  the  intelligence  shown 
in  the  selection  of  the  food-su})ply. 

To  spend  le&s  upon  farinaceous  food  and  pastiy,  en- 
ables the  poor  householder  to  spend  more  on  fresh  veg- 
etables, fruit,  and  milk.  To  have  brown  bread  on  the 
table  as  well  as  white  causes  no  extra  expense  and  pre- 
vents the  necessity  for  purgative  medicines. 

^^dth  healthy  young  children  it  is  far  better  to  feed 
ivell  and  carefnlly,  but  not  to  give  alcoholic  stimulants 
except  during  the  hot  weather,  when  claret  wine  diluted 
with  twice  as  much  ice-water  does  infinite  service;  re- 
freshing without  stimulating,  it  tends  to  increase  the 
appetite.  Kept  as  medicine  for  the  hot  weather,  it  does 
not  beget  the  desire  for  stimulants.  Pure  Bordeaux 
wine  contains  so  little  alcohol  that  it  is  more  akin  to  an 
aromatic  fruit  juice,  and  becomes  the  antidote  to  in- 
temperance. The  opposite  obtains  with  beer,  the  use 
of  which  in  early  years  gives  children  a thirst  for  all 
stimulants.* 


* When  parents  can  afford  to  do  so  it  is  wise  to  give  their 
children  no  wine  except  the  finest,  such  as  Chateau  Lafitte  or 
Margaux.  The  delicate  flavor  of  such  wines  induces  a dislike 
to  all  ordinary  alcoholic  fluid. 
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Ill  oliilclliood  and  youth  waste  and  rejiair  are  alike 
active.  The  more  abundant  the  sujijily  of  food  the 
better — children  will  rarely  eat  too  much  good  simple 
food.  Not  to  interfere  with  this  rapid  growth,  it  is 
desirable  to  limit  the  use  of  tea  and  coffee.  As  occa- 
sional luxuries  these  are  very  good  for  children,  but  as 
regular  daily  beverages  very  injurious.  As  enabling 
the  economy  to  use  less  food  by  limiting  the  natural 
waste,  they  are  as  unfit  for  children  as  they  are  most 
useful  for  adults — with  whom  want  of  ajipetite,  anxiety, 
or  poverty  may  leasen  the  supply  of  nourishment. 
With  such  the  use  of  tea  and  coffee  unquestionably  ex- 
ercises a powerful  influence  in  lessening  the  need  and 
enabling  the  organs  to  work  with  a smaller  supply  of 
food.  So  far  it  is  an  evil,  but  too  often  an  unavoida- 
ble evil. 

In  advising  food  we  should  have  the  distinct  jirinci- 
])le  before  us  to  apportion  the  quantity  and  quality  to 
the  more  or  less  rapid  waste,  and  the  work  or  functions 
of  the  body. 

The  diet  of  adults  requires  much  more  precaution 
amongst  the  rich  and  the  well-to-do  than  amongst  the 
poor,  with  whom  quantity  is  apt  to  be  deficient,  and 
with  whom  hard  labor  tends  to  prevent  the  injurious 
effects  of  bad  quality.  Especially  with  those  leading 
sedentary  lives,  excess  in  the  quantity  of  food  acts  in- 
juriously. It  throws  excessive  work  upon  the  various 
organs  of  life ; the  liver  and  kidneys  esi^ecially,  on 
which  the  task  devolves  of  ca,rrying  out  of  the  body 
the  portions  of  food  digested  in  the  stomach,  and  not 
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needed  to  supply  the  waste  of  tissue  or  to  generate 
force.* 

The  tcachiuo:  of  Idebis:  did  much  to  lead  to  the  ex- 
cessive  use  of  animal  food  in  England,  which  is  so 
potent  a cause  in  the  j)rodnction  of  gout  and  lithicacid 
gravel.  Fortunately  for  humanity  most  of  the  excess 
of  animal  food  is  simply  wasted.  Dr.  Parkes’s  experi- 
ments prove  this  very  clearly ; yet  even  a small  jwrtion 
of  the  excess  is  sufficient  in  the  course  of  year’s  to  leave 
too  much  urea  and  uric  acid  in  the  system,  especially 
when  the  decline  of  years  finds  the  liver  and  kklneys 
unequal  to  the  extra  exertion  of  carrying  it  out  of  the 
system. 

The  Diet  of  Age. — Soon  after  fifty  the  tissues  and 
organs  of  most  human  beings  begin  to  show  signs  of 
the  degeneration  of  age,  the  organic  yielding  gradually 
to  the  inorganic  or  chemical  force,  which  inexorably 
asserts  its  predominance.  The  “ arcus  senilis  ” too  often 
tells  a tale  as  to  the  increasing  hardness  of  tlie  coats  of 
the  artci’ies,  which  gradually  lose  their  elasticity  and 
become  more  fragile.  The  bones,  muscles,  tendons, 
joints  also  became  more  stiff  and  unyielding,  and  the 
shape  of  the  body  alters  from  the  gradual  yielding  of 
the  spine.  As  age  comas  on  it  is  desirable  to  lessen 
the  supj)ly  of  food  rich  in  nitrogen  and  inorganic  con- 
stituents, so  as  to  keep  the  tissues  from  absorbing  an 
excess  of  chemical  elements ; also  to  relieve  the  stomach 

* “ Excess  of  nutriment,  or  change  in  conditions  of  life  in  the 
parent  forms,  causes  variability,  which,  however,  is  frequently 
not  manifested  for  several  generations.” — Darwin  on  Variation 
of  Animals  and  Plants. 
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and  glands  from  overwork,  and  spare  the  kidneys 
from  the  strain  of  excreting  the  excess  of  nrea  and 
uric  acid,  whicli,  blocking  up  the  tiibuli  uriniferi,  may 
lead  to  granular  degeneration  and  albuminuria. 

IXiat  In  Exhaustion  or  Disease  of  the  Nervous  System  : 
Neuralgia,  Epilepsy,  Dareilysis. — The  proportion  of  oily 
matter  in  the  brain  and  spine  and  the  ganglia  of  the 
sympathetic  is  enormously  in  excess  of  that  in  any 
other  organ  of  the  body  in  health.  Hence  the  need 
of  an  abundant  sup])ly  of  fat,  oil,  butter,  aud  cream, 
in  most  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  including 
neuralgia,  epilepsy,  and  jiaralysis.  Thus  it  is  also 
that  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  meat  is  so  relished 
by  literary  men,  and  those  who  undergo  sustained 
mental  exertion ; even  the  so-called  lean  of  beef  con- 
tains much  fat  spread  out  in  layers  through  the  mus- 
cular fibres;  thus  a plentiful  supply  of  oily  matter  is 
taken  unawares.  Alcoholic  fluids  in  moderation 
prove  most  useful  in  all  exhausting  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system,  but  if  taken  in  excess  become  the 
fruitful  cause  of  organic  disease  of  the  brain. 

llo’morrhage. — It  is  in  severe  floodings,  especially 
during  or  after  confinement,  that  the  etfects  of  brandy 
or  wine  seem  most  marvellous.  At  such  times  there 
seems  to  be  a capacity  for  absorbing  and  utilizing 
quantities  of  alcohol  which  to  the  same  individual  in 
health  woidd  prove  scmi-jioisonous,  and  cause  actual 
intoxication.  To  arrest  such  deadly  luemorrhage  an 
imperial  pint  of  brandy  has  often  been  given  in  a few 
hours  without  the  slightest  disturbance  of  the  sensorium. 
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AVell  may  the  })hysiciaii  in  such  cases  trust  to  expe- 
rience, and  disown  all  arguments  against  alcohol. 

In  disease  of  the  stomach  it  is  of  great  consequence 
to  prescribe  food  that  is  light  and  not  irritating.  In 
many  such  cases  the  j)atient  will  gain  strength  upon 
fish,  fowl,  and  light  custard  puddings,  when  a more 
generous  diet  only  creates  misery  and  suffering.  In 
disease  of  the  intestines  this  is  even  more  needful,  the 
stomach  digestion  may  be  good  and  the  intestinal  bad. 
Here  small  quantities  of  soft  meats,  such  as  boiled 
neck  of  mutton,  stewed  chicken,  boiled  rice,  become  so 
thoroughly  digested  in  the  stomach  as  to  cause  very 
little  debris  to  enter  the  intestines. 

In  1860  I attended  a lady  in  Eiiston  Square,  aged 
82,  for  an  attack  of  gastric  fever,  characterized  by  ex- 
cessive dryness  of  the  mouth,  with  yellowish  fur  on 
tongue,  heat  of  skin,  constipation,  restless  nights,  and 
exhaustion.  It  proved  a very  tedious  attack,  although 
dieted  as  we  thought  carefully  with  beef  tea,  milk, 
brandy  and  water,  etc.  Relapse  after  relapse;  occurred, 
but  at  length  she  recovered  in  seven  weeks.  A year 
afterwards  she  had  another  attack,  precisely  similar, 
but  from  the  first  I prescribed  no  food  but  sugar  and 
water  and  brandy.  She  made  an  excellent  recovery 
in  three  weeks,  and  got  well  in  le&s  than  half  the  time 
of  the  attack  the  previous  year.  Weak  beef  tea  was 
given  her  two  or  three  times  during  this  attack,  and 
within  three  hours  each  time  there  was  such  a marked 
increase  of  fever,  that  the  friends  were  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  it  was  best  to  confine  her  diet  to  sugar  and 
water  and  brandy.  Some  months  afterwards  she  went 
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to  I^ivcrpool,  and  after  a time  luid  anotlier  attack  of 
the  same  gastric  fever,  for  which  the  local  doctor  fed 
lier  well,  as  he  said,  but  relapse  after  relapse  occurred, 
and  she  died  of  exhaustion  in  seven  Avceks.* 

Careful  Dieting  in  Organic  Di,sease  of  Stomach  . — In 
1866  I attended  a most  instructive  case,  in  Highbuiy 
New  Park — a gentleman  aged  68,  suffering  for  a year 
from  malignant  disease  of  the  stomach.  He  had  been 
attended  for  some  time  by  a general  practitioner  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  a London  physician  of  eminence. 
They  agreed  upon  the  incurable  nature  of  his  disease, 
and  prescribed  d il  ute  nitro-hydrochloricacid.  Every  dose 
only  aggravated  his  sutfering,  and,  in  the  words  of  the 
patient,  seemed  to  tear  his  inside.  Getting  rapidly  ema- 
ciated he  sent  for  me.  He  suffered  from  constant  burn- 
ing pain  with  soreness  all  over  the  epigastric  region, 
where  a solid,  hard,  non-pulsating  tumor  alfordal  but  too 
])Ositive  evidence  of  the  nature  of  his  disease,  which 
caused  incessant  nausea  and  frequent  vomiting  of  gru- 
mous  brownish  fluid,  containing  broken-down  blood- 
l)articles.  I gave  a most  unfavorable  prognosis  and 
prescribed  sulphate  of  atropia  y-j^th  of  a grain,  i.  e.,  ten 
drops  of  the  third  decimal  dilution,  three  times  a day, 
half  an  hour  before  meals.  His  diet  was  limited  to 
calves’ head,  boiled  sole,  oysters,  jelly,  bread  puddings, 
and  milk.  In  two  days  I visited  him  again,  and  Avas 
delighted  to  find  pain  and  sickness  gone,  and  the  patient 

* At  the  same  time  in  the  same  house  I was  in  attendance 
upon  her  grandson,  aged  six,  for  scrofulous  disease  of  the  hip- 
joint.  For  him  I prescribed  butcher’s  meat  and  Bass’s  ale 
three  times  a day.  He  made  a good  and  perfect  recovery. 
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ex])ressing  tlie  greatest  relish  for  his  diet.  Week  after 
week  for  two  moiitlis  he  ke])t  on  improving,  gained  flesh 
to  a surprising  extent,  took  niueh  open-air  exercise,  and 
kept  free  from  pain  and  sickness.  To  his  family  I was 
obliged  to  say  again  and  again, “ It  is  only  a .temporary 
improvement ; the  disease  is  of  an  incurable  nature.” 
They  hinted  that  I was  over-cautious,  till  the  end  of  two 
months,  when  all  the  bad  symptoms  slowly  advanced 
again  ; and  although  pain  and  suffering  were  mitigated, 
death  slowly  came. 
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C II A P T E II  X V. 

CONCLUSION. 

“ That  is  the  divinest  faculty  of  tlie  human  mind 
tliat  sees  law  in  the  most  minute  as  in  the  greatest  ac- 
tions.”* “For  does  not  science  tell  us  that  its  high- 
est striving  is  after  the  ascertainment  of  a unity,  which 
shall  bind  the  smallest  things  with  the  greatast?”f 
All  progress  in  knowledge  lias  in  the  direction  of  sini- 
])licity  and  exactness.  The  study  of  natural  forces  has 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  intcrdej^endcnce  and  corre- 
lation of  all  those  forces.  In  this  grand  field  of  inves- 
tigation in  physical  science,  a large  and  most  important 
share  has  been  taken  by  medical  men.  Dr.  Bence 
Jones,  in  England,  and  Dr.  Meyer,  in  Germany,  are 
good  illustrations  that  the  ])racticc  of  medicine  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  })ursuit  of  physical  science. 

Accustomed  to  work  under  exact  laws-  in  physical 
and  physiological  science,  how  strange  that,  when  the 
physician  passes  into  the  field  of  therapeutics,  he  is  too 
often  satisfied  to  grope  in  the  dark  with  arbitrary  rules 
in  the  treatment  of  disease  ! 

The  most  important  investigation  in  therapeutics 
now  is  to  search  for  the  laws  of  action  of  medicinal 


* Professor  Tyndall. 


t The  Mill  on  the  Ploss. 
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atycnts,  and  discover  what  relationship  the  action  of 
curative  agents  in  disease  holds  to  their  action  on  the 
healthy  human  body.  Not  that  the  science  of  thera- 
])cutics  is  to  become  an  abstract  problem  in  mathemat- 
ics, but  that  the  physician  shouhl  be  guided  by  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  natural  laws  in  health  and  disease. 
Then,  indeed,  medical  science  becomes  like  what  the 
])hilosophy  of  Bacon  was  said  to  be  compared  to  the 
Greek  philoso])hy — ‘‘as  a vineyard  or  an  olive-ground 
bearing  abundant  refreshment  and  fruit  for  humanity, 
not  the  intricate  wood  of  briers  and  thistles,  from  which 
those  who  lost  themselves  in  it  brought  back  many 
scratches  but  no  food.” 

In  the  very  attractive  field  of  experimental  and 
microscopic  investigation  of  the  nervous  system,  Ave 
must  be  careful  not  to  put  our  interpretations  on  the 
facts,  Avhich  should  be  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves. 
The  more  Ave  become  acquainted  Avith  the  ultimate 
action  of  medicines,  the  more  essential  it  is  not  to  for- 
sake the  reign  of  hiAV  AA'hich  brings  the  ordinary  into 
harmony  Avith  the  ultimate  or  finer  action,  in  the  search 
for  Avhich  Ave  must  not  let  the  more  delicate  actions  hide 
those  recognizable  by  ordinary  modes  of  obserAmtion. 
The  most  careful  obserA^ation  of  the  action  of  medicines 
in  disease,  proA^es  that  in  most  cases  there  is  a distinct 
relationship  betAv^een  that  action  and  the  effects  of  the 
same  medicine  on  the  human  body  in  health.  The 
relationship  may  be  that  of  similarity  or  of  antagonism  ; 
but  there  it  is,  and  cannol  be  overlooked  but  to  the  det- 
riment of  the  human  family  and  of  medical  science. 

It  may  be  said  that  laAvs  of  therapeutics  may  yet  be 
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discovered  not  having  any  relationship  between  the 
action  of  medicinal  agents  on  the  human  body  in  hejilth 
and  in  disease.  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  all  dis- 
covery in  science  has  been  in  the  direction  of  unity  and 
of  sim})licity ; primary  laws  include  secondary,  and  all 
hamionize.  No  discovery  can  contradict  truth ; its 
foundations  may  be  shaken  but  not  removed. 

The  correlation  of  organic  forces  is  as  true  as  that  of 
the  inorganic.  Remedial  action  in  disease  must  ever 
have  a scientific  and  practical  relationship  to  the  nat- 
ural force  in  health.  Doubtless,  there  will  ever  be  a 
large  field  for  empirical  medicine ; genius  often  over- 
leaps the  boundaries  of  science  when  the  latter  degen- 
erates into  routine  or  safe  orthodoxy.  When  strict 
theorists  and  dogmatists  give  an  uncertain  sound,  it 
needs  a dash  of  empiricism  to  cast  aside  conflicting 
theories  and  arrive  at  truth  by  insight.  Whilst  inves- 
tigators and  microscopists  are  working  in  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  etiology  and  jiathology  of  cholera,  it  is  well 
for  practical  medicine  that  the  instinct  of  genius  should 
lead  Xiemeyer  to  the  conclusion  that  there  “ is  one  clin- 
ical symptom  of  the  most  guiding  value,  the  diarrhoea  ; 
and  one  })athological  fact  proved,  viz.,  the  intestinal 
lesion;  and  only  one  sort  of  treatment,  the  empiric 
management  of  this  intestinal  catarrh.”  In  the  early 
stage  of  not  very  severe  diarrhoea,  he  gave  a few  doses 
of  laudanum,  but  if  the  amendment  was  not  rapidly 
perceptible,  he  abandoned  the  opium  and  had  recourse 
to  calomel  (a  grain  every  half  hour)  and  cold  wet  pack- 
ing. The  cold  packing  especially  relieved  the  sick- 
ness, so  much  so  that  patients  cried  out  for  the  renewal 
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of  tlie  cold  as  soon  as  the  bandages  became  at  all 
warm ; * thus  finding  the  harmony  of  the  law  of  simi- 
lars in  prescribing  for  catarrhal  flux  of  the  intestines 
the  medicine  calomel,  which  has  most  power  to  cause 
flux  of  the  same  surface,  and  for  the  deadly  coldness 
of  collapse  the  ice-cold  water  applications. 

The  empirical  method  has  been  a favorite  one  in 
all  ages,  and  has  found  its  ablest  and  latest  expounder 
in  the  great  Nicmeyer. 

“ Of  late  years  medical  explorers  have  recognized  the  only 
path  by  which  therapeutic  science  can  be  advanced,  and  have 
followed  it  with  brilliant  results. 

“ Experiments  made  with  medicaments  upon  the  lower 
animals  or  upon  healthy  human  beings,  with  all  their  scientific 
value,  have  as  yet  been  of  no  direct  service  to  our  means  of 
treating  disease,  and  a continuation  of  such  experiments  give 
no  prospect  of  such  service  ....  nor  would  pathological 
investigation  promote  therapeutic  success,  unless  directed  more 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  general  medicine  than 
has  been  done  hitherto.  The  empirical  method  of  investigating 
is  the  only  rational  and  proper  one  for  the  study  of  therapeutics, 
or  of  any  other  department  of  natural  science. 

“The  valuable  labors,  now  under  prosecution  in  this  long- 
neglected  field  of  treatment  of  disease,  by  means  of  which  al- 
ready the  value  of  certain  important  articles  hitherto  ill-appre- 
ciated has  been  accurately  determined,  have  received  general 
recognition,  and  thus  a final  blow  has  been  given  to  the  do- 
minion of  disheartening  therapeutical  nihilism.  This  success, 
as  an  example  of  which  I will  merely  mention  the  discovery  of 
the  antipyretic  action  of  quinine  in  typhus,  pneumonia,  etc., 
and  the  establishment  of  precise  indications  for  the  use  of  dig- 
italis in  disease  of  the  heart,  has  caused  the  zeal  for  therapeutic 
experimentalism  to  assume  a direction  destined  to  lead  to  great 


* Niemej-er  on  the  “Symptomatic  Treatment  of  Cholera,” 
Practitioner,  July  12th,  pp.  40,  41. 
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ropults.  Rightly  supposing  that  even  the  rude  experience  of  the 
ignorant  laity  and  their  belief  in  the  all-healing  power  of  the 
‘ cold-water  cure’ and  the  ‘bread  cure’  have  some  foundation 
in  fact,  the  effect  both  of  hydropathic  treatment  and  that  of  the 
continued  limitation  of  the  supply  of  water  to  the  system  have 
been  subject  to  rigid  analysis.  Such  laudable  abnegatism  of 
sectarian  pride  has  been  richly  rewarded.”* 

Many  thinkers  and  many  great  physicians  liave  ad- 
vocated the  emjiirical  method,  yet  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  amount  of  tribute  it  lias  rendered  to  practical 
medicine  is  small.  It  is  fruitful  and  progressive  only 
when  sustained  by  law,  altliough  not  overtly  recog- 
nized, yet  in  the  main  upholding  it.  Thus  laws  of 
therapeutics  reign  and  teach  empirical  medicine  how 
to  extend  its  dominion.  Without  the  backbone  of 
scientific  principle,  the  empirical  method  fails.  When 
every  doctor  does  only  wliat  is  good  in  his  own  eyes, 
empirical  skill  only  leads  to  diaos  and  confusion ; the 
o])inions  of  one  man  and  of  one  age  ruthlessly  being 
tossed  aside  by  the  next. 

The  great  object  of  .science  in  medicine  is  to  enable 
the  doctor  to  have  all  his  knowledge  in  liand  to  use 
])romptly  and  effectually  for  the  individual  sick  pei’son ; 
the  facts  of  health,  of  disease,  and  of  therapeutics,  com- 
bined into  leading  principles  that  guide  to  a perfect 
method  of  cure ; the  gathered  up  experienee  of  years, 
easily  come  at  through  law  and  order. 

No  doubt  empirical  medicine  has  conferred  many  rich 
gifts  upon  the  .science  and  art  of  medicine.  None  more 


* Niemeyer’s  Pruotical  Medicine.  Seventh  German  edition, 
American  translation. 
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valuable  than  the  discovery  of  cinchona  bark  and  of 
quinine,  the  usefulness  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  ter- 
tiary syphilis,  and  that  of  bromide  of  potassium  in 
epilepsy.  The  use  of  cod-liver  oil,  of  pepsin,  pancrca- 
tin,  ox-gall,  etc. 

The  Talmud:  “The  day  is  short  and  the  work  is 
great ; but  the  laborers  are  idle,  though  the  reward  be 
great  and  the  master  of  the  work  presses.” 

“Law  rules  all  things,”  cries  the  father  of  medicine. 
Tndy,  for  the  physician  it  is  all  things — evolution, 
development,  nutrition,  function,  health,  disease,  treat- 
ment. Every  addition  to  knowledge  tells  how  essen- 
tial for  the  true  artist  to  have  a deep  substratum  of  un- 
failing science.  iSIedical  art,  and  the  physician’s  skill, 
must  have  deep  streams  of  unerring  law  to  feed  their 
growth,  or  they  soon  get  dry  and  barren.  The  time 
is  near  when  the  highest  tribute  to  the  man  will  be, 
“ He  is  a trnly  scientific  physician ; ” now,  it  is  often  a 
byword  for  contempt.  To  silence  that  cry,  it  is  for  the 
man  of  science  to  cultivate  the  art  of  medicine  till  the 
])crtect  master’s  hand  is  known  by  perfect  work.  The 
truest  and  highest  service  allowed  of  God  to  His  chil- 
dren is  to  serve  one  another. 

It  is  not  long  ago  since  the  pmctical  man  despised 
all  books  and  reading.  Such  practical  men  quickly 
exposed  their  ignorance  and  lielj)lessness  in  every  ob- 
scure and  difficult  case.  The  just  reproach,  in  the  ]mes- 
ent  age,  for  any  physician  is  to  have  allowed  science  to 
pass  by  without  gathering  up  its  rich  fruit.  Truly  it 
requires  watchfulness  and  dexterity  to  know  everything 
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that  may  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  those  intrusted  to 
our  care. 

In  conclusion,  ^‘as  a fellow-laborer  in  one  great  com- 
mon work  bearing  uj^on  the  highest  interests  of  hu- 
manity,” I search  out  for  myself  what  I desire  to  make 
known  to  others — every  aid  for  the  sick  and  suffering 
that  science  and  art  can  give  to  tlie  physician,  taking  at 
their  true  value  all  laws  and  principles  of  healing,  and 
using  them  for  the  elaboration  and  perfecting  of  the 
art  of  medicine;  so  that  I may  be  a workman  approved 
of  my  Mjister,  and  a servant  lit  to  minLster  amongst  tlie 
sick,  the  sorrowful,  and  the  weak. 


I 
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A Grand  Field  for  Empirical  Science. — Certain  dis- 
eases, like  cancer,  defy  the  science  and  art  of  mediciine 
and  surgery  to  do  more  than  al  le  viate  suffering.  Y et  tlie 
man  of  science  should  not  des}>air  of  finding  curative 
means  to  arrest  that  terrible  disease.  The  subcutaneous 
injection  of  medicine  affords  the  most  likely  means  of 
reaching  its  source  and  its  cause.  Watching  the  grad- 
ual infiltration  of  the  tissuas  by  the  delicate  microscopic 
cancer-cells,  it  would  seem  that  the  track  or  line  of 
infection  of  the  constitution  from  the  earliest  stao;e  of 
scirrhus  seems  to  be  through  the  delicate  structure  of 
the  cellular  tissue  and  the  intercellular  spaces. 

What  a boon  to  suffering  humanity  if  any  chemical 
agent  could  be  found  to  follow  this  dire  infection  of 
the  constitution,  and  leave  the  nodule  of  scirrhus  to 
shrivel  and  die,  without  retaining  its  power  to  destroy 
the  life  of  the  tissues ! Our  search  for  agents  to  neu- 
tralize or  destroy  the  cancer  disease  should  lie  in  the 
direction  of  those  which  shut  it  up — as  it  were  encase 
these  microscopic  cells,  and  coagulate  or  harden  the 
inter(;ellular  fluid.  The  best  of  such  is  chromic  acid, 
which  in  the  field  of  the  microscope  is  seen,  even  in  a 
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solution  as  dilute  as  one  part  in  one  thousand  of  water, 
speedily  to  define,  as  if  dissecting  out,  the  delicate  cells, 
hardening  and  inclosing  the  nuclei,  closing  up  their 
walls,  thus  preventing  the  diffusion  of  their  contents. 
A solution  of  chromic  acid  as  weak  as  one  part  in  one 
thousand  of  water,  wastes  its  chief  strength  on  the  tis- 
sues, and  leaves  little  for  absorption.  Osuiic  acid  is 
still  more  ])otcnt  to  harden  the  cells,  but  it  is  a stronger 
poison  to  the  system  generally. 

Professor  Billroth’s  use  of  arsenic  internally,  and 
by  subcutaneous  injection  in  lyiu])homa,  gives  encour- 
agement to  the  trial  of  the  same  in  true  scirrhiis.  In 
malignant  lymi)homa  he  gives,  with  the  most  marked 
success,  Fowler’s  solution  morning  and  evening,  after 
food,  in  d(jscs  gradually  increasing  from  five  to  twenty 
drops.  Also  two  or  three  times  a day  a subcaitaneous 
inj('ction  of  a few  drops  of  Fowler’s  solution  into  the 
j)arcnchymatous  structure  of  the  glands.* 

Dr.  Broadbent’s  suggestion  of  dilute  acetic  acid  sub- 
cutaneously injected,  failed  from  its  being  the  opposite 
in  action  to  chromic  acid,  as  it  dissolves  the  cell-walls, 
sets  the  nuclei  free  to  flood  the  intercellular  spaces 
with  a rapidly  infecting  material  that  spreads  through 
every  allied  organ  and  gland  till  the  deadly  constitu- 
tional cacliexia  is  fully  established. 

Akin  to  the  action  of  the  subcutaneous  injection,  the 
use  of  chlorofonn  in  external  a])plications  bids  fair  to 
be  useful  in  the  treatment  of  external  cancer.  It  is  a 
most  useful  “ carrier”  to  vegetable  alkaloids,  promoting 


* The  Practitioner,  March,  1878,  p.  213. 
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tlieir  absorption.  Its  action  in  causing  the  absorption 
of  vegetable  alkaloids  seems  to  depend  upon  the  re- 
moval of  the  cuticle,  thus  exposing  the  absorbing  sur- 
face of  the  cutis  vera.  By  long-continued  use  it  might 
also  cause  minenil  substances  to  pass  into  the  tissues. 

Of  all  diseases,  the  diagnosis  of  external  cancer  is 
the  most  easy.  The  suffered  from  that  disease  should 
generally  consult  the  surgeon  or  physician  in  its 
earliest  stage ; then  careful  trial  of  the  subcutaneous 
injection  might  be  commenced  in  the  scirrhous  nodule 
itself,  or  all  around  it,  so  as  to  inject  all  the  gland- 
structure  and  the  intercellular  spaces;  thus,  if  possible, 
to  shut  up,  as  if  in  a ca.se,  the  prolific  structure.  To 
insure  accuracy,  of  treatment,  ii.se  should  be  made  of  a 
large  syringe,  even  to  the  size  of  half  an,  ounce,  with  a 
very  dilute  .solution,  or  else  the  ordinary  fifteen-minim 
injection  repeated  several  times  all  round  the  circum- 
ference of  the  tumor,  till  every  avenue  of  infective 
absorption  is  shut  up. 

In  an  extensive  practice  during  thirty  years,  with  a 
large  number  of  unsuccessful  cases,  I have  been  three 
times  encouraged  as  to  the  possibility  of  curing  cancer. 

Mrs. , a thin,  delicate-looking  lady,  aged  44, 

consulted  me  for  a ])rofu.se  putrid  discharge  from  the 
womb  that  had  existed  for  many  months,  causing 
emaciation  and  lo.ss  of  strength.  Her  own  doctor, 
having  treated  her  unsuccessfully  for  some  time,  took 

her  to  Dr. , a well-known  specialist  in  Gros- 

venor  Street,  who  pronounced  her  to  be  suffering  from 
cancer  uteri,  and  prescribed  palliative  treatment,  which 

17 
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})roved  useless.  Subsequently  she  placed  herself  under 
iny  care. 

On  examination  E fonnd  a large  dark-colored,  ir- 
regular fungous  growth,  })rotruding  from  the  os  uteri, 
a well-marked  instance  of  the  true  canlitlowei’  excres- 
cence. For  six  Aveeks,  through  the  s])e(*uhim,  1 
touched  the  surface  daily  with  arsenic  ])owder, — one 
])art  arsenious  acid  to  nine  of  white  sugar, — at  the  same 
time  administering  one-thirtieth  of  a grain  of  arsenious 
acid  ( three  drops  of  the  first  centesimal  dilution)  three 
times  a day.  the  end  of  the  fifth  week  the  entire 
mass  slowly  broke  down  and  came  away.  At  the  end 
of  the  sixth  Aveek  a ])('rfc(‘tly  healthy  surface  Avas  left, 
all  the  profuse,  foul-smelling  discharge  ceased,  and 
she  recoA'cred  health  and  strength.  For  tAveh'e  years 
she  continued  in  perfect  health,  till  this  year  (1877), 
AA'hen  CAudence  of  scirrhus  of  the  stomach  has  shoA\n 
itself. 

About  fiA^e  years  ago,  a lady  from  the  midland  coun- 
ties, aged  44,  consnlted  me.  1 fonnd  a hard,  irregular 
nodule  of  scirrhus  in  the  breast,  Avith  retraction  of  the 
nipple,  tAAa)  or  three  small  glands  in  the  axilla  enlarged. 
She  AATis  in  Ioaa’  health,  thin,  salloAA'-looking — in  eA’ery 
AA"ay  a most  nnfiiA’orable  (*ase.  The  family  doctor  pro- 
nounced the  disease  to  be  cancer.  She  then  came  to 
London  to  consult  me.  The  (*ase  seemed  to  me  to  be 
AA^ell-marked  scirrhus  in  the  early  stage.  ^Vfter  exam- 
ining her,  1 sent  her  to  Mr.  Thomas  Nunn,  aa  Iioiu  J 
kneAA"  to  liaA'e  a large  experience  of  cancer  at  the  Middle- 
sex Hospital.  He  examined  her  most  carefully,  and 
sent  her  back  to  me  AAuth  a note  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
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case  was  one  of  unmistakable  seirrlms,  sjieeially  draw- 
ing my  attention  to  the  well-marked  retraction  of  the 
nipple.  He  considered  the  ease  an  unsuitable  one  for 
operation. 

As  the  last  resource,  not  to  give  iij)  the  ease  as  hope- 
less, r then  [)reseribed  a strong  lotion  of  hydrastis  can- 
adensis, two  ounces  of  the  strong  undiluted  tincture 
mixed  with  two  drachms  of  chloroform,  ap[)licd  night 
and  day,  freely  sprinkled  u})yn  lint  covered  with  oil- 
silk.  Also  the  internal  use  of  seven  drops  of  the  j)ure 
tincture  of  hydrastis  canadensis  three  times  a day.  The 
^ady  returned  to  her  home,  and  carried  out  the  treat- 
ment steadily  for  six  weeks.  She  then  wrote  to  me 
that  she  was  so  imuh  better  that  her  family  doctor  was 
much  surprised  at  the  change.  Soon  afterwards  she 
came  to  London  to  sec  me,  and  I was  c(|ually  snr])rised, 
as  the  disease  had  nearly  disappeared.  1 sent  her  again 
to  Mr.  Nunn,  who,  comparing  his  notes  of  the  case  as 
it  was  two  months  Indore,  was  quite  taken  aback.  The 
improvement  continued,  and  although  five  years  have 
elapsed  since,  there  has  been  no  return  of  the  disease, 
and  the  lady  continues  in  ]ierfe(‘t  health. 

in  this  case  the  disease  may  not  have  been  true  can- 
cer; yet  it  lacked  no  charatderistic  of  that  disease. 
Mr.  Nnnn,  the  country  doctor,  and  I agreed  that  it 
seemed  a well-marked  case  of  scirrhus  in  the  early 
stage.  The  result  of  the  treatment  was  most  satis- 
factory and  ])alpable. 

Mrs.  8 , aged  57,  consnlted  me  in  1875  for  a 

hard,  irregular  enlargement  of  the  left  breast ; the 
nipple  retracted,  and  the  glands  in  the  left  axilla  on- 
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larged  and  rather  painful.  Her  mother  had  died  of 
eaneer  of  the  tongue.  1 prescribed  a paste  of  hydrastis. 
canadensis : 


Pulv.  hydrastis,  . . . . . . • 

Glyc.  Amyli,.  ....... 

Chloroformyl,  ......  • 5i 


Tlie  application  of  the  jtaste  brought  out  a copious 
pustular  eru])tion  all  round  the  breast.  This  caused 
the  swelling  and  hardness  to  le.ssen  ; gradually  the  en- 
largement in  the  axilla  passed  off,  and  the  breast  beijame 
soft.  She  continued  the  application  of  the  paste  for 
two  years,  till  nearly  all  trace  of  the  original  disea.se 
disappeared,  although  the  nipple  is  still  slightly  re- 
tracted. 
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